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NEW LIGHT ON THE BAHR-GAZAL FRONTIER. 


Now that the French are leaving Fashoda it is necessary to attend to 
Egyptian frontiers in the Bahr-Gazal. The presence of numerous 
small French posts there on Egyptian territory raise questions not 
only of title, but of the very gravest practical importance. 

These questions, and the position of the frontier, have been entirely 
misunderstood by all our authorities, and by General Gordon him- 
self ; and I do not blame them. 

I can throw much new light upon these questions, but I found the 
search for truth and evidence very arduous; and I found it chiefly 
in unpublished official manuscript reports in private custody which 
Gordon Pasha got after he had left the Soudan in 1879, in a book 
first published in English in 1892, and in other scattered and recon- 
dite places. Most of it was incomprehensible if taken without the rest. 

I divide what I have to say into four heads: (1) DarFertit; this 
gives the new facts material to the delimitation of frontiers. (2) The 
political position of France and Egypt, and reasons for drawing the 
line at Egyptian frontiers. (3) An outline of the proof and reasons 
why Gordon and our authorities were so much in the dark about 
DarFertit. (4) The value and importance of the Zandehs. 

TL.—DarFertir, tue Frontier PROVINCE. 

Egyptian frontiers run south from the corner of the Shari Basin, 
between 23 and 231 east longitude, to the Congo State and the 
Makua River. At the S.W. corner there is title by purchase and 
official evidence of royalty previously paid for right of trade in ivory. 

The province within them was called DarFertit, and was officially 
recognised in 1873, when Zebehr began to pay £15,000 a year to the 
Khedive for the Governorship of DarFertit and Shakka. 

The government and administration of DarFertit, at any rate in 
Zandehland, was founded, as it were, on rocks, and stands firm to-day ; 
while that of the provinces we know of was founded on sand, and 


crumbled as soon as a European Governor turned his back. Con- 
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sequently DarFertit exists, while in area 5 everything political and 
administrative is gone, except the official name Bahr-Gazal. 
DarFertit is the issue of Zebehr’s marriage, in or about 1861, 


with a Zandeh princess, the mother of Suleiman and sister of Semio,, 


and its history deserves three pages. 
That marriage gave Zebehr a great alliance aud any quantity 


of ivory in the centre of area 3. He then dispossessed the negro: 


Kvej king in area 1, in 1864-5, and built Dem Suleiman; made an 
ivory-trade road to his father-in-law down meridian 24} E.; con- 
solidated his wife’s cousins under his own arbitration about 1867, 
introducing small but well-disciplined garrisons on friendly terms ; 
got possession of the copper mine at Hofrat,in the N.W. corner of 
area 1, in 1869; suppressed Mofio’ in 1870-71, and set him up again 
as his vassal ; supported and repaired the magnificent barrier of inde- 
pendent Zandeh chiefs who fronted the Bahr-Gazal ruffians with a 
continuously hostile frontier; bought or gathered all the ivory 
behind it down to and beyond the Makua; and crushed with 
Zandeh troops the Baggara Arabs about Shakka who stopped his 
desert export route to Dongola. All this was done before he became 
Governor of Shakka and DarFertit in 1875 by Khedivial appoint- 
ment, and it is clear that by this time he was more than arbitrator in 
areas 2 and 3. Darfur went to war about Shakka, claiming sove- 
reignty though unable to enforce it or to open the road, so Zebehr 
marched into Darfur, defeated the Sultan, who fell in battle, and 
entered the capital in August, 1874. 

Meanwhile, in March 1874, Colonel Gordon, Governor-General of 
the Equator, had decreed martial law and a Government ivory monopoly 
in his province, which included Bahr-Gazal but did not affect Zebehr. 
It was decided to separate Darfur Shakka and DarFertit from 
Khartoum and the Equator before this monopoly came into operation, 
which carries the distinction of provinces still further; and as Darfur 
gave trouble, the question of consolidating the whole Soudan drifted 
till Zebehr, Gordon, and Ismail Ayoub Pasha were all in Cairo in 
January 1877, when Gordon was made Governor-General of the whole. 

The barrier screen of independent Zandeh chiefs between Dar- 
Fertit and the Bahr-Gazal, and Gordon’s notion that Zebehr’s wealth 
came from selling slaves, and the modest name of DarFertit, for 
which Gordon referred to Schweinfurth’s travels of 1871, all served 
Zebehr so well that Gordon never troubled to make decrees ex- 
tending the ivory monopoly to DarFertit or annexing Darlertit to 
the Bahr-Gazal. I cannot vouch for this fact, but it is obvious 
on the evidence and Zebehr will know. Gordon assumed Dar- 
Fertit to be the depopulated area la plus slave raids and war; 

(1) Semio’s uncle, who sold his own non-Zandeh subjects, men, women, and children. 
He had an arrangement with the Governor-General, Moosa Pasha, to supply slave 


recruits for the Sondan army, price £10 a head, at Khartoum, and Agad & Co. were 
the middlemen. Mofio's territory nearly cut the nascent DarFertit in half. 
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and those of his officials who knew best wanted to finger it and con- 
spired to keep him in ignorance. He never went into the Cairo market 
and compared sales there or Alexandria exports with the ivory sent 
down under his own monopoly, else he could not have said that Zebehr 
could only offer to pay £25,000 a year by sending down slaves. 

Consequently DarFertit was incorporated in the Bahr-Gazal in 
an irregular manner, as if it was a negligeable quantity. The whole 
affair was a blunder and misunderstanding carefully promoted by 
certain conspirators and ended in violence. No legal date for the 
end of the separate legal existence of Darl ertit can be assigned, 
till Zebehr’s deputy-governor and son Suleiman, a lad of 17, was 
declared a rebel for ejecting the Governor of Bahr-Gazal. 

DarFertit and its ivory was profitable and therefore concealed 
itself; coveted, and therefore the object of conspiracies; morally 
different to the Bahr-Gazal,and therefore at peace with and sheltered by 
a screen of chiefs, who were at war with the Bahr-Gazal on the other 
side ; legal, and therefore on the point of being carefully inventoried 
when Suleiman was goaded into rebellious retaliation in 1878. Zebehr 
was in the position of a chartered company; he had done everything 
at his own expense, and paid rent for a monopoly of trade in ivory, 
copper, ete., and the right to porterage corvées and grain tribute. 
His stock-in-trade, guns, ete., and, by Egyptian law, his slave troops, 
improvements and fixtures, and his receipts of ivory, copper, grain 
and so forth, up to a date which he knows best, were his property. 
If Rhodesia was suddenly annexed to Nyassaland, or the Niger 
Company’s territory to Lagos, it is obvious that there would be much 
property of this sort to be inventoried and that compensation would 
be paid, and this had been done with the minor traders in the Bahr- 
Gazal and Equator. It is lucky for the Egyptian Government that 
Zebehr in despair gave up his claims in return for a pension. 

I should think DarFertit gave him a profit of £100 to £150 a day 
after paying rent and expenses, and he probably sold £120,000 worth 
of ivory, ostrich feathers, copper, and grain per annum. 

Of slave raids and sale of slaves by Zebehr I can find no evidence 
whatever. ‘There is strong evidence to the contrary; for instance, 
that persecuted tribes immigrated to enjoy his protection, and then 
fought toa man for his son, and that in 1863 his trade post was 
known as that of Zebehr the Just, and that the natives round it were 
protected and worked for wages, contrary to all usage elsewhere. 
That he harried and sold his own subjects in area 1 is inconceivable. 
He was a capitalist in 1864, and an able man of business, playing a 
long game. If his subjects had implored him to sell them, it would 
have paid him better to send them home to grow grain, smelt copper, 
and run transport. We have some evidence of prices in 1870-71 and 
1877-78, and if any one fancies that a ton of slaves was then worth 
more than a ton of grain, the figures will stagger him. The slaves 
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came from Bahr-Gazal, and if Zebehr had not sold grain their owners 
could hardly have got them out to Kordofan and Darfur alive. On 
the other hand, wherever Gordon’s officials got their hand in we find 
slaves seized and sold at once. Down in Zandehland we find the chiefs 
saying, in 1882, that the slave trade had increased in the last few 
years, that is to say, since Zebehr’s time and under Gessi and Lupton. 
And it seems to have been small then. 

I omit the causes and the conspiracies that made Suleiman rebel. 
The results are known. Rabi first attacked Government troops, and 
so, perhaps, dragged Suleiman over the line. The war swept through 
areas 5 and 1, and in July, 1879, Gessi ruled in both. Rabi and his 
force of 600 men from area 2 disappeared and conquered Bornu, 
The rest of DarFertit transferred its allegiance without disturbance, 
and simply went on producing revenue. For six years, May, 1878-84, 
no Governor seems to have gone south of Dem Suleiman except 
Lupton once to DarBanda. Nevertheless Gessi in fifteen months 
shipped 150 tons of ivory. Very little of this came from area 5, and 
none from area 7. It was not even got through area 5 direct to the 
river port, as DarFertit did not understand paying tribute except via 
Dem Suleiman. 

Let us now look at DarFertit when it was at last visited by 
Dr. Junker, in 1881-83, and by the French and Belgians. Every- 
thing in the south was in fuir working order though uninspected. 
Semio and other chief officials had simply gone to see Gessi Pasha 
at Dem Suleiman, and taken his orders. Anyone who has spent a 
year in Central Africa, or who knew the Equator and other provinces, 
would expect to find chaos, with negroes sitting on their heels, and 
doing nothing, or else at war. But Dr. Junker, after passing the 
recently submitted barrier Zandeh chief on the watershed, found the 
grass cleared all along the road to Semio’s in honour of a European 
arrival. The same thing was done when Lupton was expected. On 
the false news of other European visitors huts were built ready for 
their reception. Lupton in 1883 was getting about 110-120 tons a 
year, and said he could show a surplus of about £60,000 a year from 
Darlertit. Of bridges on the ivory roads we have pictures of 
three and mention of many more. Where the climate first gets dry 
there is a draw-well and windlass, to Dr. Junker’s great surprise. 
Chiefs came to Dr. Junker to accept his arbitration on a disputed 
succession ; for the Zandeh feudal system consists of such disputes, but 
had evidently given way to some peace-making authority—Zebehr. 
Semio receives an order by letter to send 1,000 loads of grain 200 
miles, and sends them. He either reads Arabic or keeps a clerk. 
Darl ertit sends 1,000 or 2,000 unwilling recruits to Khartoum for 
the army, to fight the Mahdi. Lupton has to do this press-gang 
work and Semio finds a quota of 200. Lupton had so many 
Mahdist and Dinka wars that three of the six southern district 
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Governors are all absent together in the north with him; the best of 
the three, his right-hand man, after long fighting, is killed in battle. 
Then a letter comes to Semio, 200 miles off, to send 1,000 spearmen. 
Semio ‘ pinned his faith on Kuropeans and is ready for anything, he 
gives himself no rest,” and in a fortnight had most of this levy ready, 
and is then heard of no more till 1890. 

In February, 1884, Gordon Pasha riding up to defend Khartoum 
met Dr. Junker’s servant with about the first reliable news from this 
model province that he ever received as Governor-General of the 
Soudan; and at Khartoum he got Lupton’s report. Thereupon he 
made complete preparations for leaving Khartoum by river (if ordered 
to do so) for DarFertit and the Congo, taking all the steamers, 
valuables and arsenal stores, and the Greek merchants, and other 
steamers in sections to be transported across the watershed to Congo 
waters. And he also implored the Government to send up Zebehr. 
A preliminary report of this plan—dated January, 1884, Assonan—is 
pigeonholed in our Foreign Office, and those who read it probably 
thought Gordon was mad. The Ubangi River, however, is as big, as 
long, as navigable as the Danube, and he knew it joined the Congo. 
His plan was feasible because Semio and Rafai Mbomu and others 
were loyal and capable of turning out 20,000 porters, and of making 
roads and finding food. But he never got permission to go south of 
Khartoum. 

Then six years elapse. All we knowis that the betrayal of Lupton 
by his Mahdist officials in the north was avenged by one of Zebehr’s 
native officers, employed by Gessi in 1879, who swept every Mahdist 
and slave-dealer out of the Bahr-Gazal in 1886. Consequently there 
are now Zandeh chiefs at Wau, in the centre of area 5, and, as I 
think, elsewhere. 

In 1890-1 the Belgians arrived at the southern borders of Dar- 
Fertit, and in two years took out 140 tons of ivory. The frontier 
officials were found there, as in 1882, and welcomed the Europeans. 
The chief officials in areas 2 and 3, Rafai Mbomu and Semio, 
both Zandehs, weleomed them and were very anxious for news of 
Europe (and Egypt). Rafai conducts some Belgians to the north 
borders of area 1. In 1895 the French by treaty confine the 
Belgians to the south side of the Mbomu River, along latitude 5, and 
in 1896 they go and look at the N.W. part of area 4. Altogether, 
half a million pounds worth of Egyptian ivory must have been taken 
out by the Congo. In 1897 Major Marchand went up, and two gun- 
boats in sections and three aluminium rafts had preceded him up the 
cataracts and portages between Abira and Bangusso. In the course 
of 15 months the native authorities, apparently Rafai Mbomu and 
Semio, supply 47,000 porters and food, and deposit Major Marchand’s 
things on the Djur. The Major thus got to Wau, where there is 
open navigation for the last eight months of any year to and from 
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Khartoum, for steamers of apparently 5 feet draught. Semio and 
Rafai Mbomu in 1897 still held some 800 Egyptian guns and rifles 
at least between them as evidence of the confidence reposed in them 
by Zebehr, Gessi and Lupton. Speaking Arabic and dressed as 
Arabs they parade their troops. All Rafai’s men were “clothed and 
eivilised.”” He paraded out 400 men with guns. The French were 
struck with his “prestance et urbanité parfaits”’ and found his territory 
‘‘singuliérement policé.”” He was a tall man with an aquiline nose, 
intelligent open face and the complexion of an Arab, and he is called 
a Zandeh. 

If these officials had read Articles II. and IV. of the General Act 
of the Conference of Brussels they could not have done better. “ Les 
stations . . . organisées par chaque Puissance auront pour tache sub- 
sidiaire ...d’accorder Vhospitalité et des secours aux explorateurs 
et a tous ceux qui participent en Afrique a- l’couvre de la repression 
de la traite”’ (slave trade). ... ‘ Les Puissances promettent accueil, 
aide et protection a ceux qui voudraient co-opérer a la repression 
de la traite . . . sous la réserve de leur autorisation revocable en tout 
temps, et a l’exclusion de tout exercice des droits de la souveraineté.” 

The fact is that DarFertit survives in good order. The founda- 
tions of government are solid. The Zandeh chiefs are a hereditary 
feudal aristocracy, and they rule generally with an iron hand, and with 
much judgment and good sense. They were ignorant of all civilisation 
and all but naked till 1858; but they know how to rule. Many are 
“capable of discharging high administrative duties with tact and 
with advantage to the Government,” and Dr. Junker instances Semio 
and his brother and Rafai as examples. They are of pure blood and 
all are cousins in the fourth or nearer degrees. Their pedigrees go 
back to the time of James I. Semio is in the eleventh generation, some 
are in the thirteenth. One hundred and seventy-seven are known by 
name and full pedigree up to that origin. There were six genera- 
tions of chiefs ruling the united nation—a time evidently of war 
and conquest—after which the chiefs’ pedigrees split. They are a 
ruling race of high caste, something absolutely unique in Central 
Africa for caste, self-respect, trustworthiness and ruling qualities. 
They are not negroes, though copper-coloured, and the undoubted 
existence of individuals with blue eyes, red hair, and an extra- 
ordinarily fair complexion still awaits an explanation. In time and 
presumable locality the first name in this Zandeh pedigree comes so 
close to the issue of that Elizabethan sailor, Andrew Battel of Essex, 
who lived for years far up country in the upper Ogawai, that one 
wonders if he helped to make this race. 

There were about 500,000 Zandehs, and as many negro subjects of 
theirs, and nearly 500,000 others in DarFertit; total, 1,500,000. 
This is Dr. Junker’s estimate, and they have been at peace since and 
the Zandehs are prolific. The Belgians talk of 2,000,000 Zandehs 
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(including subjects ?). In the whole British South Africa Chartered 
Company’s territory north of the Bechuanaland Protectorate there is 
only a population of some 800,000. Areas 5, 6, and 7 on my map 
have probably a population of 1,500,000, half of which have never 
been ruled or organised at all, and I doubt if the Arab Soudan 
(excluding Darfur) has now much more. Dar ertit, including Zan- 
dehland, is therefore no small or trivial matter. We can call it 
the Bahr-Gazal now, as the rest of the Bahr-Gazal is a ruin, and 
the official name covers both; but Semio and Rafai will call it 
DarFertit. 


IT.—France anp Eaypvt. 


As M. Decle has pointed out, the French African Colonial Party 
is not France. It is small, noisy, visionary, anti-Semitic, and, I 
believe, Royalist, and its ideas are purely military. Its sole 
apparent aim, and I say this deliberately, is to create a French 
negro army in Central Africa, with vast recruiting grounds and 
points of vantage, and eventually to connect this with a Mediter- 
ranean base by seizing the Nile route at both ends (Cairo and 
Fashoda) and entirely, so as to hold Egypt and the Suez Canal with 
a negro army and to dispose of the revenues there and right of 
passage through the Canal. In the preliminary stages of this 
scheme it uses Atlantic and Gulf of Aden sea-coast bases in time of 
peace, knowing that they will be blockaded or taken in case of war, 
and looks to desert caravan routes from Algeria and Tripoli to French 
negro lands to maintain connection at a pinch between France and its 
negro army until the Nile is captured. The superhuman difficulty of 
blockading the Algerian and Biserta coast, and the large military 
resources and standing army in Algiers, make an essential difference 
between that base and the others that they now possess. They are 
right in thinking that Egypt and the Canal is the point where negro 
troops can make most impression on world-wide issues of war, and 
that the Nile is the only trans-Nahara route fit for big movements of 
men and supplies. Such ideas recall the grand schemes for connect- 
ing French Canada and Louisiana, rid Lake Erie, Pittsburg (lort 
Duquesne), and the Ohio; or for conquering India with native troops 
trained in the interior hinterlands of our embryo presidencies. These 
schemes did not come off, because there was too much rough sea-water 
in the question ; but the French draw a distinction in favour of the 
Mediterranean in that respect. 

The objection to this scheme is that it means war, and that the 
French nation does not care twopence for Central Africa, and is 
aware that a war with England is one of the worst calamities that 
can be inflicted upon it. The only hope of carrying on this 
scheme lies in demonstrating to the French public that England is 
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squeezable. and that the preliminary stages of the plan can be earried 
through without risk. 

The entire indifference and disbelief of the French public in Central 
African projects is shown by the following recent case. A French 
concession, withthe most extraordinarily favourable terms, was obtained 
from King Menelik for a railway from Djibuti, opposite Aden, to 
Harrar and so on to Shoa, which will open up the finest coffee lands 
in the world and some of the highest plateaux in Africa and tap a 
large semi-civilised Ethiopian non-negro population. The object was 
to cut us out from trade and influence in Southern Abyssinia. No. 
money whatever could be found for this railway in Paris, and it was 
taken up in London instead. 

Far different from what I have described is the attitude of general 
public opinion in France. The French do not care about Africa, but 
they care for logic, and in diplomatic discussion resent being asked to 
acquiesce in conclusions which do not strictly follow from the proposi- 
tions laid down on paper. Our conclusions about a British sphere 
were most illogical, unless we postulate that we must have what we 
want, which is bullying. The French are familiar with the inter- 
national position, rights and obligations of Egypt, and their Govern- 
ment knowsthat fourteen years’ successful rebellion,now put down, does 
not alter one jot or tittle of Egyptian right and title in the Soudan. 
All Europe recognised the title, otherwise there could have been no 
European Consulates in the Soudan and no case from the Bahr-Gazal 
decided (as one was) in the mixed Tribunals. The Little Englanders’ 
idea that title to the Soudan was ever abandoned is so utterly 
wrong that one may dismiss it in a line. Evolved in the heat of 
party politics, bolstered up by astounding assertions as to the promul- 
gation of a Firman that never was promulgated, and as to the 
intentions of Nubar Pasha,’ it rests on the idea that laws in Egypt 
run in the name of, say, Mr. Gladstone. No. Fourteen years’ 
possession by a criminal, recognised and outlawed as such by all 
Christendom, by Art. 5 of the General Act of the Conference of Brus- 
sels, 1890, does not count for much in international law. 

Consequently, in 1894 and 1895 the French Government protested 
loudly and with irresistible force, as Lord Rosebery now says, that it 
recognised, and that we ought to recognise, Egyptian frontiers, and it 
denied the validity of our claim to a purely British non-Egyptian 
sphere of influence, extending from Uganda up the Nile watershed 
over regions that were either Egyptian or else diplomatically open to 
all. A sphere of influence rests on consent, and France never had 
consented. She had notice in 1890 of our proposed sphere up to the 

(1) No one seems to have read this Firman in Arabic or even as translated. If pub- 
lished it would have only given Home Rule ‘“ within my frontiers” (the Khedivia 
frontiers), and, until the rebellion was put down, to certain well-known ancient 


hereditary head-sheiks of tribes, such as those I am going to speak of in Zandehland, 
r the head-sheiks of the Hadendowa and Kabbabish tribes. 
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southern frontier of the Egyptian Soudan only; and whether her 
silence gave consent to that is both doubtful and irrelevant. No 
judicial arbitrator would have listened to our plea of a British sphere. 
Lord Rosebery, who put it forward, now speaks of the French protest 
as unanswerable. When Major Marchand was found at Fashoda, 
and we published despatches that spoke of a British sphere, the 
French Government was in the position of a whist-player who had 
played the king of trumps (possession), knowing that this ought 
to force Egypt to play the ace, of acknowledged title, but finds that 
Egypt’s partner insists on taking the trick with her queen (a British 
sphere). ‘This is most irregular, and though we have receded by 
degrees from this position we have not yet frankly withdrawn it and 
officially taken up the other. We ought to do so; in our newspapers, 
in common conversation, all public opinion takes its stand on 
Egyptian rights. Egyptian frontiers are wider than the watershed 
by three-quarters of the province of DarFertit, including Zandeh- 
land. We want the substance and the populations; France wants 
the form of international legality ; and everyone will thus be satisfied 
if we draw the line at Egyptian frontiers, except the French African 
Colonial schemers. 

Such being the positions recently and officially maintained, the 
French Colonial Party has no doubt urged upon its Government the 
view that if we maintain Egyptian title pure and simple it will 
logically entail the status quo ante in the Soudan, and, therefore, the free 
navigation of the Nile for any French trading company under 
French Consular jurisdiction; and that if by diplomatic discus- 
sions the French Government can get a title to a Bahr-Gazal river 
port and a block of land behind it, and then conduct its military 
transport through a trading company, it can there form an excellent 
base of operations for the conquest of the Shari Basin, Wadai, and 
perhaps Darfur and Bornu; which would be preferable to the Congo 
railway base on account of the great military value and existing 
organisation of the Zandeh tribes or nation. 

To this suggestion of a French Nile river port there are two 
replies: (1) that military law as old as Gordon’s decrees of 1874, and 
based on the clearest grounds of necessity and policy, closes the Nile 
above Fashoda to all private trade, native or foreign, and that no 
exception can be made in favour of a trespasser; (2) that Egyptian 
frontiers actually run due south from Darfur to the Congo State, 
down the 24th meridian, and include the Zandehs and all the civilis- 
ing work done east of that line at the expense of Egypt since 1873 ; 
so that if Egyptian frontiers are respected the whole motive for 
running French military traffic up the Nile, and the whole utility to 
the French Colonial Party of a Nile route and base for the organisa- 
tion of Ubangi cannibals and for the conquest of the Shari-Lake Chad 
Basin, Wadai, etc., falls to the ground. 
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There is no sense or object or practical commercial utility whatever in 
the request to have a Bahr-Gazal port for the development of the French 
Ubangi sphere when the easternmost point of that sphere is in fact, 
even if we give up most of DarBanda, nearer to the two heads of 
the direct Ubangi navigation from Stanley Pool than it is to a Bahr- 
Gazal port. Stanley Pool corresponds to Berber, and is already a 
railway terminus, about as far from the seaport end of the railway 
as Berber is from Suakim. But if the French are given a Bahr- 
Gazal port, consider the result. They will have most or all of 
Zandehland behind it. They will make it their military base of 
operations against Wadai Darfur and Lake Chad because the Zandehs 
are well disciplined, and fit to officer and control all their raw can- 
nibals behind. They will build at Fort Desaix (Wau) and own and 
perhaps hire out to natives a large trading flotilla of sailing-boats on 
the Nile, because this is the place par excellence in all the Soudan 
where they can be built most cheaply, and before the war there was 
a Nile sailing-boat tonnage of 50,000 to 60,000 tons in the Soudan. 
They will move heaven and earth to maintain for its legal protection 
the old interference of Consular jurisdiction in the Soudan—and with 
so many French boats in the Soudan it will be intolerable They will 
want to run steamers also up the Sobat to get at the back side of the 
southward extensions of Abyssinia and of Prince Henry of Orleans’ 
schemes, which are encroaching on the British East African sphere. 
To speak plainly, it is not consistent either with the tranquillity and 
economic administration of the Soudan in time of peace, or with 
the leisurely adjustment of its frontiers elsewhere, or with its 
security from attack from the rear in time of war, that there should 
be a French flotilla on the Nile (whether it is owned by a French 
trading company or otherwise) or a French Zandeh army behind it 
and in touch with it, and Abyssinian allies, with a French telegraph 
and railway behind, hovering about on the hills near the Sobat, to 
which the French boats and steamers can run either across from the 
Bahr-Gazal or up from Khartoum. 

It is not likely that our Government will allow of any approaches 
to the realisation of this idea. M. Decle says it would be insane to 
do so. Especially so long as the Khalifa and his Baggaras consider 
themselves free, and the frontiers of Darfur and of British Niger 
territory in Bornu are exposed to French claims and encroachment. 
One’s eye travels from the Bahr-Gazal port to Wadai and West Darfur; 
one reflects on the ease with which Zebehr took Darfur with the native 
forces of DarFertit, crushing the Baggaras on the way; one reflects 
how Rabi started from DarFertit with 600 rifles and has conquered 
Bornu. Wadai and Tripoli hang much together by trade. ‘Tripoli 
has the shortest of all routes across the Sahara to negro land, a popu- 
lation that detests the Turks, and frontiers abutting on Egypt, with a 
military route which Alexander the Great had to seriously consider. 
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Whatever the object be in having a Nile port on the Bahr-Gazal, it 
is certainly not the economic development of the French Ubangi 
sphere. It is DarFertit first and then conquests with Zandeh troops. 


TIT.—Gorpvon anp His Mistakes. 


Many persons will persist in cherishing illusions about Zebehr and 
his slave trade, unless I publish the whole evidence, with a critical 
commentary. I can here only allude to parts of it, and state my 
conclusion that Zebehr is a deeply-wronged man, wrongly accused 
of slave-raiding and slave-selling, and of rebellion and disloyalty, 
and of having no visible means of subsistence except the slave 
trade; that his son received intolerable provocations whilst trying 
to hold on to his father’s property and to get full inventories 
made and countersigned before giving it up to Gordon’s disreputable 
Mudirs (all proved conspirators), whose evident intentions were to get 
troops on false pretences and then invade DarFertit and plunder it 
and to burn all Zebehr’s papers, books, accounts, and inventories, and 
embezzle his property, and report that they had found a desert of 
slave trade and rebellion. If anyone questions this I hope they will 
begin by explaining how Zebehr’s letter, dated Cairo May 15th 
1878, reached Dem Suleiman and set troops in motion thence to 
Dem Idris, and so caused the official there to fly and reach Gaba 
Shambe, on the Lado Nile, by June 17th—34 days after date; and 
why he ordered £25,000 worth of ostrich feathers to be despatched, 
not before “rebelling,” but “not later than 28th September”; and 
left his gold and jewels at Dem Suleiman all the time (for if his 
brother could be trusted with the feathers he could also take the 
treasure of equal or greater value and less bulk). The letter is 
transparently genuine and confidential, and looks as if legal opinions 
had been taken on the matters it deals with. It is published in Sir 
H. Gordon’s Memoirs of his brother as the chief or only evidence of 
rebellion against the writer, and was published by Gordon Pasha as 
such in Arabic for his own justification. 

Gordon Pasha’s ignorance of DarFertit can be measured by his 
own admissions, his want of European subordinates, and by the proved 
conspiracies of his chief officials, Yussuf, Mudir of Rohl; Fauzi and 
Idris, successively Mudirs of Bahr-Gazal ; 'Tuhamy, his trusted secre- 
tary of 1877, and Osman Rifki Pasha, his Deputy-Governor of the 
Soudan in his absences in the first half of 1878. They shared in four 
conspiracies in shifting pairs or trios. 

Gordon speaks of the north limit of area 1 as beyond the pretended 
boundaries of Egypt, and to him Darl ertit meant area la. He 
says, “The huge Bedouin tribes of Kordofan and Darfur . . . raid on 


the negro tribes to the south . . . beyond even the pretended boun- 
dary of Egypt. . . . With the British Government in possession”’ (of 
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the Soudan), * this slave trade could not be stopped unless it pushed 
its frontier to the frontier of the negro tribes, and there established a 
line of posts. . . . This would be a dead loss . . . I do not think it 
will ever be prevented until the frontier of Egypt extends up to the 
negro frontier, which it cannot do for thirty years—if then.’’* 

The “ pretended boundary ”’ is here the Bahr-Arab ; “ the frontier 
of the negro tribes” is the north edge of area 1. Zebehr’s line of 
posts had been there for four years as Government posts, and for eight 
or nine years in fact. Two negro tribes had migrated to gain his 
protection. He had brought his frontiers round from the south-east 
to face the Baggaras and then conquered them. He was paying 
£15,000 a year for DarFertit, with the necessity of governing Shakka 
also, in order to keep the Dongola road open, but he did not find it a 
dead loss. What he did not do was to stop slave-dealers passing 
through the north-east corner of his land to the Bahr-Gazal. It paid 
him to trade with them, and to victual their caravans. If he had 
no legal right to stop them he could not do otherwise. If he had 
a right to stop them he would certainly have done so if he was 
selling slaves in competition with the Bahr-Gazal, in order to make 
the buyers buy his own slaves at nearer points in area 1. 

As late as January, 1879, Gordon could not imagine how Zebehr 
could offer to pay £25,000 a year for the negro provinces unless he 
sent down slaves, but in 1882 Lupton Bey was offering to pay 
£27,000 for DarFertit and Bahr-Gazal, and in 1883 let out that his 
province showed a profit of £60,000. Gordon looked no further than 
Schweinfurth, whose map, he says, shows to what great distances 
inland the slave-dealers’ stations extend. But Schweinfurth only 
shows those in area 5 and Dem Suleiman. The barrier screen of 
free Zandeh chiefs bounded that traveller’s view. 

In Schweinfurth’s time, of course, Zebehr’s DarFertit was a 
private speculation without a name, so that he only applies that name 
to the sold-out land (area 1a) to which it originally belonged. 
Schweinfurth declined Zebehr’s invitation to travel west and south of 
Dem Suleiman (and behind the barrier screen) because he was a 
botanist and had lost his brown paper for pressing flowers. He 
measured Zebehr’s ivory trade by the small quantity that he sent 
down by river; and consequently he concluded that slaves were his 
source of wealth. DarFertit was thus ignored by Schweinfurth and 
Gordon, and the book published in 1891 by Major Wingate, head of 
the Egyptian Intelligence Department, therefore ignores it too. 

In 1874-6, Gordon was on the Lado Nile and did not trouble 
about the Bahr-Gazal, beyond blocking its exports of slaves and ivory 
and sending Gessi to Meshra to notify this. DarFertit being out- 


(1) June 21, 1877, pp. 237, 238, in the third edition of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s Colonel 
Gordon in Central Africa. 
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side his jurisdiction was not thought of. As Governor-General, he 
never went south of Shakka, and was there only two days with a 
perfidious secretary. He did not know Arabic, he had scarcely any 
European assistant, he sent none to the Bahr-Gazal till Gessi 
went up to fight the wrong man. Except for thirty-four days at 
Khartoum, he was always in the deserts north and east of Shakka 
and Khartoum, or in Egypt, the Red Sea, Harrar and Abyssinia. 
With a conspirator for secretary, except when he was in the 
north and east, treating Zebehr and his son as enemies, while they 
were reluctant on their side to disclose and wind up their trade till 
the last minute, it was not easy to know. The lad of seventeen, whom 
he had shot, was the only honest or truthful official that he had south of 
latitude 10, except a Kuropean or two about Lado; and all the others 
were conspiring for that one’s destruction. Nothing reached Gordon 
but Gessi’s disjointed scraps of discovery, news of war, and 
requests for powder, and a telegram that Suleiman was shot, until 
he had left the Soudan. 


LV.—Tne Imporrance OF THE ZANDEHS. 


I believe that we shall have to use Zandehs and Zandeh chiefs to 
organise the whole negro Soudan, and I suggest that Zandeh will be 
a better local official language than Arabic throughout most of it, 
for they will make all the natives that they rule learn it, and it can 
be written in European characters. 

Between the Sirdar and his English officers and the raw negro 
labour that has to be governed there is a vast gulf, to be bridged by 
some organisation of agents who must obey orders, speak the truth, 
preserve peace, make the negroes work, and supply recruits of the 
best quality forthe army. The use of Arabic-speaking Moslem Sou- 


<lanese and Egyptians has been proved to be radically wrong, rotten 


and detestable. It means slave trade, fraud, race antipathies, and a 
vicious morality. It will be worse now, as there is hardly an honest 
man left alive in the Arab Soudan better than a bold brigand or a 
camel-driver ; and if there is, he is wanted where he is and cannot be 
spared. Egyptians are more helpless and do not stand the climate. 
Englishmen cost too much, in pay, keep, sick leave, and frequent 
changes on death and short service. All these, with their baggage, 
special wants, cooks, interpreters, ete., cannot cover the ground and 
travel like native Zandeh chiefs or do their work. 

The Zandehs of Makaraka are far the best-known fraction of the 
whole and the only ones outside DarFertit. They are about 14 per 
cent. of the Egyptian Zandehs, and 14 to 2 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Equator province. Petherick first got their goodwill ; Agad 
& Co. used them as troops to reduce the rest. Baker took them 
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over, and under Gordon and Emin they were the mainstay of the 
province. They only numbered 1,500 Zandehs and ruled 11,000 
subjects (adult males, in 1877). Yet “no warlike expedition, no 
peaceful enterprise requiring much labour and porterage, could be 
carried out in which Ringio, at the head of his brave Makarakas 
(Zandehs), did not play the chief part. I need only mention the 
transport of Gordon’s two steamers in sections to Dufile. Ringio lent 
4,000 workmen and carriers”; and did it, losing 500 men over the 
job. In the next year he did two-thirds of the work of the province, 
and must have lost 10 to 20 per cent. of his men in these two years 
of corvées. Dr. Junker’s list of what he did speaks ill for the state 
of the province and the usefulness of its other inhabitants. “ Ringio 
ruled his people with an iron hand and great good sense, and was 
genial, courteous, and respectful,” though Dr. Junker (who was 
unsympathetic to negroes), with his usual moderation, only calls him 
“ an intelligent-looking, robust negro, courteous and anxious to pass 
for a cultivated Nubian.” Dr. Murie, however, who is alive, spent 
nine months of disaster with Mr. and Mrs. Petherick, Ringio, and 
Ringio’s two nieces,’ and he told me that ‘“ Ringio was as true a 
gentleman as I ever met.” 


Dr. Junker found scores of Ringios, many “ capable of discharging 


high administrative functions with tact and advantage to the Govern- 
ment.” “Sound judgment, a calm, dignified bearing and justifiable 
pride,” he says, “are qualities largely shared by the Zandeh nation 
itself.” “*Zandehs are always the most trustworthy.” From him 
and others we collect that the race is trustworthy, and that the chiefs 
are remarkable for sound judgment, bravery, energy, self-respect, 
reliability, frank outspoken truthfulness, simplicity of life, habits and 
household, strict rule and enforcement of discipline ; clear-cut resolute 
features and the eyes of a hunter or of a commander are what we 
always hear of—the eyes especially. They have a regular feudal 
system which only wants a few Europeans at the head and a few 
million negroes below. ‘“ The Zandehs are destined to spread over 


(1) One niece was Mr. Petherick’s ‘‘ promised bride,’’ but was married to his head- 
man, as Petherick meanwhile married in England and became H.B.M. Consul at 
Khartoum. She was ‘‘as intelligent a girl as he had ever met.” Mrs. Petherick 
says: ‘‘ I was quite charmed with her, and found her eyes the most beautiful I had 
ever beheld.’’ Before she left she ‘‘could fill pages with instances of the kind 
thoughts and unwearied affection’’ of the other niece. Zandeh women of any rank 
seem to be quict, reserved, trustful, and, one might almost say, ladylike and well 
brought up. They know they are well protected. They were ‘exceedingly rare in 
the slave-market, as the Zandehs have an unbounded affection for their women, and 
will pay almost any price to ransom them.’ All the Khartoum ivory traders who: 
married them, to get an entrance into the country, were killed or expelled by their 
wives’ relations for misconduct, except, of course, Zebehr, who acted differently. 
Semio’s daughter would not marry anyone of her father’s choice, and made a show of 
suicide when pressed. Dr. Junker did not study the women, and he reflects the 
opinions of his Monbuttu handmaiden on them. 
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all Central Africa,” says Casati, and Bornu goes to prove this. “‘ Whole 
regiments could be formed amongst them in a few days by any decent 
man,” says Schweinfurth. Their chiefs are decent men, and have been 
at that work for two hundred and fifty years. Habits of discipline, 
loyalty, war and conquest have become ingrained in the course of 
thirteen generations under leaders whose names are still known and 
honoured. Without pride of pure blood and sensible government, 
this race could not have been kept together, for they are hunters. “ The 
Zandehs prove their superiority over their neighbours by their well- 
ordered political organisation. They are not negroes, but must be 
related to the Gallas, Somalis and Danakil,” says Baron von Heuglin, 
who ought rather to have connected them with the Western (and not 
the Eastern) Hamitic race, the Fulahs, through the Gagas of a.p. 1550- 
1600. They are the finest military material we have in Africa, and 
with their hunter’s eyes and habits ought to make first-rate shots. I 
believe the whole question of this nation and their future use and 
employment over most of the negro Soudan deserves the most careful 
attention. 

My study of DarFertit dates from the time when I and others 
planned Lupton Bey’s escape from Khartoum. He died suddenly 
whilst the last relays of camels were being laid on for escape to 
Suakim. Had he lived I do not think it would have been left to the 
Belgians to take out all that ivory (see page 853). 

All that I have hitherto predicted in respect to this frontier has 
come true. When the experts said that the Makua flowed to Lake 
Chad I said it joined the Congo and published my reasons. When the 
discovery of the Ubangi proved me right in 1887 I wrote that the 
French would make it their route to the Bahr-Gazal. In 1891 I 
warned someone that the French would be at Fashoda first. In 
1894, after that unexpected and futile lease to the Congo State, I 
wrote to the Foreign Office predicting all that has happened, the 
Belgian retirement, the French at Fashoda, the Zandehs at Wau, 
Semio’s transport, etc., ete. I sent in this map. It was too late, but 
who could have foreseen such a thing as that Congo State lease ? Our 
Intelligence Department should have stopped that. I then went to 
South Africa. What I have said here can be easily verified by sending 
up rid the Congo and Itimbiri, through Congo State territory, and 
to Semio, who now lives on the Belgian frontier (R. Mbomu), or by 
asking Zebehr. I will make one more prediction. We shall be 
jockeyed in any of these many future boundary delimitations unless 
the Government employs a proper African expert ; and if we do not 
keep the Zandehs we shall repent it. 


J.T. Wiis. 








THE FRENCH COLONIAL CRAZE! 


Ir has already been said “that France must have her colonies or 
cease to exist”; an economic formula, dry and imperative in tone, 
but so absolutely true that it needs no further development. 

There is only one civilised country in the whole world, namely, 
North America, which can dispense with colonial appendages; and 
this for the simple reason that her soil extends under every degree of 
latitude, and can consequently yield all produce necessary for her 
inhabitants: the produce of hot climates as well as the produce of 
cold. It is unnecessary to enlarge on such a well-established fact, 
and we will therefore pass on to examine the result of certain efforts 
made by the different powers in Africa: that continent which has 
been for so long a prey to European greed. The English possess 
Sierra-Leone, the Gold Coast, Ashanti, the Southern Sudan or Lower 
Niger, Sokoto ; the vast lake country of Eastern Africa; Egypt, the 
Cape, Natal, the Transvaal protectorate, Zululand, Bechuanaland 
(the Kalahari desert), and Matabeleland. Germany reigns over Togo, 
the Cameroons, Angra-Pequena, Usagara, Uzeguha, Ukami, &c., in 
Western Africa, and Damara in South-West Africa. Belgium has 
her Congo Free State. France keeps Algeria, Tunis, Senegal, the 
Sudan, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Congo, the Somali country, 
Madagascar with its dependencies (Diégo-Suarez, Nossy Bé, Sainte- 
Marie de Madagascar); the Islands of Réunion, Mayotte, and the 
Comores. Therefore, at the present impetuous rate of events we shall 
soon see the whole of Africa swallowed up by this European cgre ; 
while her territories are being cut and hacked to pieces indiscrimi- 
nately. On the map nothing but blue and green, violet and red 
marksare to be seen. ‘he blue represents England, the red Germany, 
the green Italy ; the, marks themselves change every six months, 
increasing or diminishing; the frontier lines appear to be made of 
pasteboard, which one stroke can displace, just as a child by some 
slight motion of the hand can overthrow a house of cards. Nations 
and races are disposed of much as we would dispose of small personal 
holdings. 

We will not affirm, like so many others, that such autocratic pro- 
ceedings are the negation of whatever social morality there may be in 
us; because, first of all, the present state of things has always existed, 
and is a matter of ancient history; and history deals with the 
perpetual and victorious attempts of the strong to vanquish the weak. 


(1) From the French of M. Gaston Donnet's L’ exaygération Coloniale inthe Revue Bleue 
for Sept. 24th; translated by E. G. 
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Besides, what proof have we, that the dark races would not, in our 
place, have been every bit as grasping and as selfish as ourselves ? 
Furthermore, to put ourselves as much as possible in the right, it is 
probable that in acting by them as we have done, we have rendered 
them a signal service. 

During a journey made three years ago in the Eastern Sahara I 
became convinced that since the Moors had entered into relations 
with Senegambia, their rate of mortality had decreased. Indigenous 
tribes gain by contact, though, on the other hand, they more often 
fall victims to certain abuses of power; but, all the same, these abuses 
of power do not go so far as to order five hundred decapitations in 
one day as Behanzin Glé-Glé was in the habit of doing before 
Abomey was taken. We are right in our desire to possess a few 
colonies, but wrong in our exaggeration of that desire; an exaggera- 
tion which, at this moment, threatens to become a chronic mania for 
colonisation. 

A nation cannot dilate itself like gas, to its thousandth power ; 
limits exist which are not to be overstepped. A Hercules with a 
weight of five hundred kilogrammes on his back could not hold him- 
self upright; and the veriest prodigy of activity, given the work 
of two years to accomplish in two weeks, would succumb to the task. 
England is at present in just such an over-weighted condition; she is 
weighed down by her plethora of health and riches; blood pours from 
her surcharged veins; she can bear no more. She is absorbed and 
paralysed by India, Canada, Australia, and the Transvaal, and, in 
spite of possessing both her army and her navy, she has arrived at a 
crisis when she can no longer maintain order in all the different parts 
of her gigantic Empire, and in the event of a big colonial war,’ would 
have to leave herself unprotected; a dangerous possibility to which 
she closes her eyes, while the madness of acquisition continues to 
gain on her. As a nation the English are remarkable for their 
comprehension of the material side of life; for their modern develop- 
ments, their quick realisation of all that can be effected by scientific 
work; and yet it is this very nation for whom the term “ common 
sense”’ must assuredly have been invented, which now affords a 
spectacle to the world at large of ridiculous and culpable folly. 

To be candid, we might almost rejoice at the spectacle, for England 
is a rival to be feared, were we not ourselves on the point of falling 
into the same traps and the same errors. We have only to glance at 
a French atlas to see that we are displaying an equal amount of blind 
unreasonableness. We have Algeria and Tunis; we have Senegal 
and the Sudan as far as the Niger; beyond the Niger we have 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey and Congo; surely a wise 
nation would rest content with these possessions; but apparently we 

(1) See on this subject England’s Weak Point, by Naval Lieutenant Duboc. 
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are unable todo so. We aspire to Eastern Africa; we aspire “ to 
see the tri-colour flag flying over St. Louis and Brazzaville as far as 
the Nile, and beyond that, over Abyssinia to Djibouti on the Gulf of 
Aden.” In plain speaking, we desire to annex a good half of the 
African continent; truly an ambitious scheme, and one into whose 
possible results, if effected, we have a right to inquire.. Our methods 
of commercial development are by no means beyond reproachful 
criticism. It is well known that we have done almost nothing with 
our possessions, or else so little that to draw attention to the fact is merely 
to give cause for humiliation.t. Our oldest colonies have never been 
self-supporting. ‘‘ They incur an enormous expenditure; the greater 
part of which goes in the remuneration of superabundant functionaries 
and agents, in useless and premature buildings, badly studied grants, 
favours bestowed on mediocre personages ; so that practically, there 
is no equivalent return for an immense outlay. The greater part of 
her possessions impoverish France and yield her no return.” ? 

Martinique, Guadeloupe and Réunion are of “adult years” and 
should have ceased to require subsidies, but they still receive several 
millions a year. Algeria is suffering from a deficit of nearly thirty 
millions. Senegal and the Sudan are in a similar state of arrears. 
As for the Congo, its financial condition is to-day in such parlous 
case that any amelioration seems hopeless. In short, the metropolitan 
tax-payer buys 100 millions in round figures, without taking into 
account the extraordinary expenditure incurred by expeditions and 
conquests, and in virtue of our being, next to England, the greatest 
colonial power in the world.® We need not, however, despair; an 
empire cannot be created in a few years; only in the meantime, it 
were desirable not to extend 2 domain already too large by half for 
the advantages we accrue from it. 

What would be said of a manufacturer who, alongside of a factory 
which brought him no return, was eager to build a second factory 
also likely to fail? And yet, we are putting ourselves, as a nation, 
in an equally ridiculous position. If we glance over the I'rench part 
of Africa we see immense territories absolutely uninhabited; 100 
kilometres into the interior there is not a single acre cleared. Dahomey 
still waits for her first trading store. Senegal, which has been in our 

1) The Colonial Review of the colonial government gave, in one of its recent numbers, 
the statistics of French commercial transactions in Oceana during March 1898. Here 
are the figures. The exports of the Colony to France are at the rate of 40 franes 50 
centimes in value; 2 kilogrammes 100 in weight. The exportation abroad consists of 
3 francs of bamboo, 3 frances 36 of hay, 4 francs 30 of manioc, and 9 francs of bananas. 

2) Paul Leroy Beaulieu. 

3) According to M. Rotteau’s report, made after the Commission on the Budget, the 
Madagascar expedition will have cost, up to the expiration of the year 1897, the sum 
of 124,792,318 franes: namely 63,495,653 francs for expenses incurred by the Ministry 


ro 


of War up to December 31st, 1896 ; 28,532,000 francs for the navy, and finally 32,764,655 
frances for the Colonial Prime Minister. 
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possession for several centuries, owns no more than six large com- 
mercial depéts, depending entirely on the trade in gum and arachide. 
Suppress these two natural products and Saint Louis, Rufisque and 
Dakar would be ruined simultaneously. The original colonists have 
pleaded in vain for the introduction of new industries; routine holds 
its sway, and doubtless many years will elapse before the majority of 
our countrymen recognise that the first cotton-planter in Cayor would 
have a fair chance of making his fortune. 

Our Eastern Sahara is held up to ridicule; its utter uselessness is 
publicly proclaimed, while the fact is ignored that the Sahara possesses 
along a coast-line of 150 kilometres, a fishing-bank, Arguin-Portendik, 
which could rival Newfoundland and an oasis similar to the Adrar, 
capable of supplying, at the lowest price, hundreds of tons of gum. 

But there are even more seductive occupations than cultivation and 
commerce. We must, first of all, establish our frontiers, draw up an 
exact balance and debtor account of what territorial riches we have 
acquired, and this is in itself a most complicated labour. Not a week 
passes without having to change our data: there are frontiers to be 
raised, trading posts to be displaced, treaties to rectify. 

Why these superhuman calculations, why this attention to posts 
and frontiers when it is well known with what indifference we 
abandon them’ What has become of the commercial houses esta- 
blished by Mizow in Adamou? At each session of the chamber the 
Prince of Arenburg, with a perseverance worthy of all praise, ascends 
the tribune. Again and again he calls on the country to judge the 
proceedings of the “ Royal Niger Company.” He asked for repara- 
tion, which he did not get; he demanded an indemnity, which was 
likewise refused. And yet we advance and advance, and always without 
a definite programme ; we send travellers, at the risk of their lives, 
into unknown countries. These travellers sign conventions, instal 
factories, and when at last, thanks to them, trade is set going, some 
stranger comes along and says: Be kind enough to clear out of this ; 
and we do so most politely, apologising for the liberty of our in- 
trusion. It is hardly necessary to multiply such instances in order to 
demonstrate that we still regard the practical utilisation of territory 
and indigenous handiwork as matters of no importance. Dare I 
venture to assert that in colonial matters we are merely amateurs, or 
to speak more correctly, incorrigible Utopians ? Our object in hold- 
ing Senegal is not so much for the sake of her cotton plantations, as 
for the idea of ‘‘ shedding over barbaric nations the glory of the name 
of France.” This is the typical sentence with which most public 
perorations are wound up. It is an optimistic style of eloquence; but 
as false as it is cheap. 

Buying and selling should be, in reality, the ultimate object of all 
modern colonisation. It is of small matter that an Ouoloff or a 
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Toucouleur can read according to Larive’s or Leyssenne’s most im- 
proved method ; that he knows the principal features of our history 
according to M. de Crozal’s anthological treatises; but it is of supreme 
importance that he should be thoroughly reliable in his trading 
accounts. Africa should be considered in the light of a gigantic 
stock-exchange, as a vast agricultural domain and nothing else. 
There should be as few functionaries as possible; the aborigines should 
be their own administrators according to the laws, customs, and pre- 
judices of their low understanding. <A strong constabulary to keep 
order, and that is all. The method we adopt at present, however, is 
entirely contrary. We have applied to Oualo the immortal principles 
of 1789: Man is born free. In consequence, we abolish slavery, the 
keystone of the Mussulman social edifice, and we nominate men as 
electors who do not know their right hand from their left. The 
question of slavery is a wide one; streams of blood and of ink have 
been shed in the attempts to solve it, and more or less in vain; it will 
defy solution, as long as the Mahomedans last. The black races who 
practise Islamism are simply enforcing its strictest rules in keeping 
slaves. The Koran explains the whole system, and regulates the 
conditions of sale and purchase, and in its directions desires, as far as 
possible, to protect the captive against the hardships of his captivity. 
In reality, that captive holds exactly the same position as our own 
servants ; indeed, at times, his is the preferable position. Masters and 
servants live on a footing of equality, smoking the same pipe, drink- 
ing and eating out of the same calabash, sleeping under the same 
mat. In spite of this idyllic picture, I do not maintain for one 
moment that we should uphold slavery ; to assume that the right of 
taking possession of a human being as we should of a sheep, consti- 
tutes a social law, were alike stupid and contemptible; but in 
suggesting that the hour has not yet come for making radical changes 
in the religious habits of a fanatically narrow-minded population, | 
do not overstep the bounds of good sense. For long to come in 
African affairs it will be better to act in accordance with the device of 
the free-traders: Let do, let be. 

We have been accused ' of possessing colonies, without having any 
colonial régime, or colonial system; of being mere experimentalists, 
whose experiments end in terrible confusion, in a Tower of Babel. It 
is imperative, we are told, that such a state of matters should cease, 
and that we should endeavour to organise some system of colonisation. 
The reproach is not undeserved, we have neither a régime nor a 
system, we are always experimenting, trying first one thing and then 
another, never keeping to any method. I once asked a government 
official why we held the Congo. 


(1) By M. de Lamarzelle. 
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‘For pecuniary reasons,” he replied: “ for the purpose of sowing, 
planting, reaping and selling.” 

‘** Quite so; but unluckily we neither sow nor reap, consequently 
we have nothing to sell.” He acquiesced and I insisted. 

‘“‘ Then pray explain to me why we keep the Congo?” He thought 
a moment. 

‘Probably in order to spite Germany or Belgium.” 

We collect colonies as connoisseurs collect bric-d-brac or tapestry:! 
The administrative incapability of conseils généraux living like para- 
sites on the budgets, the privileges of chartered companies still 
awaiting legislative sanction, the ruination of ports by a universal 
tariff, the insufficiency of public works, all these are considered trifles 
so long as we increase our collection, so long as we continue ceaselessly 
to develop on the map what is euphemistically termed our sphere of 
influence. It would be considered time lost if we did not hear every 
three months that we had taken possession of the marshes on the 
Ubangi or on the Chari. The progress of exploration in the basin of 
the Nile, or the Tchad, or Niger is followed as eagerly as the difficult 
course of a steeplechase. It would not be surprising if we took to 
betting on it. But this contest between thine and mine in which we 
seize villages and fields of yams only to surrender them to the English, 
who, in their turn, abandon them, would be simply ludicrous were it 
not for the sacrifice of life and the heavy pecuniary losses involved. 
And all the time the voice of the country is clearly declaiming against 
a continuance of this “ policy of expansion.” 

“The moment is at hand,” says M. Loubet, ‘when we shall have 
to choose whether, for the sake of empty glorification, we shall pre- 
serve our empire intact, or whether we shall renounce those of our 
possessions which in no way benefit us.” Our financial condition calls 
for immediate relief; the country imperiously demands economy ; we 
are weary of peculiar privileges arising from our having the honour 
of being the most heavily-taxed nation of Europe. The Government 
understands the case, and has condemned, times without number, 
every action of which the Chamber disapproves. Unfortunately it has 
not persisted in its wise purpose, otherwise why do we continue to 
penetrate into the interior, into the regions which separate the Congo 
from the tributaries of the Nile? And what need have we of the 
Nile itself? What practical value exists in the formula so frequently 
enunciated by those who favour expansion? Between Berber in the 
north and Redjaf in the south, the course of the river belongs in the 
15 degrees of latitude to the Mahdists, the Abyssinians, and the French. 
The more one seeks to understand the motives which drive us out of 
our legitimate domain into this part of Africa, the more they escape 
us. The only reasons which seem clear and potential are those based 
on national pride, or rather on national vanity, for I imagine no one 
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really believes that the Nile occupation can add in any degree to our 
collective wealth; while we already hold the Sudan, Senegal, the 
Congo, Algeria, Tunis, and Madagascar, which, under proper super- 
vision and wise direction, could support one hundred million inhabi- 
tants—that is to say, more than double our own population. 

In our projects of conquest we overlook Islam ; ineanwhile Islam 
thrives on our defeats and expands with our retrogressions. ‘T'o-day 
it acts in self-defence ; to-morrow, if we do not take heed, it will 
threaten us; there is an ever-increasing agitation. The Desert, closed 
to us since the F latters episode, is one immense cauldron seething with 
hatred, and that hatred will overflow, and pouring across the Sudan, 
will inundate the whole of Africa. Then not only the Sahara, but 
Turkey—Turkey, which William I1., in his blind stupidity, protects 
—will take a lead in the work of death. Her conquest of the Greeks 
is almost an apotheosis; it is known now that the Mussulman has 
triumphed over the Christian ; the news has spread from the Bakhayas 
to the Senoussis. We can no longer maintain a position in Africa 
by virtue of our prestige, our incontestable reputation of power; nor 
can we afford to trifle with this prestige, for, if continuing to reject all 
methodical precision of action, we confine ourselves to sending out 
indiscriminately troops which are massacred regularly, the Arab and 
the negro will discover before long that our power is merely apparent, 
while at present each fresh mission we despatch entails a fresh massacre. 

The events of the last fifteen years, the murders which we left 
unavenged,' have sensibly lowered French supremacy in the northern 
continent. 

I am firmly convinced that if the Sahara is closed to us it is solely 
due to the Flatters disaster. lad we at once demanded reparation, 
the country of the Hogars and the Adzgoers would have been ours. 
Yet we continue to act by timid half-measures: we know that the 
country desires no further expeditions or conquests, and we dare not 
oppose her wish; still we hanker after part of the Nile in imitation 
of our great English neighbours. Accordingly, under pretext ‘ of 
making sure of our posts in the Congo region, established and organ- 
ised by the Lieutenant-Governor,” we send out Captain Marchand 
with directions to reach Fashoda; and in order to carry out the 
scheme, he is given a couple of battalions of Havassas and Gabonais, 
not sufficiently numerous to be considered an army, but too numerous 
to constitute a peaceful caravan. 

It has already been stated, forcibly stated, that there are only two 
methods of colonial development : by force——ten thousand men and 
some guns; by persuasion—fifteen men and porters laden with pro- 
duce and material. The moment has come for us to make a decision 


(1) The two most recent murders are those of Captain Casemajou and the interpreter, 


. Olive. 
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regarding Africa; if we want to take possession of certain portions 
by driving away the natives and establishing ourselves in their 
place, then sound the charge for war; but it will be a terrible 
war; if, on the other hand, we are desirous of assuring to ourselves 
the monopoly of buying and selling, without considering the 
immediate territorial possession, let us give ourselves up to the 
commercial side of affairs. With 50,000 francs worth of bales 
of cotton, I could go, in perfect safety with a dozen carriers, 
from Saint-Louis to Borneo. Had we always resorted to the latter 
pacific expedient, had we borne in mind that a colony is not neces- 
sarily a place for the display of military heroism, nor a vague terri- 
tory over which to unfurl the tri-colour flag, with shouts of “ Long live 
France !”’ and beating of drums, but a centre of production, “a ware- 
house for a wholesale and retail sale and purchase,”’ French Africa, 
French Asia, and 'rench America would long ago have revelled in 
prosperity. The millions spent in attempts to reach the Nile had been 
better employed in the construction of the Kayes Railway; instead 
of aspiring to the conquest of Berber we might have thought of 
securing our part of the Sudan by the destruction of Sambey. 
Finally, had we embarked for Madagascar and not set out for Djibouti 
in the Abyssinian adventure, the railroad between Tamatava and 
Tananriva would have proved itself of infinitely more importance 
than ‘the one at Harar. In short, we should show our wisdom by 
staying at home peaceably, and by developing what really belongs to 
France. Our Colonial Empire comprises over seven million square kilo- 
metres, with fifty million inhabitants. That might well suffice for 
the occupation of our activity and our forces; indeed, there are some 
of us who consider that in so large an Empire we posesss already ten 
times more than is desirable. 
| Gaston Donner. 








PARNELL AND HIS POWER. 


Wuen Mr. Parnell was deposed the backbone of Home Rule was 
extracted. Deprived of his qualities, the Celtic temperament was 
abandoned to its faults. Unsuppressed by his alien will, its incendiary 
temper and its passion for replies have been fatal again as before. It 
is not very deeply said that no man is indispensable. ew men are. 
One man was. The application of that maxim depends upon the 
distinction between constitutional statics and the dynamics of agita- 
tion. ‘To an established order of politics, in which constructed insti- 
tutions are manipulated with more or less skill upon complex but 
routine systems, the greatest personality is no more strictly necessary 
than is'the individuality of any man to the working of a machine. 
But in conflict, whether of parties or armies, single genius asserts its 
ascendency. In the evocation and direction of popular forces, as 
involuntary and impermanent in themselves as storms at sea, the 
power of one irreplaceable personality may be as indispensable as the 
wand of Prospero to the raising of the waves that do his purpose and 
subside upon the indistinguishable deep. There is something of this 
elemental nature in the characteristic emotionalism of the Celt, inert 
and mobile, dangerous and ineffectual, surging and sinking with the 
most extravagant reactions of vehemence and dejection, incapable of 
continuity. Abandoned to itself, Celtic emotionalism alternates 
between internecine anarchy and moody quietism. It is under the 
organic impress of great leadership alone that this inchoate mass be- 
comes incaleulably formidable, and gathers a disciplined force of an 
almost irresistible impact. With the withdrawal of the integrating 
ascendency of a man, the imposing phenomenon of solidarity relaxes, 
separates, vanishes ; an extraordinary coherence falls back to irrevo- 
cable confusion and the original chaos. There is no continuity. It 
takes another man to make another movement. That is the inexorable 
law of Irish politics. The Celt knows his need. He is rebellious to: 
symbolic title. He never acknowledged succession through minors 
and women. He craves for actual discipline and a real dictator. The 
only political institution of the Celt is the Chief. Mr. John Hill 

surton observes it in his J/istory of Scotland. Mr. Bodley main- 
tains it in his book on France. Mr. Barry O’Brien proves it in his 
Life of Charles Stewart Parnell 


* * * * 


Mr. Barry O’Brien’s biography of a great man is by no means a 


great book. Its limits are strict and deliberate. Within them it is 


(1) The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell, 1846-91. By R. Barry O’Brien, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, author of Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland, &e. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 2 vols. 
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a performance of rather deeper merit and design than may appear 
upon the surface. His materials if not assimilated are arranged, 
His metallic iteration of short sentences, if not a fine style, is an 
incisive manner. His authorised records of the impressions made by 
Parnell upon the most considerable of his contemporaries are a part 
of his book to which many historians in the future must throw the 
footnote. As the original dossier of a strange and disputed subject 
the book cannot be displaced, and is not likely to be largely supple- 
mented. Mr. Barry O’Brien is neither a deep philosopher or a vivid 
artist. His writing has pith and brevity, and is without plasticity 
and colour. His abstention from eloquence is almost as rigid as that 
of Parnell himself. Abookconfessing a profound sympathy with the 
subject could not have been done with more restraint or economy, and. 
could scarcely have been calculated with more exact judgment, to leave 
all controversy open, and to bring the most opposite opinions of Parnell’s 
character to a common measure of the mere greatness of the man. 

It leaves the portrait of a memorable figure to be realised and the 
problem of a mysterious nature to be elucidated. It remains for 
some I*roude of the future to put Parnell upon the literary canvas 
—to make intelligible the compelling aspect of command; the 
atmosphere of tacit sovereignty that there was about the man. From 
that canvas his resting eyes, observing and impenetrable, ought to 
follow the mind like the rememberable eyes of Philip IV. in the 
most solemn portrait in the world. In later years his shapely and 
deceptive beard concealed a jaw that recalled at once the remorseless 
masses of bone indicated in Holbein’s drawings of so many of the 
Tudor nobles as well as of their sovereign. Sooner or later, Parnell 
must be the subject of one of the great pictures of literature. Mr. 
Barry O’Brien gives us no such picture. He is essentially a remark- 
able précis-writer rather than an artist; but he must remain the 
précis-writer to all the artists who may attempt that figure. The 
biography of Parnell is probably written as Parnell would have had it. 

* * ~ ~ 

The power and the tragedy of Parnell’s career require great com- 
parisons. His fate was as tragic as that of Antony or Mary. Among 
his contemporaries, Bismarck only was like him in epic cast of 
character. In English politics the character of Parnell in simple 
solidity, deep craft, conquering force, and the ruling ascendency of 
sheer non-scrupulous strength, takes us back to Cromwell. 

Parnell as a racial product was curiously enough the most typical 
representative of the English-speaking world that has yet been seen. 
His stock was of strong blood and strong bend. The family of 
Parnell came from Cheshire, and matured through two centuries in 
that Irish environment which seems to develop the highest governing- 
apacity of English blood. On the other hand, Mr. Parnell’s mother 
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represented a name as Scottish as Stewart and one as Welsh as 
Tudor, both brought through the American medium. English 
extraction, Irish atmosphere, American maternity deriving from 
Scotch and Welsh blood—the squire of Avondale was the microcosm 
of the English-speaking races. Nor is it without significance that the 
constituency he really represented in the House of Commons was a 
constituency as wide as the Empire and America together. 

Until he was nearly thirty he was as mere a country gentleman as 
Cromwell himself; saturated with his mother’s typical American 
“‘ notions ”’—typical up to yesterday—of British dominion ; and living 
in a silent and gathering dislike of English rule in Ireland. It was 
his fixed idea that Irishmen were despised by the ruling race; that 
the system of government in Ireland was fundamentally a caste- 
system ; and it was not a bit out of any philosophic conviction of the 
wisdom of Mr. Butt’s scheme of Home Rule, but with the deter- 
mination to break the arrogance and ascendency of the British caste 
in Ireland, that Parnell entered politics. He appeared in them out of 
the abrupt machine. It was thought by the fluent and genial types 
who accepted this reserved and inarticulate recruit that he would be a 
respectable nullity, able to pay his own expenses. He was destitute 
of demagogic arts; he was worse than what is understood by a 
wretched speaker. He was inarticulate, capable only of painful 
efforts to be otherwise. He had the repellent insularity of an ice- 
berg. It seemed impossible to conceive a type less adapted to a 
political career or more completely lacking in manner and mind of all 
qualifications for acquiring the smallest following in Celtic politics. 
But he had the rare touch to which the Irish, whenever they feel it, 
respond by immediate instinct. He was a phenomenon among the 
eloquent politicians. It was not only that he learned in the end to 
speak as he desired, in sentences of clear steel—he could do some- 
thing. He could do more than demonstrate: he could prevail. He 
could put an end to confusion and ineffectuality ; he could employ 
all forces, stimulate all talents, combine all interests and all passions 
—the Church, the Fenians, the farmers and the towns—he could 
direct, rule them. He could lead and he could win. It was the 
touch of supreme leadership that began to send the fusing current 
through the country, and to set up the process of electric welding 
that made five-sixths of Ireland one in a massive discipline that was 
without precedent and will probably remain without parallel. It 
would be as useful to speculate upon what France would do under 
another Napoleon as upon what Jreland would do under another 
Parnell. Some things history does not repeat. 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has frequently pointed out that Mr. 
Parnell had not the slightest claim to have invented the policy of 
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Independent Opposition. There is nothing very recondite about the 
idea of Independent Opposition. The only difficulty about that 
policy is to find the masterful hand to work it. The dangerous 
precedent set by Mr. Parnell’s Parliamentary method is, after all, not 
so easy to imitate. When he entered Parliament he found Mr. Butt’s 
party, with the rugged exception of Mr. Biggar, subject to the Irish 
desire to please. ‘They stroked the shell of the tortoise. Parnell 
began to break the shell. That is what attracted the attention of 
Ireland. It was realised that here was a man whom even the whole 
House of Commons could not break, but who might break the whole 
House of Commons. That was the secret of his power. 

We know what he did. He was thirty when he began, and he 
died at forty-five. He disorganised the House of Commons; reversed 
the traditional relations of the races by making Englishmen furious 
while he remained calm; wrested all constitutional forms to revolu- 
tionary ends ; made Ireland ungovernable except by himself; extorted 
more valuable concessions for Ireland ungovernable than Ireland 
submissive would ever have received; paralysed the great Liberal 
majority of 1880; overthrew Mr. Gladstone’s government; put Lord 
Salisbury and the Conservatives into power, and persuaded the 
Constitutional party to hold remarkably civil language towards 
treasonable agitators; threw the Irish vote in Great Britain for 
the first time against the Liberal Party; attained the balance of 
power at a General Election—was for a moment the Warwick of the 
Kmpire; forced Mr. Gladstone to capitulate; placed Mr. Gladstone 
again in power; saw a Bill that would have made him autocrat of 
Ireland rejected by a majority of thirty only in the House of Com- 
mons; drove the most respectable of great journals to the exotic 
course of attacking him on charges of condoning assassination by fac- 
similes of letters that were forged; defeated Tie Times in the last 
and most dramatic of his victories—only to be ruined by the divorce 
case, as completely as was Queen Mary by the Casket Letters; to be 
excommunicated by Mr. Gladstone; deposed by the enthusiasts who 
had re-sworn eternal allegiance twenty-four hours before; hounded 
by his own pack; crushed by the blind forces hurled upon him by 
the Catholic Church; and to die very darkly, leaving his party to 
irremediable anarchy, and his cause to certain extinction. 


* * - * 


Much is explained by Parnell’s later and less intimate relations 
with his party :— 

“ Parnell was walking along the Strand. An Irish member passed and saluted 
the chief. ‘Who was that?’ asked Parnell. ‘Why, don’t you know?’ said his 
companion ; ‘it is one of our party, Mr. ——.’ ‘Ah,’ said Parnell, ‘I did not 
know we had such an ugly man in the party.’ ’’ 
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That is very like the story told by the late Mr. McCullagh Torrens. 
He was walking with Mr. Disraeli, to whom an episcopal personage 
made an impressive obeisance. ‘I made that man a bishop,” said 
Disraeli, reflectively, “ but I forget his name.” 

Mr. Parnell, in his turn, had somewhat ceased to be a hero to his 
discerning valets. That was, as Hegel said, not because the hero was 
not a hero, but because valets were valets. Mr. Barry O’Brien shows 
that few men have made a profounder impression upon their time. 

Mr. Gladstone said: ‘“ Parnell was the most remarkable man I ever 
met. I do not say the ablest man; I say the most remarkable, and 
the most interesting. . . . He was a most extraordinary man.” Mr. 
Chamberlain accepts him decisively for “a great man,’’ and adds that 
he was unscrupulous, like Napoleon. Sir Robert Edgecumbe ex- 
presses a common thought: “Of all the men I ever met, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes alone equals Parnell in possessing that indefinable quality, 
the power to lead men.” Mr. Rhodes reports, for his part, that 
“ Parnell was the most reasonable and sensible man that I ever met.” 
Sir Charles Dilke gives his feeling happily: “ Dealing with him was 
like dealing with a foreign power.” 

To these tributes elicited by Mr. Barry O’Brien we may add others. 
After Parnell’s death, Mr. Frederick Greenwood hazarded the 
opinion, that in the fatal precedent he had set of the perversion of 
Parliamentary machinery to revolutionary purposes, the career of 
Parnell was perhaps the most significant Parliamentary event since 
the Whig Revolution of 1688. Mr. John Morley compared Parnell 
with Cavour in his realistic power of view. Zhe Times, the other 
day, compared him with Bismarck, and gave it that his “ruinous 
force of will” was even greater than Bismarck’s. 

With all this, it might still be possible not to understand why Parnell 
was indispensable. Mr. Justin McCarthy, in a passage of admirably 
candid and damaging confession, puts his finger upon the exact 
essential of the truth :— 


‘« He was not liked by the party asa whole. But like or dislike, all bowed to 
him, because all felt that he was the one man who knew what to do in moments 
of difficulty, and that he was always right. He had the genius of a Commander- 
in-Chief. It was that which gave him his power. Others of us might be useful 
in fixing lines of policy in advance. But when a crisis arose, when something 
had to be done on the instant which might have a serious effect in the future, we 
were no good. We were paralysed. Parnell made up his mind in an instant, 
and did the thing without doubting or flinching.” 


That explanation goes to the root. All the ingenious plans of the 
excitable Celt will go to pieces in a crisis. At the psychological 
moments upon which the success of great enterprises depends 
Parnell alone had the cold and devising brain, the competence in 
emergency. We are reminded of the pregnant remark of Lord 
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Roberts: “I have known many natives whose gallantry and devotion 
could not be surpassed, but I have never known one who would not 
have looked to the youngest British subaltern for support in time of 
difficulty and danger.” There were men in the old Irish Party 
whose cleverness of conception could not be surpassed—Mr. Healy, 
for instance. No one had a more valvable head in a council, and no 
one was more liable to lose his valuable head with a more trivial 
excitability in action. The Celt is like the fox in the fable with a 
hundred ingenious tricks for escaping from the hunter. On the 
sudden appearance of the hunter he does not escape; while the one 
trick of the duller and more collected Saxon probably serves. The 
Celt would address to a calm Leader like Parnell the Wordsworthian 
invocation of a Germanic abstraction—Duty :— 


“Thou who art Victory and Law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity.” 


It was Parnell’s function. For falling into strife the frailty of the 
Celt is more than human. Parnell was victory and law; certain 
alternative to him was chaos and failure. 

7 * * * 

Ireland, in short, was the island of Delos, and Parnell was the peg, 
the point of stability. ‘To pull away that peg was to pull that island 
to pieces and to strew the wave. When Mr. Gladstone abjured 
Parnell he did what no mere enemy could have done—he ruined the 
{rish Party, destroyed Home Rule, and was the fatal agent of 
Unionism. When the Irish members preferred Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. Parnell they did exactly what Mr. McCarthy declares them apt 
to do; they took the wrong step in an emergency. It was the 
power of coping with crises possessed by Parnell alone that made the 
characteristic cleverness of his followers inexpressibly trivial by com- 
parison. The one central reason for holding by the leadership of 
Parnell, at any hazard, was simply that Parnell was indispensable. 
With Parnell everything might have been retrieved. Without him 
nothing could be. 

It was commonly said by the Liberal and Nationalist opponents of 
the Irish dictator (the Unionists knew better), that to support him 
after the Nonconformist excommunication was to prefer Parnell to 
Home Rule. Mr. Parnell’s faithful, who were quite as Irish as Mr. 
Healy, showed some heat in repelling a charge that was by no means 
devoid of truth, or ought not to have been. Mr. Barry O’Brien 
divides into three classes those who cleaved to Parnell. Some good 
hearts could not bear to desert the man. Some put Home Rule first, 
and thought it improbable without Parnell. Some thought that 
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Liberal interference in the leadership of the Irish Party ought to be 
repelled upon principle and regardless of consequences. Most sup- 
porters of Mr. Parnell sought for some pretext of political principle 
as a defence against the imputation of hero-worship. 

There was a fourth and a much simpler reason, not sentimental nor 
opportunist nor academic, as those set out by Mr. Barry O’Brien might 
be variously described. Home Rule without Parnell was indeed ex- 
tremely improbable. Home Rule with Parneil was more than 
doubtful ; for not even his marvellous power could make all as it had 


been. “Never glad confident morning again.” 


The truth was, 
that what might become of Home Rule was of minor importance to 
Ireland. What should become of Parnell was her question. Parnell 
was more important than Home Rule. 


* * + x: 


The formidable fighting power of the Celt, when dominated by a 
great personal force, and the impotent confusion of the Celt when 
released from strong leadership, are a very curious problem. ‘The 
lhish have an extraordinary passion and aptitude for politics. In 
organic enthusiasm, concerted intelligence, persuasive exposition, 
irritating criticism, tactical instinct, Mr. Parnell’s Party was certainly 
the most effective ever seen in a Parliament. But where is that 
Party now? It has vanished no less completely than Hans Breit- 
mann’s. Except Mr. Parnell, its items are what they were. With- 
out Mr. Parnell, the same men are not the same. The once 
irrepressible and effective items are lax, dull, contemned. Some 
inspiration has evaporated. Mr. Gladstone in the latter days saw 
their condition, and, in his conversation with Mr. Barry O’Brien, 
spoke of it as something disastrous and inexplicable :— 

‘¢ Healy was very clever; he made very clever speeches. I do not know what 
has become of him now, but under Parnell he was admirable. . . . He (Parnell) 
succeeded in surrounding himself with very clever men, with men exactly suited 
for his purpose. They have changed since; | don't know why. Everything 
seems to have changed.” 


This is a pathetic passage. Hverything is changed, indeed. Why 
is everything changed? It is, let us repeat it, because the Irish 
temperament, deprived of Mr. Parnell’s qualities, is abandoned to its 
faults. 

Mr. George Meredith throws a choice morsel into the Pilgrim’s 
Scrip of sustaining aphorisms when he observes in one of the great 
chapters of Tie Egoist—this at least only a Celt could have written 
—that temper and policy do not go together. ‘ Decide at the out- 
set, that temper is fatal to policy; hold them with both hands in 
division. One might add, be doubtful of your policy and repress 
your temper; it would be to suppose you wise.” The Celt, when 
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cool, is more full of political invention than other men. But to 
temper he is much more prone, and the immediate agent of his irrita- 
ble susceptibility is his rankling word. It is that which poisons 
every wound and makes scratches incurable. The ability of the 
Happy Warrior to ‘keep the law in calmness made and see what 
he foresaw ” is the gift of the quiet peoples. The Celt is not a Happy 
Warrior. In council Mr. Parnell found his followers full of plans, 
and they were privately amazed at his poverty of fancy. Mr. Healy, 
in particular, we may well believe, never would be at a loss in expe- 
dients of dazzling ingenuity for dealing with hypothetical situations. 
When the confident novice of duelling assured Count Considine in 
Lever’s novel that he could hit a wine-glass in the stem at fifteen 
paces, the veteran replied, ‘I don’t caré sixpence for that, the wine- 
glass had no pistol in his hand.” Exactly. Mr. Parnell was the 
only man in his party who could be relied upon to keep an even 
more accurate hand against pistols than against wine-glasses. He 
had no temper to run away with his policy. He was not always 
regretting having done what he had not meant to do, and what he 
had decided to do he did. His intention was not subject to circum- 
stances. The more numerous intentions of his followers had only 
one defect. ‘They were apt not to be realised. ‘They were the sport 
of provocation. The incontinent temper of the Celt is always ready 
to bolt with its rider at a touch and to deposit Policy in deep places. 
The Irish members trooping out of the Committee-room, with their 
heads primed with effective ideas, were always apt, in the absence of 
a Parnell, to see all their cool purposes consumed in some sudden 
flame of excitement. Anything could move them. The feeblest 
gibe, the most absurd imputation, the remotest suggestion of insult, 
could touch them on the raw and make the extravagant indignation 
of the clever men a spectacle for the dullest Saxon in the House. 
The Irish Party, full of policy, and directed by Parnell’s immovable 
continuity of will, had the helm of the House. Without Parnell, 
the Irish Party in its utter lack of self-controlled coherence is unable, 
with all its intelligence, to pursue any policy at all, and is without 
the slightest influence upon the course of events. 

Mr. Healy may be accepted as the accurate antithesis of Parnell 
and as the essential type of the Celt in politics. Mr. Healy is an 
embodied intelligence. Beside his preternatural brightness of mind 
Mr. Parnell appeared a dull person. In the days when a split in the 
Irish Party seemed unlikely and only desirable, it was a dear specu- 
lation, often to be seen in the Parliamentary correspondence of the 
newspapers, that Mr. Healy might one day depose Mr. Parnell and 
be king. But Mr. Healy is a leader who would gesticulate with his 
sceptre and hurl the orb at a demurring head. Than Mr. Healy 
there never was a more Celtic illustration of the fatal incompatibility 
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between temper and policy. He is a most shrewd and inventive 
politician ; but he is possessed by the genius of retaliation. What- 
ever becomes of his salvation he will shoot his arrow. He is a born 
lieutenant. One of the saddest results of Mr. Parnell’s disappearance 
was the waste of Mr. Healy. “Ido not know what has become of 
him now,” said Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Barry O’Brien, “ but under 
Parnell he was admirable.” That is the cut of most subtle unkind- 
ness, which Mr. Healy must have felt more than he has felt anything 
since Mr. Parnell died, and it leaves very little to be said. 
* » * * 

Recrimination, the passion for replies, is the real genius of Celtic 
anarchy. The Irish instinct is never to conciliate an opponent who 
has made one angry, but to throw one’s whole soul into the work of 
replying to him in such terms as shall make him an enemy for ever. 
It is by the passion for replies that Mr. Parnell’s party has been 
broken up into insensate factions equally barren in themselves, 
equally injurious to each other, and equally ridiculous to their common 
opponents. How ineradicable is the passion for replies of the Celt in 
politics has recently been shown by a most significant instance. Mr. 
Healy is merely the characteristic type of the Celt in politics; in him 
the rage for recrimination would be expected. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy is absolutely the highest type of the Celt in polities, and he 
has outlived all the controversies of his career. It was profoundly 
suggestive to observe that a conspicuous feature in Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy’s autobiography, My Life in Two Hemispheres, was an unsparing 
reply to John Mitchel, who has been a very long while dead. 

* > * * 

The lock-mouthed master of loose-lipped men, Mr. Parnell, amid 
the volatile talents and passionate levities of his followers, had the 
absolute fixity of purpose with which feeling had never any more to 
do than emotion with the laws of gravity. He was equally beyond 
the contagion of enthusiasm and the provocation of hate. He was 
unexcitable. There never was a more complete incarnation of the 
Carlylean man, a more remarkable exponent of the power of silence. 
His immobility and his silence were deeply related. As he neither 
was touched by devotion nor irritated by dislike, and as the exercise 
of words was in itself distasteful, he had no impulse to respond to 
supporters or to waste reply upon opposition which he intended to 
crush and did not care to answer. Mr. Parnell was exempt from the 
passion for replies. 

He first appears to have made a profound impression upon Mr. 
Gladstone when the latter fastened upon him a quotation “ out- 
rageous in its lawlessness,’ but never spoken by Parnell. The Irish 
leader neither winced nor protested. He did not object, and did not 
reply. He spoke privately to Mr. Gladstone, and pointed out the 
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error. Itis exactly such incidents which usually set the whole Irish 
benches in a tumult, and produce the Parliamentary “ scenes,” in 
which some Irishman is certain to injure his reputation in vindicating 
his innocence. The famous indictment of Mr. Forster was deeply 
designed to make the Irish benches mad. But Parnell did not reply. 
When the Lord Mayor of Dublin appeared at Morrison’s Hotel with 
a cheque for £40,000, the civic dignitary commenced a speech that 
would probably have been adequate to the occasion. He began, 
“ Mr. Parnell ——” Mr. Parnell at once replied, “I believe you 
have got a cheque for me.’ The Lord Mayor had a cheque. Mr. 
Parnell put it in his waistcoat pocket. There was no more function. 
When shown for the first time the forged letter charging him with an 
infamy, Mr. Parnell did not invoke the gods nor apply epithets to 
The Times. He observed, putting a meditative finger on the docu- 
ment, “I did not make an ‘s’ like that since 1878.” When Mr. 
Cunynghame informed him of the findings of the Special Commission, 
half of which were hostile, Parnell remarked, “ It is almost what I 
would have said myself.” Without any change of expression he 
could look down mutiny. It is needless to multiply proof, that while 
the talent of his followers was subversive and destructive, his power 
was controlling and structural. The lack of the architectonic faculty 
which Matthew Arnold notes as the essential weakness of the Celt in 
literature is also his weakness in politics. Mr. Parnell was the only 
great building influence that Nationalist politics have possessed. 
* * * * 

The strange superstitions of Mr. Parnell increase the impression 
of his primeval mould. He would not dine thirteen at table, he 
refused to occupy No. 13 bedrooms in hotels, could not endure Bills 
of thirteen clauses; and the dictator of the Irish race thought green 
an unlucky colour, and would not have it in his sight. It was all 
very different from the really superior intelligence of the journalists 
and the lawyers in his party; and without the knowledge of these 
insanities we should not have realised the tremendous simplicity of 
the man. His party was full of men who possessed the common 
kinds of cleverness in very considerable degrees. He alone had dis-~ 
tinction. Amid their versatility he alone had mass. 

His mind was spacious, and his few ideas had room to take large root 
and grow great. That was another contrast with the unweeded plot of 
the Celtic mind choked with fancies. Parnell’s mind was not subtle: 
it was only exact. Irishmen, imaginative, conceptive, are not usually 
observers. Parnell was. Mr. Barry O’Brien upon this point tells a 
story :— 

‘One afternoon Parnell dropped into the House. He sat near the Irish Whip. 
‘If the House divides now,’ he said, ‘ the Government will be beaten.’ ‘ Impos- 
sible,’ said the Whip ; ‘think of their majority.’ ‘There are more Liberals than 
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Tories in the House at the present moment,’ quietly responded Parnell. ‘ How 
do you know ?’ asked the Whip. ‘I counted the coats as I came up,’ was the 
answer.” 


Silent, an observer, and ignorant enough to keep the instinct for 
essentials unobscured, Mr. Parnell was a wonderful and remorseless 
judge of men. While the world was astonished at the inexplicable 
phenomenon of discipline presented by an Irish party under Mr. 
Parnell’s leadership, it is not probable that Mr. Parnell himself was ever 
deceived in the native morale of the men who, after the divorce case, 
renewed and repudiated their allegiance within two days. In Com- 
mittee-Room 15 Mr. Parnell exhibited, as he had never done before, 
his genius in emergency. His opponents, in the very act of deposing 
him, showed that paralysis, tempered by spasms, that infuriated 
incapacity to deal practically with a situation which has since made 
an end of Home Rule. As Mr. Gladstone said to Mr. Barry O’Brien, 
“he had in his time a most efficient party, an extraordinary party. 
They have changed since; I don’t know why. Everything seems to 
have changed.”” Between the lines we may perceive that Mr. Glad- 
stone also knew why. 

* * * * 

Parnell was more important than Home Rule. Home Rule had 
to be worked as well as won, and he must have been a very credulous 
enthusiast who did not know that only Mr. Parnell could have 
worked it to the end of establishing the solid framework of a new and 
successful order of things in Ireland. ‘The pity is that the first 
Home Rule Bill did not pass. With its provision for the exclusion 
of the Irish members it would have made Mr. Parnell autocrat of 
Ireland. He would have become at once an Imperial force as strong 
as Mr. Rhodes. He had a deep idea for the settlement of Ireland. 
All Nationalist Ireland he had united—priests, Fenians, and farmers. 
There remained Unionist Ulster and the Irish gentlemen. His first 
work under a Home Rule system would have been to bring them in. 
Paryell was far too great a man to propose to govern Ireland against 
Ulster and the Irish gentry, or in any other way except with them 
and through them. We see in Mr. Barry O’Brien’s book the depth 
of his scheme ; it determined his opposition to the Plan of Campaign. 
The land agitation he seems to have regarded as having secured for 
the tenant as near an approximation to perfect justice as any class of 
mankind can hope to enjoy in an imperfect world. Parnell held 
that work to be sufficiently done, It had embittered that separation 
of classes which was itself the social curse and the political weakness 
of Ireland. ‘To bring the Irish gentry and Unionist Ulster into the 
new system in support of an Irish Parliament one thing was neces- 
sary—to drop the Land Agitation. ‘This is what Parnell proposed 
to do, and from this point of view he never showed profounder 
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statesmanship than in his opposition to the Plan of Campaign. 
Under a Home Rule Parliament he would have dropped the land 
agitation. Within six months he would have shifted his base, and 
Selfast and the landlords would have been the support of his power. 
Ireland would have become a whole. The most piquant and pregnant 
passage of Mr. Barry O’Brien’s two volumes is the conversation 
upon this subject between Mr. Michael Davitt, essentially a democrat, 
not a Nationalist, and Mr. Parnell, essentially a Nationalist and no 
democrat :— 


“Mr. Davitt.—But, Mr. Parnell, how on earth could you resist attacking the 
land system as a whole after all your speeches? If you were Irish Secretary in 
an Irish Parliament, how could you defend yourself in the face of these speeches ! 
What would youdo! Mr. Parnell.—The first thing I should do would be to 
lock you up.” 


And he would have done it. He was of that calibre. 

So much Mr. Parnell might have made of Home Rule. No one 
else could have made anything more with a Parliament than the fiasco 
they have made of the movement. Parnell without Home Rule gave 
the country what Home Rule without Parnell never could have given 
—union, discipline, “ victory and law,” some perception of the nature 
of political solidity, a new structure and a new spirit. Parnell was 
as much more important to Ireland than Home Rule, as Napoleon 
was more important to France than a Constitution. The possession 
of Parnell was more important than the hypothesis of a Parliament. 
It was because of the enormous and characteristic failure to appre- 
ciate that fact, in the moment of a crisis, that Ireland has no Parlia- 
ment and no Parnell. 

Louis Garvin. 





AMERICAN EXPANSION AND THE INHERITANCE 
OF THE RACE. 


I weieve that, during recent years, no laborious achievement of our 
foreign policy has caused so much genuine and healthy satisfaction 
throughout the Empire as the late spontaneous and informal drawing 
together of Great Britain and the United States. Nor is the satis- 
faction confined to one side. In all the leading American newspapers 
—no matter the complexion of their domestic politics—one finds ex- 
pressions of grateful thanks to Great Britain for having, by her attitude 
at the outbreak of the Hispano-American War, ensured a free field 
for the combatants, and prevented alien interference. I am inclined 
to suspect that American publicists overrate the services which our 
country rendered to theirs on the occasion in question ; but I do not 
believe that they can overestimate the services which Great Britain 
would hasten to tender to the United States, either in war or in peace, 
were it known that those services were to be utilised in the cause of 
justice, liberty, and civilisation, and were it felt that they would be 
accepted in the spirit in which they would be offered. fit is, I hope, 
understood on both sides of the Atlantic, that the present cordial and 
intimate relations between the two great kindred countries are the 
outcome, not of any self-seeking diplomacy, but of natural feeling. It 
was not arranged by statesmen in conclave ; it is the work of no treaty ; 
it represents simply the result of popular impulses which owe their 
origin mainly to the fact that Britons and Americans have in common 
most of their tastes and moral qualities, not to speak of language, 
literature, a great deal of blood, and centuries of glorious tradition-] 
There have been, of course, pioneers of the movement, just as there 
have been pioneers of all movements, even the most democratic and 
anarchical. But in this case it is remarkable that the pioneers who, 
on both sides, have done most to advance the cause, have furthered it 
on their own happy initiative, and not in pursuance of any official 
mandate, nor as representatives of any cold-blooded policy or any 
meddlesome society. 

What was done in 1859 by the gallant Tatnall and his men can 
never be forgotten by Britons, and has ever since borne fruit. Hope 
and his squadron lay mauled and in terrible difficulties under the fire 
of the Peiho Forts. Tatnall, the American commodore, was on the 
spot—not to help us, but to watch over his country’s interests. When, 
however, he saw that numbers of the British wounded were in danger 
of perishing miserably, he did not seruple to send his boats and his 
surgeons to save them from falling into the hands of the Chinese ; 
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and when he knew that Hope, the British Rear-Admiral, was wounded 
in his temporary flagship, the Cormorant, under the. Chinese forts, 
he went to visit him, in spite of the hail of shot from the batteries ; 
and, while he was below, his boat’s crew, one of whom had been killed 
in coming alongside, manned the bow-gun of the short-handed British 
Plover, and fought it, with our flag flying over them, until Tatnall 
reappeared. A somewhat similar incident, though fortunately it led 
to the sacrifice of no American life, occurred at Alexandria in 1882, 
when Lord Charles Beresford, threatened for a moment with serious 
opposition from the mob, received a quiet assurance of steady support 
from a United States officer, who, if I mistake not, had been told by 
his superiors that on no account must he interfere between the British 
and the Egyptians. Work of the same good kind has since been 
done, scores of times, by American ministers and ambassadors in 
London, though certainly not in consequence of any definite orders 
from Washington. It would, indeed, be hard to exaggerate the ser- 
vices in this direction of men like Lowell and Bayard. Offlicially, 
they were merely the paid representatives of a great foreign Power ; 
personally, they were also the unpaid apostles of that international 
sentiment which instinctively looks upon Britons and Americans as 
natural friends who, in the hour of stress, must line up freely and 
unasked, and then proudly stand or fall together for any cause that 
is truly great and noble. I hope that as much to the same end has 
been done by Britons. 

I permit myself to offer these reflections because I am anxious to 
emphasise the fact that the advances which have brought us and our 
cousins thus happily together have been made equally by both sides. 
Neither nation has sacrificed any of its self-respect in order to attain 
the result; neither nation has been influenced by any unworthy 
ulterior motive ; neither nation has been impelled by fear either of 
the other or of external forces. [The friendship in which we rejoice 
is voluntary and devoid of afterthought ; and it is a real friendship, 
which will not evaporate in words any more than it will dry up on 
paper, ] 

Our American coasins have lately taken steps which have no parallel 
in the previous history of the United States; and they have launched 
forth upon a policy which, though it should ultimately bring them 
both glory and increased wealth, must also inevitably lead them into 
many temporary difficulties. They have, for the first time, set up in 
business as a Colonial Power. 

Now, there is no question that Americans are as capable as any 
other persons of their race of becoming successful managers of colonies 
which are mainly peopled by inferior stocks. But it is equally certain 
that American institutions, as they now are, do not fit Americans for 
the new careers upon which many of them must in future embark in 
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order to serve their country, and to maintain her credit. J am aware 
that the American is popularly supposed to be somewhat intolerant of 
foreign criticism ; but my own experience has abundantly shown me 
that the popular impression is quite erroneous, and that no people 
take criticism more kindly, provided that the criticism be fair, friendly, 
and constructive. It is with this conviction in my mind, and with an 
assurance that no good American will resent what I am about to say, 
that I call attention to the fact that only once in their history have 
the United States found themselves face to face with a problem even 
remotely similar to the one which now confronts them. 

It was at the close of the Civil War. The South was hopelessly 
beaten; the ex-Confederate chiefs were disenfranchised, and it 
became necessary to provide for the government of the States which 
had temporarily lost their sfafvs, and which had been temporarily 
deprived of the services of all their most capable sons. The situation 
was, in many respects, like that which arises when a foreign country 
has been conquered, or when a colony, peopled by races unfit for self- 
government, has been taken over by a great civilised nation. It fell 
to the victorious North, just as it now falls to the victorious Union, 
to deal with the perplexing problem. It did not deal with it success- 
fully ; it did not, I may even say, deal with it altogether creditably. 
In many parts of the South the bitter memories of the Civil War 
have long since disappeared, while the bitterer and more humiliating 
memories of what is known as the Reconstruction Period still 
survive. Nor is this astonishing. At the time when the good, the 
educated, and the capable white men of those States were disenfran- 
chised, the coloured people, most of whom were newly freed from 
slavery, and all of whom were supremely ignorant, were admitted to 
the full privileges of citizenship. They were so ignorant that, aione, 
they could not govern. They were joined by white “ carpet-baggers ” 
from the North—men who, too often, were unscrupulous and utterly 
corrupt adventurers, intent only upon filling their own pockets. The 
ignorant electorate, influenced largely by the ‘“ carpet-baggers,” 
returned representatives who, for incompetence, vice and dishonesty, 
have never been equalled in a civilised land. With them, and with 
the State officials in many States, bribery was open and notorious. 
In some places the legislative buildings became little better than 
drinking-saloons, where liquor was provided at the public expense ; in 
at least one State capital those buildings degenerated into what was in 
fact a huge brothel. The degradation of those days can hardly be 
realised by anyone who has not made a special study of the period. 
Thieves and criminals of all sorts rose to high office. One Southern 
Governor, after a career full of abomination, disappeared years after- 
wards from view, convicted of a vulgar robbery from the entrance 
hall of a New York house. Under such rapacious rule the ruin of 
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the South was completed. But the hour came when the downtrodden 
whites, who had been made to pay too dearly for their futile rebellion, 
rose against the tyranny of negro and carpet-bagger. Dreadful 
times followed in some States. In the end, however, the native white 
population triumphed : the carpet-bagger was for ever ejected; and 
the negro, who had been prematurely enfranchised, was given plainly 
to understand that, though he might vote, he should not govern.” 
The evils of the Reconstruction Period were largely due to the fact 
that the United States, after the close of the Civil War, found them- 
selves with certain work to do, but with no machinery wherewith to 
do it. The Constitution had made no provision for coping with the 
situation ; and the provision which was hastily created proved to be 
inadequate and oppressive, partly because 





apart from the military 
element in the nation—there were few men who knew how to carry 
out the idea of government without full representation, and partly 
because, then as now, the country was far too much overrun with 
professional politicians, who placed dollars above honour, and who were 
too strong to be altogether held in check by the sound, the serious, 
and the honest men of all parties. I admit that much of the harm 
which was wrought in the South could not have been wrought if only 
the governing North had been properly informed of what was going 
on. I admit that, when the various abominations of that time became 
fully known, they were as shocking and repulsive to the general sense 
of the United States as they would have been to the general sense of 
Great Britain if South Carolina had been Kent. But the fact 
remains, that these things happened. 

It is hard to see why somewhat similar things should not happen 
again in Cuba, Puerto-Rico, and the Philippines, if America rushes, 
unequipped as she is, to the experiment of government without full 
representation. Even where there is full representation, as in New 
York itself, abuses of the gravest character occur from time to time, 
thanks to the unhappy system which gives play to the vagaries of 
bosses and machine-politicians. And if full representation promised 
to be a panacea—which it does not—against corruption and jobbery, 
it would still, I suppose, be deemed exceedingly unwise, at present, 
and for many years to come, to make full citizens of all the ex-slaves 
and illiterate half-breeds of Cuba,’ and of all the fanatical aborigines 
of the Philippines. These people must, in their own interests, be 
ruled until they are sufficiently educated to be entitled to govern 
themselves: and that they may be so educated they must be ruled 
with strict and unflinching justice and honesty. Can it be expected, 





(1) Writing far away from books of reference, I have to trust my memory for the 
above statements. I would, however, refer the curious reader to my letters, reprinted 
from the Times, and collectively entitled, Black America: A Study of the ex+Slave and 
his late Master. (Cassells, 1892. 

(2) Assuming the United States to retain that island. 
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I would ask, that, with conditions as they are, the management of 
the new American colonies will fall into the hands of men who, as a 
body, will prove themselves worthy of the great trust? Will it be 
possible to exclude the dollar-seeking carpet-bagger and the malign 
influence of the boss, the wire-puller, and the machine? Few Ameri- 
cans of light and leading will, I fear, venture to answer these 
questions in a way which will satisfy their own sense of pride in their 
country and its mission. Few Britons, among those who know 
America most intimately and love her best, will venture to answer 
those questions in a way which will satisfy their own sense of pride 
in their race and its reputation. Of course, it may be said that it is 
not England’s business if America chooses to do what she will with 
her own, and to take neither assistance nor advice from any man. 
But, I believe, there is no country more justly anxious than Americs 
to deserve well of civilisation; there is no country which at bottom 
sets greater store upon faith and honesty ; and there is no country 
which is more likely, if only she sees what the right thing is, to en- 
deavour to do it, even though the heavens fall. Moreover, America 
realises quite clearly that unless she gives the late Spanish possessions 
something very much juster and purer than Spanish rule, she will 
stultify the attitude which she assumed before the war. 

I have admitted that the action of America may be said to be none 
of England’s business. But, I think, it must be conceded that no 
English-speaking man, possessed of any pride in his race and tradi- 
tions, could, without sorrow, watch the United States making aught 
but a success of the new colonial policy. Nor is it conceivable that, 
if the white English-speaking people of America should abuse their 
position, or even miss their high opportunities in the West Indies and 
in Asia, the white English-speaking people of the British Empire 
would not, in some measure, share the blame and reap the conse- 
quences. Britons and Americans are too nearly akin for aliens to be 
always able to distinguish between them; and the conduct of the one 
must always more or less influence the relations of the other with 
savage and semi-civilised peoples. Great Britain, therefore, has every 
motive for wishing America well in the venture upon which she is 
about to embark; and, on the ground both of natural affection and 
of racial policy, the former ought to render every help in her power, 
if it can be rendered in a manner acceptable to America. 

America’s present difficulty is that she is without experience in the 
work which she is on the point of undertaking ; that she has no corps 
of administrators who have any familiarity with the task of applying 
such systems of government as are applied in our Crown colonies and 
in India; and that her institutions do not at present favour the 
growth of such a corps. She has, in short, no such thing as a 
Colonial Service. She has the men; but they are still, so far as 
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colonial administration is concerned, raw personnel; and, unless she 
trains them, and fashions her scheme, upon good and tried models, 
she will be apt, for many years at least, to make a terrible mess of her 
venture, in spite of her benevolent intentions. All this is fully 
admitted by the leading speakers and writers who, in the United 
States, have dealt with the subject since the conclusion of the war. 
The facts are not questioned. On the other hand, I am not aware 
that any American speakers or writers have suggested a method of 
abolishing, or of partially avoiding, the difficulty. 

The time is coming when the affairs, external as well as internal, 
of all civilised nations will be managed upon exactly the same 
principles as those which now inspire the management of successful 
business houses. If America were a great business house, embarking 
for the first time upon a new branch of manufacture or trade, and if 
Great Britain were another great business house, in intimate friendly 
relations with the former, and with unrivalled experience of the 
precise matters wherein America was unpractised, what would be the 
most natural course of action? I will suppose that the American 
firm has decided to embark upon the cultivation of tea in Darjeeling, 
where the British firm already possessed rich and flourishing planta- 
tions of wide repute. It is unnecessary to discuss whether the 
American firm would request, or whether the British firm would offer, 
advice and assistance ; but it is certain, granting that the two firms 
were really friendly and in thoroughly good accord, that the American 
house would be put in the way of benefiting by all the experience of 
the British planters. In the established British plantations we 
should presently find young Americans learning the secrets of the 
business; and in the new American plantations we should see 
Englishmen temporarily doing duty as managers and heads of 
departments, until such time as the young Americans were in a 
position to relieve them. If, to put things otherwise, the United 
States, instead of being what they are, were a great commercial com- 
pany, the present difficulty about the future management of the new 
possessions would at once dwindle into insignificance. It would be 
needful, of course, to make general provision for the inclusion in the 
transactions of the company of an altogether new class of business ; 
and to that end it might be requisite to modify the constitutions of 
the firm; but there the difficulty would end. It would be quite easy 
to find qualified men to initiate and carry on the new work, while 
youngsters were being properly trained to pursue it. 

It appears to me, then, that at this juncture Great Britain could 
render no greater service to the United States, and to the common 
race, than by letting it be understood, firstly, that she would feel 
greatly complimented if the United States would allow thirty or forty 
young Americans of good education and character to enter the 
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British Colonial Service for a stipulated period ; and, secondly, that 
she would be glad to place at the disposal of the President of the 
United States, for a similar period, an equal or less number of tried 
British colonial administrators of various ranks to assist American 
governors in the organisation and management of the new possessions. 
The Americans would, for the time, become civil servants of Great 
Britain ; the Britons would, for the time, become civil servants of the 
United States; but there would be no transfer of allegiance; and, 
save as concerned their paymasters, and the authority under which 
they were temporarily serving, the Americans would be little 
different, as regards status, from the young engineering students who, 
from time to time, have been sent to Glasgow, and. other British 
engineering centres, to study their profession, under the supervision 
of the United States Naval Attaché in London. 

We Britons may say, without unjustifiable self-contidence, that we 
have been, and are, extraordinarily successful in the foundation and 
management of colonies; that, all things considered, our colonies are 
wonderfully prosperous, peaceful, and contented, so far as government 
has any say in the matter; and that we can wish no better to America 
than that her colonies may thrive as well as ours have thriven. If we 
can be instrumental in bringing about that result, we can surely give 
no better proof of our good-will than by volunteering to put our 
experience, our machinery, and our resources at the service of 
America, It would cost us little, for our colonial staff is sufficiently 
large to allow of our sparing a few of our senior civil servants for a 
few years; and, if the offer were accepted, it would cost America no 
more, and possibly much less, than it would cost her to experiment 
with an entirely new staff of untried hands. But the initiative should 
come from us. We should invite the Americans into our service, and 
merely let it be known that, if the loan of a few of our men of 
experience would be useful, it might be instantly had. America is too 
proud to say the first word. Nor, if she wants any help that we can 
give her, ought we to wait for a request. 

I do not touch upon details. They can be very easily arranged, 
provided only that the suggestion be useful and acceptable. But I do 
desire to insist upon the importance to Great Britain, to America, and 
to the future of the race, of cultivating habits of co-operation and 
helpfulness between the two nations whenever an occasion like the 
present one arises. Formal treaties are all very well; but a formal 
treaty is a very chilly substitute for the warm understanding which 
depends neither upon date nor upon document, and which ensures 
that when trouble or perplexity overtakes one, the other shall come 
voluntarily to him and say: “ Count upon me as your friend.” I 
think, moreover, that it is the first duty of any Briton or American 
who believes, as I do, that the future of civilisation depends upon our 
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race, and that the English tongue is the Vulgate of liberty, to let slip 
no opportunity of advocating practical methods whereby the good 
understanding may be made more perfect from year to year, and the 
general welfare may be advanced. 

Patriotism is still a very potent force in the world, and long may 
it remain so; but, be it remembered, it is only one of several 
intimately allied inspiring forces which have worked, are working, or 
will yet work, towards the perfection of human institutions. Just as 
there are, and have been, more primitive and selfish forces of the type, 
so are there, or there may be, in addition, more enlightened and 
altruistic ones. First, in the early ages of society, there was the 
crude, but neither altogether despicable nor altogether indispensable, 
force of selfishness. Man, even in his most uncivilised state, sought 
to advance and protect himself, and to force or persuade others into 
aiding his advancement and protection; but he consulted the interests 
of no one save himself. Presently he began to appreciate the force of 
family affection. It was a pleasanter and less grasping interest than 
mere self, and, though not altogether devoid of selfish characteristics, 
it could be freely given rein to without shame, and even with general 
approval. The love of self and of family made primitive society ; 
but that society was necessarily too small and too weak to accomplish 
great things. For the accomplishment of great things a larger society 
was needed ; and, in time, the greater family of the nation took the 
place, for some purposes, of the smaller family of the hearth. Man’s 
interest had become wider and less selfish ; his combinations had become 
grander ; and, as a result, patriotism entered upon the scene. The idea 
of patriotism gave a new incentive to ambition. The work of a single 
man, labouring for himself, generally died with him. The work of a 
family, labouring for itself only, benefited none after the lapse of a 
few generations. But work done for, or by, a nation might reasonably 
endure and produce fruit for many ages. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that as soon as man began to realise that he was an 
integral part of a nation his activities broadened immensely. Liberty, 
as it has grown, has given ever increasing force and effect to 
patriotism ; but, to the greatest minds, patriotism is not now, I believe, 
the sufficing inspiration that it used to be, or that family and self were 
to the narrower beings of earlier days. The country has not displaced 
the family, nor has the family displaced self; but just as the family 
idea was capable only of triumphs within a certain confined sphere, so 
the idea of patriotism can prompt for good only up to a certain limit. 
As the world grows smaller, societies grow, and must grow, larger ; 
and already we see around us many signs that not self, not the 
family, not even the country, but the race, is to bring men their great 
inspirations in the near future. It was, in a slight sense, the racial 
idea that knit modern Italy together. It was, in a fuller sense, the 
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racial idea that made modern Germany. It is, perhaps, the racial 
idea more than anything else that holds close the widely separated 
parts of the British Empire. But the racial idea has still, we may be 
sure, far higher and more portentous missions to achieve; and, 
though it will never displace patriotism, it will work marvels such as 
patriotism is incapable of. 

Let us, then, do all that we can for the advancement of the race, 
and for the fostering of good feeling between its branches. [The 
English-speaking nations, if they act in harmony, and if they prove 
worthy of their high destiny, hold the fate of the world in their 
hands. They can make right triumph over mere might; they can 
render wars impossible without their permission ; they can introduce 
an era of peace and prosperity such as has been unknown in history. | 
But to attain these results they must be just and honest in their 
methods and united in their aims. If either branch, underrating its 
responsibilities, should, by any lack of precaution, permit those who 
are dependent upon it to be poorer, more ignorant, less free, or less 
well-governed than they were before they became dependent, the 
clock of liberty, civilisation, and justice will be everywhere set back, 
and an occasion will be given to the enemy to blaspheme. If, again, 
there be any lack of sympathy and co-operation between the branches 
when there is good work to be done, the influence of the race will 
suffer, perhaps permanently. To-morrow, if only London and 
Washington will it, a law for the whole earth may be proclaimed in 
English, and no one will dare to gainsay it. ‘To-day, however, as a 
necessary condition, London and Washington must not only be loyal 
friends and comrades, but also not hesitate to use for the common 
ends the best methods and the best men that either can provide. 
For, when the United States determined to be something more than 
a continental American Power, she put at stake not merely the 
inheritance of Washington and Lincoln, but the inheritance of men 
like Hawkyns, Raleigh, and Penn as well. 

Winiiam Larrp Clowes. 
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THE TELEPHONE TANGLE, AND THE WAY TO 
UNTIE IT. 


In acomparatively poor State like Norway or Switzerland it is possible 
to speak upon the telephone from almost any farmhouse or hotel to any 
other farmhouse or hotel in the country. In England it is only with 
difficulty and delay that it is possible for a telephone subscriber to 
speak from one principal town to another. 

I propose in this article to show how—not only without expense, 
but at great profit to the Government—a thoroughly efficient service 
can be established over the United Kingdom, such a service as will 
enable a business man with a moor in Inverness-shire to have his 
most important business letters read to him from London, and to 
dictate the replies to them, before he goes out shooting in the 
morning. 

I propose to show— 

1. That it is impossible for the best service to be established over 
the whole of the United Kingdom unless it is entirely in one hand 
and under one control. 

2. That in such conditions (after acquiring the existing system at 
a fair price) it will prove an enormously remunerative enterprise. 

It is difficult to know exactly where to begin in an attempt to place 
the whole matter clearly and precisely before the public within the 
limits of a magazine article, but perhaps it will be best to commence 
with the proof of No. 1, leaving certain questions as to the history of 
the present difficulty to be dealt with in the financial part of this 
article. 

To commence, then. The Corporation of the City of Glasgow, being 
for certain reasons dissatisfied with the service afforded to their city 
by the National Telephone Company, desire to be allowed to establish 
their own municipal service. 

Certainly, for the sake of argument, and probably as a matter of 
fact, it may be conceded that the City of Glasgow would be able to 
establish a model municipal service equal, if not superior, to any that 
Government or the National Telephone Company could provide 
them with. 

But Glasgow wants a great deal more than a municipal service. 
Glasgow wants to talk to every city, to every port, to every house in 
the Kingdom; and if Glasgow wants to do this, every outside 
message (let us call it a foreign message) goes, under their desired 
system, through the wires of three different authorities. The wire 
of A, the Glasgow subscriber, is connected at the Glasgow head 
exchange mediately, or immediately, with the trunk-line of the 
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General Post Office, and that, again, is connected mediately or imme- 
diately with B on the system of his town. 

The tracing of any delay under this system becomes well-nigh 
impossible, as I will show by a simple thing which happened to 
myself in London. I desired to speak from one club to another ; 
after a monstrous delay I was told that the club which had been 
called would not answer. I then went to the second club, and 
found that their wire was out of order, and that the fault had been 
reported to the company. To have traced a fault of this kind 
through three systems would have been practically impossible in any 
reasonable time. Moreover, with one central authority every, effort 
will always be made to trace the offender in any case of delay ; where 
three authorities are concerned, the slightest knowledge of human 
nature tells us that each will seek to cast the blame upon one or both 
of the other two. Anyone who has lost luggage on a journey which 
extended over more than one railway sys »m knows this. There is 
another conclusive objection to the municipal system, and that is that 
if every subscriber in the United Kingdom desires to be able readily 
to communicate with every other subscriber, he must have at his hand 
a directory of all such subscribers, a thing which can only be arranged 
by a central authority. In the earlier days of the telephone I owned 
—and still have—a small library of local directories of this kind. 
Now the National Telephone Company give you all their subscribers’ 
names in one book. 

Granted, however, all the advantages of a central system; and it 
will still not be effective unless a certain amount of assistance and 
intelligence is given by each individual subscriber. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred subscribers are content with 
a single subscription and a single instrument, and they then 
complain that when they are busy they are continually being rung 
up about trivial matters. A man might as well complain that he has 
to open his front door to see unwelcome visitors and his back door to 
admit the sweep. The telephone should primarily be answered by a 
servant, and there should be further internal connections (according 
to the size of the house) with other rooms. I have in my mind 
an instance of what I conceive to be an ideal house telephone 
installation, which exists in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Two separate 
metallic circuit exchange wires come into the hall-porter’s box. 
These connect with a small telephone exchange all over the house. 
Without getting out of his chair any one of the partners in, or 
clerks of, the firm can communicate either with any other room 
in the house or with any other subscriber in England. The 
internal exchange is the property of the firm, and costs, with 
instruments, only some £40 or £50 to ,at up over the whole 
house; the external wires cost two subscriptions, and two sets of 
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wires are well worth having, since they prevent subscribers from 
outside being constantly told that the line is engaged. So much for 
the internal management of the telephone; there remains another 
and a most serious duty to be performed by the subscriber, if he 
desires to have anything approximating to a good service, and that 
is to constantly report in writing any unreasonable delay. A sub- 
scriber who attends to his duty in this regard can generally be 
connected with any other subscriber in London within fifty seconds ; 
a subscriber who does not, may consider himself fortunate if he gets 
on in from five to ten minutes; for the fact that he is constantly 
delayed is kept a secret between himself and the operator, and if 
he does not disclose it she certainly will not do so. The telephone 
girls are only human; their work is most worrying work, and every 
allowance must be made for them; but if they are not looked after 
there is no doubt that they are not only slow, but also in many 
cases apt to give such excuses as, “The subscriber is engaged,” 
when in truth and in fact he is not engaged at all. “ Vigilan- 
tibus et non dormientibus equitas subvenit ” is a trite saying, which 
has its meanings outside the Courts of Equity. 

From what has been said it is apparent that, granted one system 
over the Kingdom and an intelligent body of subscribers, telephonic 
communication can be, and is, already easy, or rather would be, if a 
proper trunk-line service existed. Before finally parting with the 
question of a single control, I may say that every electrician of any 
importance, from Mr. Preece, of the General Post Office, downwards, 
agrees that it is the only system which can possibly give the best 
results, and I challenge the Treasury to produce the opinion of any 
competent electrician to the contrary. 

The delays in communication between towns I will now deal with 
on the question of trunk-lines, on which question the Post Office have, 
as I think, failed to set themselves a sufficiently high ideal. 

Early in this year I had some correspondence with the officials of 
the General Post Office on the subject of the trunk-lines, and I select 
the following passages from it in proof of what I have said :— 

Extracts from letter of the 28th February, 1898, myself to Post- 
master-General :— 

“Since the last Parliamentary Enquiry on the subject of the telephone service, 
[ have waited patiently in the hope that the whole of the country would be 
provided with a satisfactory trunk-line service, a thing which (as I am prepared to 
prove) could readily have been done within a period of less than two years had 
there been a real determination on the part of the authorities at the General Post 
Office to achieve such a result, backed up by a cordial co-operation on the part of 
the Treasury. 

“ As a matter of fact, this result has not only not been approximately achieved, 
but there is not at the pi,cent moment an adequate trunk-line service from 
London to any principal town in the Kingdom. If I am wrong on this point I 
shall accept contradiction with great satisfaction and pleasure. 

‘« By an adequate trunk-line service I mean, of course, a service by which one 
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can secure communication (in the busy time of the day) as rapidly between a 
London and provincial subscriber as between two subscribers in London. 

“The present London service is as near perfection as it is ever likely to be, at 
any rate to those subscribers who take the trouble habitually to report delays and 
faults. The trunk-line service, so far as my experience of it goes, is beneath 
contempt. Mr. Preece, of the General Post Office, has, as you are no doubt aware, 
committed himself to the deliberate statement that ‘there is 10 reason why the 
time occupied’ (in trunk working) ‘should be more than that occupied in local 
working.’ 

“ The present trunk-line service, owing to the fact that no town has, so far as I 
know, been provided with a sufficient number of trunk-lines, is useless for really 
rapid communication, while that connecting-up of the whole country (as dis- 
tinguished from the business centres) with trunk-lines, which ought long ago to 
have been done, has not as yet been even attempted. 

‘«Tt may be within your knowledge that long ago I formed a Telephone Sub- 
scribers’ Protection Association, with the double object of reducing rates and 
securjng a metallic circuit. 

‘* Both these results I achieved, and I am now (if I may be permitted respec- 
tively to say so) determined to secure that an adequate trunk-line service shall 
forthwith be instituted over the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. i have my 
own ideas (which I shall be very glad to communicate to you if you consider them 
worthy of your attention) as to the lines upon which this result could be achieved 
certainly, speedily, and with an excellent return for the money invested ; but my 
present purpose in writing is to enquire whether you will be so kind as to arrange 
that I may be informed as to the work which has been done, which is being 
done, and which it is intended to do, in order to bring the trunk service forthwith 
up to a reasonable standard of efficiency. 

‘‘Mr. Preece has again committed himself to the statement that ‘the trunk 
service in this country will be a very extensive one indeed.’ .. . ‘The trunk 
service is going to exceed the local service.’ I want to see this ideal realised 
before I am too old to make use of it.” 


On the 7th of March I saw Mr. Lamb at the General Post Office, 
and what passed sufficiently appears from the following extracts :— 
March 8th, 1898, myself to Mr. Lamb :— 


‘‘T am extremely obliged to you for the information which you so courteously 
and kindly gave me at our interview yesterday, but it is only fair to say at once 
(as I think I have already conveyed to you) that our views as to what is a satis- 
factory trunk service to principal and other towns are widely apart, while as to 
other places we have, I think, no single opinion in common. My view as toa 
satisfactory trunk service is that any subscriber in the United Kingdom who 
cannot communicate with any other subscriber in the same area within three, 
or at the outside five, minutes has a grievance which ought to be enquired into. 
Your view is that, even as between principal towns, subscribers will do very fairly 
well if they are sure of a communication within twenty minutes. On your part it 
is admitted that with an adequate number of wires my ideal can be readily realised 
(Mr. Preece’s statements quoted in my letter to the Duke of Norfolk of 28th 
February, 1898, place this beyond a doubt), but you say, quite wrongly as I 
venture to think, that such a service would not be remunerative. 

“On principle I am entirely opposed to differential rates ; in experimental 
practice it may become necessary to avail ourselves of them. Will you permit me 
to suggest this experiment !—that between London and Manchester, or any one 
other important town (I think that Manchester or Liverpool would be best), two 
trunk services should be established during active business hours : (A) a service 
(for which you may charge what you please) which shall be conducted on the 
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principle that communication shall always be established within three minutes, 
additional wires being constantly provided as occasion requires for this purpose ; 
(B) a slower service at lower rates (your own), which shall use only those trunk- 
lines (if any) not absorbed by the rapid service. You will find that the demand 
for a really rapid service is the demand which must be satisfied and will always 
keep you fully employed, and I doubt if your service will ever have what is 
colloquially called a look in.” 

March 15th, 1898, Mr. Lamb to myself. 

“You scarcely, I think, describe my view with regard to communication within. 
a given time, for you may remember that I said it was the Department’s aim as 
far as possible to give it within three minutes of the call being received at the 
Post Office, and that, as a matter of fact, this result was attained at many places 
in about 70 per cent. of the total transactions, although at the present charges, 
and under present conditions, and especially in the case of the long and 
expensive circuits, it was too much to expect that this time would never be 
exceeded. 

“T added, that while the Post Office would take every step to render the trunk 
service as efficient as possible, and the Treasury, as I had reason to think, would 
sanction any necessary and reasonable expenditure, it would, I thought, be in- 
consistent with the interest of the taxpayers for either Department to contemplate 
such an outlay as would be required to carry out your suggestion. 

“‘T have now, however, brought your observations under the notice of the 
Postmaster-General.’’ 

March 16th, 1898, myself to Mr. Lamb. 

“Tam most anxious not to do you any injustice in regard to our conversation, 
but you will remember that while you certainly said that you wished to make 
communication as rapid as possible, I put to you the direct question as to what 
you considered a fair limit of time for connecting subscribers in towns at a 
distance, and your reply was that you did not think that a subscriber would have 
fair grounds for complaint if he could always depend upon being connected within 
twenty minutes. My reply to this is that your experts say that there is no 
difficulty about a practically instantaneous connection, and this being so I think 
that the business community will back me up in saying that they will use their 
best endeavours to get it. Moreover, your own twenty minutes’ limitis at present 
not nearly arrived at.”’ 

Here, then, we have a clear admission on the part of the General 
Post Office that a proper service all over the Kingdom is perfectly 
possible. It is true that the admission is coupled with the assertion 
that such a service would be unremunerative. As the Post Office 
officials, however, made the same assertion in regard to the penny 
post, in regard to sixpenny telegrams and the parcel post, an omission 
to make it on the occasion of a new reform would not be in accordance 
with precedent. We know that the town service is very remunerative, 
and that every wideawake corporation (Glasgow, the London County 
Council, &c.) is most anxious to get hold of such a gold mine. If 
the trunk-line service worked at its best is really to prove unremune- 
rative, why have the Government taken it over, when in a dozen 
places this monopoly would have been eagerly seized upon, subject to 
any possible conditions as to a speedy service? It is necessary now 
to go back into history a little in order to show the true position 

to) “ 
of affairs. 
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At, or soon after, the time when telephones were first produced in 
a practical form, and money had been invested in them, the Post 
Office suddenly swooped down upon the companies, and claimed. that, 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament, the monopoly of telephonic com- 
munication had been conferred upon the General Post Office at a 
time when telephonic communication had not been invented. Those 
who are skilled in such matters acquaint me that, morally, the claim 
was a bad one. Legally, it was, to say the least, doubtful. It went to 
the arbitrament of the courts, and in a court of first instance was 


decided against the Telephone Company. On the legal merits of that. 


decision it would be presumptuous for me to express an opinion 
(though I will later quote one), but the Telephone Company were 
then placed in the position of having either to litigate the matter 
through the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords, with the 
possible loss of all their subscribers’ capital, or of agreeing with their 
adversary quickly while they were in the way with him. They 
chose the latter course, and many a poor traveller on Hounslow 
Heath, when confronted with the alternative of “ Your money or 
your life,” has done the same. 

ut the question of whether the Post Office really owns the 
monopoly, on the faith of which it has been drawing £80,000 a 
year from the National Telephone Company, has never yet been 
settled by the House of Lords, or even by the Court of Appeal, 
and I am credibly informed that at least one very high legal 
authority strongly holds the opinion that the claim has no foundation 
in law. And if this be so, the position of the Post Office is very far 
from a secure one. Albeit they have been receiving a yearly sum of 
£80,000 of what the Radicals call unearned increment. 

Suppose that a little company be started with a capital of, say, 
£500 to defy the telephone rights of the General Post Office ; sup- 
pose that they litigate their rights; suppose, further, that they justify 
the opinion which I have mentioned and succeed ; where, then, is the 
£80,000 a year of the General Post Office ? Where are its rights to 
the telephone ? and what is the value of the telephone licences which 
it has granted? 

The thing is very possible, and, if I am not incorrectly informed, 
by no means improbable. Moreover, if the matter is not fought to 
the bitter or other end before 1911, it certainly will be then. 

Assuming these facts, it is evident that the position of the General 
Post Office is not a very strong one. But strong or not, it is ridiculous 
to suppose that the nation will wait until 1911 (I believe that that is the 
date) without any proper telephone service merely because at that date 
a few (a very few) millions may be saved. The Post Office authorities 
must be made to realise that the business community require an 
efficient telephone service at once, and that it must be extended over 
the whole Kingdom. The real bottom of the whole difficulty is this: 
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The Post Office bought the telegraphs under conditions which made 
she bargain a very poor one, and they are afraid that the telephone 
will (to use a colloquialism) cut into that business. Further, while the 
Post Office are exceedingly well served by their permanent officials, 
they have no one capable of dealing with so large a business as this 
is. The Postmaster-General is a migratory person, and his subordi- 
nates are afraid of dealing with very big figures, not quite realising 
that when big figures are on the right side of the account they are 
very pleasant things. I have never understood why the telegraphs 
were placed under the control of the Post Office. I suppose that 
when they were first purchased they were comparatively unimportant. 
In the future the telephones (and with them the telegraphs) ought to 
be under the control of a new department and a new head officer, a 
man independent of party politics and selected solely because of his 
fitness for his post. 

I do not believe that the telegraph service will lose anything at all 
by the taking over of the telephones, for a written message has its 
own very great advantages in all business transactions; but if it loses 
anything the loss will be repaid tenfold by the profit on the telephone 
service, a service which, when perfected, will enable ten days of 
telegraph work to be accomplished within three or four hours. 

The real difficulty of the situation lies in the fact that both the 
Post Office and the public know that the capital of the National 
Telephone Company has been several times watered and they have, 
therefore, a general sort of idea that they ought to be able to purchase 
their undertaking for very much less than it is worth. 

It is probably true (indeed I have never heard it denied) that the 
capital of the National Telephone Company has been watered to the 
extent of about 400 per cent. ; but at this date it is impossible to fine 
the existing body of shareholders for that which those of whom they 
bought did, with, practically, the sanction of the Postmaster-General 
of the day. 

The situation must be accepted as it stands. Let us see what that 
situation is. 

The capital of the National Telephone Company is as follows, with 
written against the various stocks the values of such stocks at the 
top price of this year (1898)— 


484,597 ordinary shares £3,052,753 


15,000 1st. 6 per cent. Preference shares ce 258,750 
15,000 2nd. ditto ee 247,500 
250,000 3rd. 5 per cent. Preference shares ve 1,609,325 
329,471 34 per cent. Debenture stock ... ee 1,405,886 


These values total at £6,574,214; add 10 per cent. for compulsory 
purchase and you have a sum of £7,231,635. This sum the Govern- 
ment could readily borrow from the public at 2} per cent. 
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The Telephone Company brings in the net annual revenue, 
including profits on instruments sold, land revenue, and transfer fees, 
of £359,402. 

So that if the Government purchased on the lines indicated it 
would (without the Chancellor of the Exchequer having to place his 
hands in his pockets, or wherever he keeps the national money, for a 
penny) receive £359,402 per annum and pay £180,790 per annum, 
an annual profit of £178,612. 

Since, however, it is common ground that the National Telephone 
Company and its parents have watered their capital to the extent of 
four to one, so it follows that capital laid owt in the future under- 
taking would yield 20 or 24 per cent. where present capital yields 
® or 6 per cent. 

Shortly, the conclusions at which I have arrived, are these :— 

1. The Government must at once buy up the National Telephone 
Company at the prices indicated, and irrespective of other considera- 
tions they must and will make a further great profit on this trans- 
action because they have very valuable rights in regard to wayleaves 
which the National Telephone Company have not. 

2. Having purchased the system, the whole country must be 
provided with telephones. This will not only give a much-needed 
impetus to some twenty-seven different trades, but will employ a vast 
amount of labour, and all to the profit of the State, so that the work 
cannot be done too quickly. 

3. The opportunity might be taken of employing retired officers and 
men of the Royal Engineers, as and when new servants are required. 

I confess that, in my opinion, it would be much better if the 
Government would cede the trunk wires to the National Telephone 
Company and let them do the work, but I am sure that I could not 
carry either public or official opinion with me on this point. 

Personally, I prefer to deal with a public company who can be 
taiked to at their half-yearly meetings and sued in the courts rather 
than with a Government Department, which is amenable neither to 
public opinion nor to the law of the land. 

I have not here dealt with the differential rates which the Post 
Office (delighted at an opportunity of reversing the policy of the 
penny post, the sixpenny telegram, and the parcel post) have im- 
posed, but they will have to be abolished ; nor have I dealt with the 
question of cost of telephones. At present rates, money laid out in 
the future will (as I have shown) pay 20 per cent., so that there is an 
ample margin for reduction of charges; but I do not myself see that 
any reduction is needed. A message can be sent from any call office 
for 3d.,and for £10 a year (on a five years’ agreement) a man has his 
own private wire with an operator available day and night, Sunday 
and weekday. Surely this is worth the present charge of about 63d. 


per 24 hours? A. H. Hastie. 
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** Harr the perplexities of men are traceable to obscurity of thought, 
hiding and breeding under obscurity of language.” —-(The Reign of 
Law, Duke of Argyll.) —Obscurity of /anguage is an accusation which 
may very justly be preferred against the Vedas and other Hindi 
scriptures; but obscurity of thoug/t is left to those would-be expounders 
who, looking at ancient Eastern objects through modern Western 
spectacles, obtain onlya distorted and partial view ; and who, contenting 
themselves with a superficial glance, entirely fail to discover the treasures 
hidden deep below the surface. Even a limited apprehension of the 
doctrine taught in these scriptures is only to be obtained by years of 
patient and persistent study, and not then unless the study be carried 
on under the guidance of a Vedantin, himself well versed in the 
subject. That this has not been the case with the author of a work, 
the first volume of which has recently appeared, entitled History of 
Intellectual Development by John Beattie Crozier, is sadly apparent, 
so incorrect are both his premisses and his conclusions, so misleading 
his statements. To imagine that within the limit of less than forty 
pages could be produced an exhaustive and comprehensive survey of 
anything so deep and ‘far-reaching as Hindi Philosophy and Religion 
—ineluding the many subdivisions of Vedinta and Buddhism— 
would be ludicrous, were the result not so lamentable. Professor 
Max Miiller (no mean authority) characterises the Vedanta as “the 
most sublime philosophy and most satisfying religion.’”” Schopen- 
hauer says: “ In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my 
life, it will be the solace of my death.” Other high philosophical 
authorities speak of it in equally laudatory terms. It would there- 
fore be hardly worth while attempting a refutation of the crude and 
distorted statements made by Dr. Crozier, were it not that the scope 
and pretension of his work invite the surmise that it aims at becom- 
ing more or less of an authority and text-book on the subjects of 
which it treats, and that consequently the general reader might be 
seriously misled. For scholars, or for those persons who possess even 
a slight real knowledge of the subject, any contradiction is needless. 
The correctness or otherwise of his views on “ The Evolution of 
Greek Thought,”’ “ Buddhism,” “Modern Theosophy,” “ Judaism,” 
and all the other “ isms,” &c., reviewed and commented on in the 
course of the volume, must be left to those who have made these 
subjects their special study. It is only proposed here to criticise the 
most glaringly misleading portions of the chapter on “The Evolu- 
tion of Hindoo Thought,” which professes to set forth the doctrines 
of Vedanta Philosophy. 
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Dr. Crozier starts with the premiss that Intelligence is a higher 
principle than Soul, from which it is distinct. All the Religious 
Philosophies of Europe are, he says, founded and constructed on the 
principle of Intelligence—“ a principle drawn from what is Aighest in 
the human mind ”’—as their First Cause, as distinct from that of Soul, 
which he denominates “a merely negative and featureless principle,” 
drawn from “that mere vitality common to all the works of nature 
alike, the only distinction of which is that it is without either emotion, 
self-conscious intelligence, or will.” ‘“ It has,” he continues, “ neither 
the dignity, elevation, nor realisable efficiency of a self-conscious 
Intelligent will, on the one hand, nor the reality and demonstrable 
regularity and uniformity of the ‘antecedents and consequents’ of 
Physical Laws, on the other.” Soul therefore, being the supreme 
principle on which Hindi philosophy is constructed, and in which 
both that and Esoteric Buddhism have found their last expression, 
his conclusion is that ‘‘ we may safely predict that they ” (Hindiism 
and Buddhism) “will no more affect the evolution of Philosophy in 
the future, than those present-day kangaroos and opossums of 
Australia, whose ancestors were cut off by cataclysmic upheavals from 
the main current of evolution in the Jurassic age, will affect the 
future evolution of the Mammalian kingdom.” 

Now let us see what view is taken by Hindi Philosophers of this 
“blank abstraction,” this “‘ mere blind Vital Principle,’ as Dr. Crozier 
terms the Soul, or, as they consider it, Supreme Cause. It will per- 
haps be simpler to use the word God as being more familiar to 
Western minds, though Hindti philosophers themselves can find no 
word for the High Abstraction, the Tat, without form and without 
limit, which “is not to be seen with the eye nor heard with the ear, 
from which the mind falls back abashed,’”’ and which can only be 
described by negatives, “not this, not this.” Satchiddnanda is the 
nearest approach to a name for It. And even this is not a name. It 
means: Sat= Existence, Chit = Knowledge, Ananda = Bliss absolute. 
That is to say, these three qualities, Existence, Knowledge, Bliss, 
form the first hypostasis of the abstraction That ; the first limit which 
the mind (being limited) gives to the unlimited. Furthermore, these 
three qualities are not to be considered as qualities or attributes of 
God. He hasneither. What is an attribute or quality in man is the 
nature of God, 7.c., He does not exist, Ile is Existence; He does not 
know, He is Knowledge; He is not happy, He is Happiness ; with- 
out Him no Existence, Knowledge, or Happiness is possible. From 
this it follows that though all Thought originates in God, yet that He 
Himself does not think or reason. Why should He? Is anything 
unknown to Him that He should need to do either the one or the 
other? The very fact of thinking and reasoning shows the state to 
be imperfect and limited. 

It would perhaps be more strictly correct to define this primal 
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hypostasis as the first apparent differentiation, rather than Jimit, im- 
posed upon the Absolute, the “ One without a second,” the One which 
is, according to Vedanta, the Sow/ in all things and in all beings, and 
which is the only Rea/ity in the universe. It is both the efficient or 
instrumental, and the material Cuwse of the universe; and nothing 
could be without It. Dr. Crozier’s self-conscious Intelligence drawn 
from what is highest in the Awmnan mind (!) must have had an origin 
somewhere. What and where is this origin? Nothing can come out 
of nothing. If he says it is evolution, from what germ did it 
evolve? The Hindi says, It is drawn from God, evolved from God 
the Supreme Soul which is Intelligence, and without Whom mind 
itself would be mere dead matter. But, as every positive implies a 
negative, and as every conception formed in the mind must, by the 
law of mind, inevitably have its opposite, there arises in the human 
mind (which is limited) the opposite to this Supreme Cause, this 
nameless, formless, “ One without a second,’ in Nama-Ripa, i.e, 
name and form. It is these which set a limit, cause separation and 
distinction, and from which arises the whole conception of the world 
with its “I” and “thou,” “ mine” and “ thine,”’ and the consequent 
strife and discord abounding in it. To the consciousness of the 
ordinary man, limited as it is by this “ ndma-ripa,” any apprehen- 
sion of the Reality or Unlimited is impossible, and to his mind 
there is nothing higher than Reason. But, says the Vedanta, we 
have no right to limit consciousness to one state alone. There are 
three states. First the swd-conscious, that of a stone or a tree, below 
all questioning or reasoning; then the conscious, that of man who 
questions and reasons, and the higher his intelligence, the more he 
questions and reasons; and lastly the super-conscious, that of saints 
and ‘“‘ God-men,” who go beyond all questioning and reasoning, and 
know the Truth, having reached the highest rung on the ladder which 
leads to final emancipation and identification with God. The two 
extremes, i.c., the sub-conscious and the super-conscious, look very 
much alike; but, they say, as with the vibrations of light, so is it 
with this consciousness. When the vibrations are very low, there is 
darkness ; when they are quicker there is light, as we see it; when 
they are very high, there is darkness again to us. But the first and 
the last darkness are not the same—one is due to the absence, the 
other to the intensity of light. So, in like manner, the stone and 
the tree cannot reason or think; God, or the God-man, does not require 
to do so, and herein lies the difference. The same argument applies 
to action. Action is synonymous with limitation. The Unlimited 
has no need for action. 

Dr. Crozier says: “ With us, Soul... is a principle of self- 
conscious Intelligence and Will; with the Hindoos it is a mere vague 
diffused essence pervading nature, the distinctive quality of which is 
that it is without thought, emotion, will, self-consciousness, or indeed 
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any other quality whatever except that of extension and life.” The 
Vedantin definition of the Spirit or Soul is, “ Self-luminous Intelli- 
gence,” and from this self-luminous intelligence all qualities, as such, 
are absent, because qualities and attributes denote limitation in 
time, space, or causation, beyond all of which exists the Unlimited, 
the Infinite. Limitation signifies the being impelled or hampered 
by some higher force or power. This is an impossibility with God, 
Who is beyond all time, all space, all causation, all name and form ; 
but from Whom and by Whom nevertheless, all these exist. It is 
through name and form that all the diverse phenomena of the uni- 
verse come into being, but they have no separate and independent 
existence, their existence depends upon God. Here is an illustra- 
tion: This is a table, and that is a chair. Take away the name and 
form of table and chair, what remains? Wood. Take away the 
name and form of wood, what remains? Molecules and atoms. Take 
these too away, and only the one undifferentiated energy is left. All 
apparently separate existences are but as bubbles and waves on that 
ocean of Self-luminous Intelligence which is expressed in the Vedanta 
by the word Brahman (or God). As bubbles and waves cannot 
even be imagined independent of the ocean, so no phenomena (called 
Maya in the Vedanta) can exist independent of Brahman. So long 
as the name and form of waves exist they appear as waves, though 
in reality they are uothing but water; and so long as the name 
and form of the diverse phenomena in the universe exist, they appear 
as these phenomena, but in reality they are nothing but Brahman, or 
God. The whole universe, w hether manifest or enenaiied. is God. 
There is no division, no separation, for He is Infinite; and it is 
this false idea of a division between God and man which, says the 
Vedanta, is the source of all unhappiness. “ Realise that eternal, all- 
pervading truth, that He is in everything, and everything in Him. 
Then art thou blessed, immortal, one with the Infinite.” 

So much for Dr. Crozier’s views on the Hindi conception of “ Soul 
as explanation of the phenomena of the world and of human life” 
but when he adds: “and that this Soul is a purely negative principle, 
whose only distinction is that its spiritual side is entirely without 
thought, emotion, or self-consciousness of any kind, except mere life, 
and its material side is divested of every quality except mere exten- 
sion—all this might be known beforehand, and from the most careless 
glance at the queneal configuration and structure of these philoso- 
phies” ;—it is impossible to forbear remark upon the arrogance of 
an attempt to explain, much less to controvert, the views of those 
giants of thought and logic, the old-world philosophers, after a 
‘‘ glance,” still more “a most careless glance” at the outline only 
of the extremely subtle reasoning w bid they employ in the building 
up of their various systems. It is probably this “ most careless 
glance ”’ which is answerable for the misapprehension and distortion 
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of facts so regrettably apparent in many of Dr. Crozier’s statements. 
For example: though he is right in stating that Soul, according 
to Vedanta, is a purely “ negative ”’ principle, he entirely misses the 
point which, as has been already explained, lies in the fact: that It is 
4eyond all distinction, all thought, all emotion, all quality, in fact 
any and all attributes that can be ascribed to, or grasped by, the 
ordinary human mind, or that in any way denote limitation,— 
though without It none of these could exist. ‘The sun shines not 
there nor the moon and the stars, these lightnings shine not there, 
much less this fire. When He shines everything shines after Him. 
His light illumines all this universe.” And in another Upanishad 
it is most pertinently asked : “‘O beloved! by whom may the knower 
be known ?” and again: “ How should he know him by whom he 
knows all this?” 

Space will not admit of following Dr. Crozier step by step through 
his forty pages, but the last three forming a sort of summary, contain 
certain passages which cannot be passed over without comment. He 
says :—‘‘ Hindooism. . . represents the extreme of Individualism. 
The one object of its votaries is to save their own souls, not by work- 
ing for the welfare of others but by attending solely to their own 
salvation, not by following through love the footsteps of a high 
personal exemplar wherever they may lead, but by practising a low 
and selfish asceticism, and by keeping a profit and loss account of 
merit and demerit.” 

Hindiism “ represents the extreme of Individualism.” Yes. It 
does; but not in the sense in which Dr. Crozier uses the word. An 
old Sanskrit philosopher says with regard to Individualism: “ It is 
only the Spirit that is the Individual, because It is infinite; no 
infinity can be divided; infinity cannot be broken into pieces.” In 
fact absolute unity is the basic rock upon which Vedanta and Vedantic 
teaching stands. It says that there is xo individuality except in the 
Infinite. ‘“ That is the only condition which does not change 
Kverything else is in a constant state of flux.” Dr. Crozier’s Indivi- 
dualism is only another word for selfishness; but for the Vedantin 
one of the first and most important steps on the path leading to 
Yoga,' i.e., re-union with the Infinite, which is the aim and object of 
all Vedantic teaching, is Renunciation—self-denial. And by this 
renunciation or self-denial is not meant the mere giving up of com- 
forts, or pleasures, or good food, which is the meaning commonly 
attached to those words; but, the denial of the one little self as 
separate from, and independent of, all other little selyves—the renun- 
ciation of the apparent individual, and the recognition of the “ One 
without a second,” in Whom all the apparent individuals, all the 
little selves are comprised. The favourite simile of the ocean and its 
waves is again applicable here. Every wave is distinct und separate 
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from its fellow, and at the same time one with it in the boundless 
ocean whence both arise. Nor is it possible to think of a wave apart 
from the ocean, though the ocean can be pictured with every wave 
laid to rest and invisible. In the Vedanta this Oneness is the central 
idea. There are no two in anything; no “I,’ and “thou,” no 
“mine,” and “thine.” There is but one, call that One by what- 
ever name you please—The Absolute, Brahman, Jehovah, God, Soul, 
or any other. And the Vedanta ideal is to see this One in every- 
thing ; to recognise Him in all beings; to repudiate the notion that 
anything can be separate from Him; and thus to produce universal 
love towards all beings—to love one’s neighbour as oneself. ‘ He 
who sees the Lord in everything, the Imperishable amidst the 
perishing, he sees indeed.” “Seeing thus everywhere the same Lord, 
he never injures Self by Self, and henceforth follows the highest 
path.” 

In the Dhammapada it is said: ‘‘‘ These sons belong to me, and this 
wealth belongs to me,’ with such thoughts a fool is tormented. He 
himself does not belong to himself; how much less sons and wealth.” 
And in one of the Upanishads, a sage, teaching the doctrine to his 
wife, says: “ Verily, a husband is not dear, that you may love the 
husband ; but that you may love the Self, therefore a husband is dear. 
Verily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the wife; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear. Verily, sons are not 
dear, that you may love the sons; but that you may love the Self, 
therefore sons are dear;” and so on through a long category ending 
with : “ Verily creatures are not dear, that you may love the creatures ; 
but that you may love the Self, therefore are creatures dear. Verily, 
everything is not dear, that you may love everything ; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore is everything dear.’’ Now at first sight 
this might appear a cruel doctrine, calculated to bring coldness and 
hardness into both family life and friendship. But it is not so. The 
real meaning is, not that any love is to be lessened or contracted, but 
that it is to be expanded and increased until it embraces all things, 
first those which are nearest to us and those which are beautiful and 
pure ; until, slowly widening, it reaches all those which we now think 
ugly and venomous; until it sees the Divinity underlying even the 
most repulsive and brutalized forms; until becoming thoroughly 
purified, and disembued of the idea of the little self as an individual, 
even the husband, the wife, the child, the beloved friend is not loved 
as being “ mine,” but as being a manifestation of the Self—the One 
Spirit in which all the little selves lose their individuality—the God, 
the Absolute by Whom all things exist, Who is in all, Who is all. 

It may be well to observe here that the non-apprehension or mis- 
apprehension of the difference between the planes of the Absolute and 
the Relative is one of the many stumbling-blocks in the way of a 
right understanding of Vedanta philosophy. Most persons on hearing 
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that according to Vedanta all are one, that there is no separation or 
distinction between man and man, man and woman, man and beast, 
I and thou, mine and thine, &c., jumps to the conclusion that pure 
Socialism is being preached, and that a Vedantin looks upon a duke 
and a dustman, a cabinet minister and a cobbler as equal. This 
is by no means the case. The difference between class and class is 
far more marked among Hindiis than among Europeans, and a 
Vedantin knows that on the plane of the Relative, these differences 
and distinctions, which always have existed, always must and always 
will exist. But that they exist on/y on the plane of the Relative enables 
the wise man to bear with equanimity all “the whips and scorns of 
time, &e.,”’ which would otherwise afflict him, for he knows that the 
Relative in itself has no reality, but is purely phenomenal or, as 
he terms it, Maya. 

So much for “ individualism.” Now for the next statement. “ The 
one object of its’ (Hinddism) “ votaries is to save their own souls, 
not by working for the welfare of others, but by attending solely to 
their own salvation . . . by practising a low and selfish asceticism, 
and by keeping a profit and loss account of merit and demerit.” 

In the Bhagavad Gita, which is to Hindis much what the New 
Testament is to Christians, and without study of which no criti- 
cism of Vedanta is worth the paper it is printed on, Work is per- 
sistently commanded. This “Git,” as it is commonly called, is a 
poem which records a conversation between Krishna, an incarnation 
of the Supreme Deity in the form of a charioteer, and Prince Arjuna, 
commanding one of the hosts drawn up in battle array on the plain 
of Kurukshetra. (It is a poem of extreme beauty and grandeur, and 
thanks to many excellent translations in English, French, and German, 
is within the reach of all. A perusal of the very satisfactory and 
highly poetical version by Sir Edwin Arnold, entitled “The Song 
Celestial,” which gives the work in its briefest and, to those unac- 
quainted with Sanskrit, most readable form, would alone suffice to 
show the justice or otherwise of Dr. Crozier’s remarks.) The war is 
between blood-relations, and Arjuna at first throws down his weapons, 
being unable to face the inevitable misery which he foresees as the 
consequence of the battle, whether that results in victory for him or 
for his opponents. Krishna begins by upbraiding him for desiring 
to shirk his duty, pointing out that as a soldier his duty is to fight 
when called upon to do so, and silencing his auguments against 
taking the lives of his kinsfolk by setting forth the doctrine of the 
immortality of the Soul, which “no sword can pierce, no fire burn, no 
water drown,” and which, being imperishable, “ dies not with the 
death of the body.” ‘Rise up therefore O son of Kunti! and pre- 
pare yourself for battle. Be indifferent to pleasure or pain, gain or 
loss, victory or defeat; if you do not fulfil your duty by fighting you 
will be sinful.” From this beginning ensues the discourse, which is 
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in fact a synopsis of Vedanta philosophy and religion, including the 
doctrines of Sankhya, Kapila,and Patanjali. Far from “keeping a 
protit and loss account of merit and demerit,” the idea of working with 
a view to future recompense, or abstaining from work in fear of 
future punishment, is repeatedly reprobated. Work is enjoined : 
**He who in this world does not help to turn the revolving wheel is 
sinful, indulging his senses, and lives in vain.”’ ‘ Nobody ever 
remains even for an instant without performing some action; since 
the qualities of nature constrain everyone, not having free-will in the 
matter, to some action.” But it must be “ work without attachment ” 
—i.., work with no ulterior motive, no expectation of or desire 
for reward either here or hereafter. “To work you have the 
right, but not to the fruits thereof.’ (Working “ without attach- 
ment” isalso called Renunciation. “Devotion through Renuncia- 
tion,’ means devotion by renouncing all the results of action, and 
offering the act or work as a sacrifice to God.) Krishna warns Ar- 
juna to beware of the teaching of “ those narrow-minded ones who love 
disputations on the Vedas, who recommend an infinity of forms and 
ceremonies, and who promise recompense in a future life as a reward 
for good works done in this one.” “ Let not the fruit of action be 
your motive to action.” “ Having recourse to devotion, perform 
actions, casting off all attachment, and being equable in success or ill- 
success ; such equability is called devotion.” ‘* Dedicating all actions 
to Me with a mind knowing the relation of the supreme and indi- 
vidual Self, engage in battle without desire, without any feeling that 
this or that is mine, and without any mental trouble”—i.c., about the 
consequencesof youractions. ‘“‘ Hewho casting off attachment, performs 
actions dedicating them to Brahman, is not tainted by sin, as the 
lotus leaf is not tainted by water.” One of the greatest of sages and 
holiest of saints amongst the Hindis isJanaka,a mighty king of ancient 
India, who lived with all his court and retinue in extreme splendour, 
and attended diligently to all worldly affairs, but who, nevertheless, 
attained to complete freedom of soul through “ non-attachment.” 
He is quoted in the Gita as having acquired perfection through work, 
and to this day a Hindi, when sorely tried by pressure of busi- 
ness, may be heard invoking his name, “ Ya Janaka! Janaka!”’ as 
a reminder that work and holiness go hand in hand. 

As to “ low and selfish asceticism,” it may be enough to say that 
the man who tortures his body cannot be a Yogi. All those fanatics 
calling themselves Yogis (and there are many of them in India), who 
fast and otherwise torture themselves—“ and My elements concealed 
within their bodies ’’—are strongly condemned, and are branded as 
“ demoniacs ” in the Hindi scriptures. ‘He who eats too much, he 
who fasts ; he who sleeps too much, he who sleeps not at all; he who 
works too much, he who does no work;” all these are condemned, 
and moderation in all things is enjoined. The sneers levelled (on a 
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previous page) at the constant repetition of the mystic syllable “Ome,”’ 
and at the fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose to induce trance, 
are uncalled for, and due to ignorance. ‘ Ome” is the most sacred 
word to a Hindi. It isthe symbol of the Deity, the “ closest designa- 
tion” of the Supreme. “It is called the sacred syllable, because it is 
used in sacred writings and in the sacred Vedie and Sanskrit 
languages only, and never in the popular vernacular tongues, which 
are known as unsacred and impure.” Endless are the dissertations 
and disquisitions written on the orthography, meaning, and use of the 
word. It is impossible to enter into these. Suffice it to say that the 
constant repetition of the word and at the same time thinking of its 
meaning, is looked upon as “ keeping holy company in the mind;” 
the keeping of holy company being one of the chief aids to virtue 
enjoined upon devotees. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the 
nose during meditation—when the concentration of every faculty upon 
the inward object of meditation is being aimed at—is recommended 
in order to prevent the eyes from wandering and thus causing dis- 
traction of mind. Shutting the eyes altogether is deemed inadvisable, 
as being likely to induce sleep and thus frustrate the attempt at con- 
centration—the means by which a Yogi hopes to arrive at super- 
consciousness. 

Dr. Crozier continues: “It” (Hindtism) “has no regard, there- 
fore, for the welfare of the family, let alone for that of the State, or 
the world at large ;—’’ There is probably no nation in the world where 
family ties, family affection, and family duty holds so important a 
place as amongst the Hindtis, nor any other scriptures where the 
rules of conduct to be observed towards all family relations are more 
carefully and minutely laid down. Nor is there any country, ex- 
cepting perhaps China, where remains of magnificent public works, 
charitable establishments, and institutions of all kinds for the benefit 
of the world at large are more frequently met with, testifying, either 
as present exemplifications or as silent memorials, to the universal 
charity, preached in the Vedanta, and nobly practised in those by- 
gone ages. 

The second clause in the sentence under review must be passed 
over in silence. In the first place it is so absolutely silly that no 
reader of average intelligence would be likely to be influenced by it; 
and in the second place it touches upon re-incarnation, which is too 
vast a subject to be entered upon at present, though it is intimately 
connected with Karma (Work or Action). But the next sentence— 
which states that “neither Hindooism nor Buddhism . . . can find 
support in their systems for any doctrine of love among men ;”— 
must be flatly contradicted. Hindtism and Buddhism differ upon 
some important points, but upon that of universal love, both in 
theory and in practice, they are at one. ‘The unpardonable falsity 
of such a statement, made by a writer pretending to possess any 
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knowledge whatsoever of his subject, can be characterised as nothing 
less than a deliberate libel upon the great religions of the East. Any 
reader who has the slightest acquaintance with Indian literature 
must be able at once to quote scores of passages giving this statement 
the lie direct. Others however, to whom the subject is new, might 
be deterred from its pursuit by such falsehoods. A few quotations, 
therefore, taken haphazard from Mr. Bowden’s Imitation of Buddha, 
may be given here, since Hindiiism and Buddhism have been coupled 
in Dr. Crozier’s stricture, though, as previously stated, this article is 
a vindication of Vedanta only, and does not otherwise deal with 
Buddhism. 

“He lives only to be a help to others.” ‘ With pure thoughts 
and fulness of love, I will do towards others what I do for myself.” 
“ Hurt not others with that which pains yourself.” “Is not all I 
possess, even to my very body, kept for the benefit of others?” 
‘Dwelling together in mutual love.” “The practice of religion 
involves as a first principle a loving compassionate heart for all 
creatures.” ‘Wherein does religion consist? In committing the 
least possible harm, in doing abundance of good, in the practice of 
pity, love, truth, and likewise purity of life.” “To make an end of 
selfishness is happiness.” ‘ Overcome anger by love.” 

In concluding this brief refutation it must be remarked that Dr. 
Crozier’s aim would appear to be the raising of Christianity at the 
expense of other religions. “The sun does not require a torch to 
reveal it,” and Truth will in the end prevail whether it is to be 
found in Christianity, in Hindiism, or in any other religion. The 
object in writing this article has not been to institute comparisonis, 
but to rectify mistakes, and to vindicate a very pure and noble 
doctrine. Universal toleration is a watchword of Vedanta; and 
whatever form a man’s religion may take, or by whatever name it 
may be called, a Vedantin considers that man to be worshipping God 
if he honestly strives to live up to his ideal. The ideal may bea 
very low one, but the time must come when it will be raised. A 
child cannot understand the problem which is simplicity itself to a 
philosopher. It is a question of degree and not of kind. In the 
Gita it is said: “‘ Even those, O son of Kunti! who being devotees of 
other divinities worship with faith, worship Me only, though irregu- 
larly ” (ignorantly). Therefore, says the Vedantin, condemn no one, 
and disturb no one’s belief. Do not try to force your views upon 
other persons. Let each man profess the religion which most appeals 
to his heart and mind. “All men travelling by what road they may 
will eventually reach Me, as all rivers eventually reach the ocean ;” 
or, as a Japanese proverb poetically puts it: “ There are many paths 
from the foot of the mountain, but all those who reach the summit 
behold the same moon at last.”’ 

A Srupent in VepAnta. 
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‘< O smallest among peoples ! rough rock-throne 
Of freedom ! warriors beating back the storm 
Of Turkish Islim for five hundred years, 
Great Tsernagora ! never since thine own 
slack ridges drew the cloud and broke the storm 
Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers.’’ 


I make no apology for quoting these well-known lines from what 
their author regarded as the finest of his sonnets. Again and again 
they occurred to me, as, ascending the marvellous zig-zag road leading 
up from Cattaro to the Montenegrin frontier, I approached the stern 
gloomy defile which forms the entrance to the historic stronghold of 
freedom in the Balkans. It was past midnight when I left the little 
seaport town, scarcely discerning in the starlight the quaint outline 
of its battlements and the venerable lion of St. Mark that mounts 
guard upon its portals. But before long the moon, peering over the 
dusky summits which look down upon the Bocche from the south, 
lit up the enchanting scenery of that land-locked haven, and arrayed 
the majestic Alps on its northern shores in a vesture of silver. It 
was a dream of beauty, becoming yet lovelier as the amber glow of 
dawn stealthily absorbed the pale moonlight: the mountain tops 
broke into flame, and a shadow of deepest purple settled down over 
the sleeping fiord. The sunbeams had not yet reached the waters 
below when a turn in the road brought me to the brow of the 
acclivity, and I saw before me the ancient realm of the Vladikas. 

The contrast was amazing. Behind all was tranquillity and repose, 
before was a wild, turbulent, ocean of limestone, rising and sinking 
in angry grey waves flecked with white, which seemed to leap and 
rage and battle together like the North Sea off the Kentish coast 
when the fierce north-easter is roaring. Stones, rocks, and crags— 
nothing else ; not a tree, not a blade of grass, scarcely even a tuft of 
brushwood to relieve the dreary scene of desolation. At the time of 
the Creation, says the national legend, the angel of God was sent 
out to pick up the superfluous stones on the earth’s surface; he 
placed them in a bag, which burst a= he was flying over T'zrnagora. 
And this is the land for which, through five centuries, generations of 
heroes have fought and bled; “ whose traditions”—to quote one of 
Gladstone’s last utterances—‘ exceed in glory those of Marathon and 
Thermopyle and all the war traditions of the world.” Tpyyet” aAN 
ayahh) Kovpotpodos, it affords, one would think, scarcely pasturage 
for a goat, and yet it has produced a race which for stature and 
beauty, for courage, activity. and endurance, finds no equal amongst 
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the peoples of Europe. There are some fine tribes of mountaineers 
in the Balkan Peninsula and in Crete; the Sphakiotes of that island, 
perhaps, come nearest to the Montenegrins in point of physique, but 
they lack the distinction, both of appearance and manner, with which 
Nature has endowed the warriors of Tzrnagora. 

Only one cluster of human habitations is to be found in the stony 
waste extending from the frontier to Tzetinye. The little hamlet of 
Niegush possesses historic renown as the cradle of the race of Petro- 
vitch, which for two centuries has ruled in Montenegro. Here, more 
than four hundred years ago, a band of refugees from Herzegovina, 
among whom was the progenitor of the reigning dynasty, founded a 
settlement, and here, on the 25th September, 1841, Prince Nikolas, 
the present sovereign, was born, in a modest cottage, the ancestral 
home of his family. The Prince is a member of the rustic commu- 
nity; he pays his annual contribution—a few florins—to the local 
authorities, nor is there any spot in his dominions to which he is 
more deeply attached. In 1696, Danilo Petrovitch, a young monk of 
the village, was chosen by the Montenegrins as their first hereditary 
Vladika, or Prince-Bishop. The Vladikas had hitherto been elective, 
but the mountaineers, taught by experience, had come to appreciate 
the advantages of the dynastic principle. Danilo was empowered to 
design his successor from among the members of the Petrovitch 
family. Asa bishop, he belonged to the order of the Black Clergy, 
who are forbidden to marry; but he nominated his nephew as his 
heir, and since his time the transmission of power from uncle to 
nephew has been continuous. The union of the spiritual and tem- 
poral functions, of which instances are to be found in all primitive 
communities, continued till 1852, when Danilo II., a young man of 
twenty-three, being enamoured of a beautiful and wealthy girl, pro- 
nounced an emphatic nolo episcopari. He left no male offspring, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, the present Prince. The old system of 
succession was thus accidentally continued, but the sovereignty will 
henceforth descend from father to son. The spiritual power was a 
mighty engine in the hands of the old Vladikas. Sentence of excom- 
munication might be delivered even prospectively, and Peter IT., on 
his deathbed, pronounced the episcopal malediction on all and several 
who should disobey his dying injunctions. The imprecation was 
sufficient to protect his nephew and successor against the intrigues of 
his rivals. But the days are past when the ecclesiastical dignity 
could enhance the authority of the House of Petrovitch. No sovereign 
in Europe is more firmly seated on his throne than the present Prince 
of Montenegro. 

Leaving Niegush, the road pursues its serpentine course through a 
wilderness of rocks and stones, relieved here and there by tiny patches 
of cultivation resembling the microscopic potato gardens one sees 
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among the boulders in western Donegal. For hours the monotony is 
unbroken, till at last, lying deep in a recess among the mountains, a 
pleasant green oasis reveals itself, with woods and maize-fields, and a 
group of red-tiled houses at its further end—the village capital of 
Montenegro. ‘Tzetinye is a capital in miniature, with . palace, a 
theatre, foreign legations, Government buildings, a public park, a 
hospital, and a gaol, all complete. Nothing mars the perfection of 
its proportions—if we except the big, unsightly barracks, lately con- 
structed, with Russian aid, to meet the requirements of a standing 
army, and the new Austrian Legation, evidently designed, like its 
compeer, the Russian Consulate at Sophia, to typify the immeasurable 
greatness of a neighbouring Power. A few years ago the little town 
scarcely counted a thousand inhabitants; now it can boast of twice 
that number, and building is actively going on. 

The accession of territory obtained under the Berlin Treaty has 
already begun to alter the character of the country. The area of the 
Principality has been almost doubled, and fertile valleys, tracts of rich 
woodland and a strip of sea-coast have been added to the realm of 
Prince Nikolas. Montenegro is now something more than the rocky 
eyrie of a warlike clan, and the problem of its commercial develop- 
ment constantly occupies the mind of its ruler. The state of transi- 
tion is reflected in the aspect of the capital. A tiny hamlet in 1878, 
Tzetinye now bears witness to the growth of civilisation and to the 
beneficent influence of a paternal despotism. The quaint little streets 
are broad and regularly laid out, and—incredible as it may seem to 
those acquainted with the Balkan Peninsula—perfectly clean and 
devoid of noxious odours. It would be well if the sanitary authori- 
ties of Bucarest and Athens, of Sophia and Belgrade, could pay a visit 
to Tzetinye ; they might learn that unassuming cleanliness is better 
than pretentious filth. The Prince still dwells in the comfortable, 
modest, red-tiled mansion erected by his father; in one of its apart- 
ments is a fine collection of arms which his ancestors wielded on many 
a glorious battlefield. The suggestion of antiquity lends a peculiar 
charm to this patriarchal household. Here, alone, in the Balkan States, 
is a long-descended dynasty, a continuous tradition. The palace 
gardens are unprotected by a railing or even a fence, for no Monte- 
negrin would dream of invading their sacred precincts ; the intrusive 
snob, that unique product of modern civilisation, is still beyond the 
frontier, and the prying tourist is rare. Close by is the historic 
plane-tree, beneath which, on a fine summer afternoon, the Prince may 
be seen, judging his people, accepting their petitions, and settling 
their disputes—a scene which is in itself a poem. 

Adjoining the palace are the residences of the heir-apparent, Prince 
Danilo, and of his brother, Prince Mirko. The former mansion over- 
looks the newly laid out public park, and commands beautiful views 
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of the encircling mountains. 3eside it is the very unpretending 
abode occupied by Prince and Princess Francis Joseph of Battenberg, 
and near at hand is the British Legation. In its drawing-room 
last year an interesting ceremony took place—the marriage, according 
to the Lutheran rite, of Prince Francis Joseph with Princess Anna, 
the fourth surviving daughter of the reigning scvereign. Prince 
Nikolas is a frequent visitor here. In Mr. Kennedy, the British 
Minister, he has found a trusted friend and adviser, who has con- 
tinually endeavoured to awaken and foster English sympathy with 
the Principality. Within a stone’s throw of the palace—happily 
there are no distances at Tzetinye, and cab fares can be economised 
—stands a strange dark red pile of buildings, fortified with small 
round towers at each corner. Viewed from above, it resembles a 
billiard-table, the pockets being represented by the towers, and 
beneath its roof are collected the ministries, the law-courts, the senate 
chamber, the schools and the various public offices. Close by, too, 
is the theatre, in which Prince Nikolas’ plays, the Tzaritsa of th 
Balkans and Prince Arbanit, are performed for appreciative audiences. 

Most interesting of all is the ancient monastery which stands on 
the mountain-slope a little outside the town—the venerated sanctuary 
and last strenghold of Montenegrin faith and freedom. It was built 
in 1484 by Ivan the Black, the founder of the first Slavonic printing 
press, who, in that year, transferred the seat of government to the 
remote fastness of Tzetinye. A hundred and forty years later, after 
a desperate defence, it was taken and sacked by Soliman Pasha, of 
Seutari, the mountaineers retreating to the inaccessible heights of 
Mount Lovtchen, whither the Turks dared not pursue them. In 1687 
it was blown up by the monks, who, together with all that remained 
of its precious books, documents, and relics, perished beneath its 
ruins. ‘Twice in the last century it was totally destroyed by the 
Turks. Again and again it rose from its ashes, the emblem of an 
indomitable race. The present building only dates from the last 
century, but its quaint clock tower and shaded cloisters convey the 
impression of greater antiquity. Here rest the remains of the great 
Viadika, Peter I., saint and warrior; here, too, is preserved a page 
of the first gospel issued by the celebrated printing press, the type of 
which was melted down to make bullets. What wonder if the 
peasant, on his way through the mountains to the market at Tzetinye, 
pauses for a moment, as he catches a glimpse of ans sacred shrine, to 
cross himself reverently and to whisper a prayer ? 

On the day of my arrival, which coincided with that of Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the little capital of Montenegro was arrayed 
in holiday attire; the streets were resplendent with banners .and 
festoons, and thronged with the martial, athletic figures of peasants 
who had come in from the neighbouring districts. The gathering 
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was, as usual, by order; a word from Prince Nikolas will assemble 
as many of his subjects as he pleases, The visit of Prince Ferdinand, 
who came direct from St. Petersburg, excited the anger and curiosity 
of the Central European press. The most elaborate of combinations, 
the most far-fetched of theories, bore witness to the ingenuity of 
imaginative politicians. The spectre of a Balkan Confederacy, hos- 
tile to Austria and Turkey, was once more raised, and has hardly yet 
been laid. Such a confederacy, it was supposed, would act in obedi- 
ence to orders from St. Petersburg; it would be joined by Servia, 
once King Milan, who has hitherto spoiled the game, has been 
removed from Belgrade, and it would then proceed to the partition of 
Macedonia and the disruption of the realm of the Habsburgs. Even 
the details of the supnosed confederacy were given to an astonished 
world, and Prince Nikolas was made the object of violent philippies, 
which continue intermittently up to the present time. 

These ingenious speculations and bitter invectives betray the’ 
nervous anxiety with which the progress of events inthe Balkans is 
regarded in Austria-Hungary, and, to some extent, in Germany. 
There can be no doubt that Prince Nikolas, owing to the unique 
position he holds among the Southern Slavs, and the confidence re- 
posed in him by Russia, is regarded as a formidable opponent to the 
Drang nach Osten, to the advance of Teutonic and Magyar influence 
towards the Aegean. But in combating the phantom of a Balkan 
Confederacy, Austrian politicians are beating the air. No compact 
was concluded at Tzetinye, for the simple reason that no basis exists 
for a community between the rulers of Bulgaria and Montenegro. 
The question of Macedonia could not even be discussed with any 
sincerity. Montenegro naturally favours the Serb propaganda in 
that country, against which, far more than against the Greek, the 
Bulgarians are putting out all their efforts. Whatever aspirations 
Prince Nikolas may cherish with regard to Macedonia, whatever 
hopes he may entertain that the Serb race will eventually claim 
him as its natural chief, would hardly be revealed to his Bulgarian 
rival. Some effusive speeches were made at Tzetinye, setting forth 
the brotherly love and affection which unite the Slav races under the 
protection of holy and omnipotent Russia. One must be a Slav 
oneself, or better still a Serb, in order to know how much water 
should be mixed with the strong wine of this enthusiastic eloquence. 
It is swallowed undiluted at Vienna, and the result is indigestion 
and nightmare. 

The time has not yet arrived when the young States of the Balkans, 
or even any two among them, can combine for any practical purpose. 
The idea of a Balkan League has always possessed charms for 
theorists, but, with the single exception of M. Trikoupes, no serious 
politician has yet endeavoured to give it shape and substance. In 
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1891, he made a tour in the Peninsula with the object of inducing 
Servia and Bulgaria to unite with Greece in a plan for the partition 
of Macedonia. He was welcomed in high-flown, poetical Belgrade, 
but he met with a rebuff in common-sense, practical Sophia. At 
that time, in the pages of this Review, I endeavoured to point out the 
insuperable difficulties attending such a project. Those difficulties 
have been increased by the Austro-Russian understanding of last 
year, and by the daily growing bitterness of the rival propaganda 
in Macedonia. The maxim divide et impera is ever before the eyes of 
the two great Powers; it is the secret of their condominium in the 
Balkans. The enxfente between them, a weighty factor in modern 
history, continues in full force, notwithstanding the apparent coolness 
produced by King Milan’s return to Servia ; and quite recently one of 
them gave a hint to its Balkan protégés to order themselves lowly and 
reverently before the other partner to the compact. That hint was 
given on the eve of Prince Ferdinand’s visit to Tzetinye. 

If ever there was a hope, however slender, of forming a Balkan 
League, it was when Bulgaria, at that time on better terms with 
Servia, made overtures to Greece just before the outbreak of the 
recent war. Prince Ferdinand’s proposals were rejected by M. 
Delyannis, and Greece pursued her infatuated course. Then came 
the Mouravieff note, and the visit of the Emperor Francis Joseph to 
‘St. Petersburg. The chains of the Balkan States were forged anew, and 
they looked on helplessly as the Promised Land disappeared from 
their grasp. In vain the Montenegrin warriors clamoured to be led to 
Scutari: dis aliter visum. When all was over and Greece was crushed, 
Prince Ferdinand, King Alexander, and Prince Nikolas must needs 
accept—with something of a grimace—a certificate of good conduct 
from the two Emperors. It was all in the interests of peace, of 
course ; but what is the peace of Europe to these young nationalities 
which crave for expansion ? They know that the sword alone can give 
them what they conceive to be their rights. The Tzar’s peace pro- 
posals are highly distasteful to Balkan statesmen, and I have heard 
Prince Nikolas criticise them freely. They are bound to be repug- 
nant to those growing nationalities which have still a programme to 
realise. 

The Balkan States can never form an effective combination till they 
arrive at that period of political maturity when compromises become 
possible, and the principle of do ut des is accepted. When this stage 
is reached, they may conceivably rid themselves of the irksome tutelage 
vunder which they groan. If a Balkan League is beyond the range 
of practical politics, a Southern Slav Confederacy, embracing the 
Croats and Slovens of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy isnothing but 
a pure chimera. “The Yugo Slav movement” is the favourite 
hobby of sentimental writers at Belgrade, who propose, with no little 
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complacency, that Servia, “ the Balkan Piedmont,’ should become the 
centre of the Slav aggregation, and that Belgrade should be its capital 
city. Apart from political difficulties—for the combination pre- 
supposes the break up of the Habsburg realm—the necessary conditions 
of success are wanting to the scheme. A common language and 
literature, a common faith and tradition, a unity of aspirations and 
interests are alike lacking. ‘The speech of the Sloven, for example, 
is all but unintelligible to the Bulgar. A somewhat artificial fusion 
of the Serb and Croatian variants has, indeed, been brought about, 
mainly through the labours of Vuk Karajitch and Gay; and the 
official recognition of ‘ Serbo-Croatian”? in Austria-Hungary, has 
enabled that polyglot empire to make an economy of at least one 
language. But Serbs and Croats, notwithstanding their linguistic 
affinity, are perhaps more mutually hostile than any other two of the 
Slav races. Their ancient antipathies have been sharpened by the 
occupation of Bosnia, which the Croats support, and the Nerbs resent; 
the Serbs, in the diet of Agram, lend their aid to the hated Magyar 
against their Slav kinsmen, and three years ago, in the streets of that 
city, these so-called brothers broke each others heads in presence of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. The flame may be fanned by Magyar 
intrigues, but the fire is there already. Above all is the religious 
difficulty. The Croats, with the Slovens, draw their faith from Rome, 
their culture from the West; the Serbs and Bulgars derive their 
sacred traditions from the Kast. ‘ Why,” asks George Tzrnoyevitch, 
the Montenegrin voivode, in the Tzaritza of the Balkans, “ should the 
black priests (¢s;i popovi) of Orthodoxy and Latinism forbid us to 
love our brother Croats, these faleons (sokolir’) 2? Why should the 
Russians and the Bulgarians be nearer to us than they?” So writes 
Prince Nikolas, the graceful enthusiastic poet; Prince Nikolas, the 
mature statesman, doubtless knows that religion can annihilate the 
strongest influences which make for the union of kindred nationalities. 

It is noteworthy that the Bulgarians, that matter-of-fact people, 
have made no contribution to the voluminous literature of the Yugo- 
Slav movement. Still less are they inclined to welcome another 
development of the “ Servian Idea ”’—the restoration of the empire of 
the Serb Tzar Dushan, which stretched from the gean to the 
Adriatic. The rise of Bulgaria has, within the last twenty years, 
introduced a new factor, which has been too much overlooked by 
Servian theorists and megalomaniacs. But if we must dismiss their 
speculations as idle dreams, it by no means follows that we despair of 
the future of the Serb race. The Serbs of the Peninsula are at a 
disadvantage as compared with their rivals. Their allegiance is 
divided; they are grouped around two dynasties and two capitals— 
the House of Obrenovitch and the House of Petrovitch, Belgrade and 
Tzetinye. Even in Servia proper the sovereignty is disputed, and 
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the dynasty of Karageorgevitch, the first in order of time, has twice 
ruled at Belgrade during the present century. The first aspiration 
of the Serb race must be for unity ; once united, it may advance to 
the fulfilment of its “ mission.” That mission, rightly understood, is 
neither the absorption of the Southern Slavs into a great Servia, nor 
the recovery of Tzar Dushan’s empire, which in fact was a loose con- 
geries of nations—he called himself imperator Graecorum—but the 
formation of a compact, homogeneous State, which may eventually 
include within its borders the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
Serb pleme, or tribe. Such a programme offers scope for legitimate 
ambition, and, though beset with enormous difficulties, it need not be 
set down as wholly incapable of realisation. The unexpected has 
become almost the rule in the Balkan Peninsula. "Who can say what 
may happen before long at the junction of the Save and the Danube, 
or, indeed, what transformations may be witnessed by-and-by on 
either side of the Leita, when the one precious link of union has been 
snapped which holds together so many warring nationalities ? 

Two conditions must be fulfilled before the project of Serb unity 
can be realised: the disappearance of one of the dynasties which 
divide the allegiance of the nation, and the break up of the Habsburg 
empire. At present, Austria supports the Obrenovitch régime; should 
it disappear before a popular revolution, she will probably occupy 
Servia with the consent of Russia, who will then obtain a free hand 
in Bulgaria and Macedonia. Such an event would hasten rather 
than retard the realization of the Serb programme. For when the 
struggle of nationalities in Austria culminates in complete disruption, 
the Serb element, breaking away from the Teuton and Magyar as 
well as from the other Slav races, will—so it is hoped—gravitate 
towards the ancient dynasty of the Black Mountain. Meanwhile, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are prospering under the tolerant Austrian 
rule, which never attempts to denationalize the Serb element. Should 
Servia for a time fall under the same civilising influence, she would 
benefit materially in the interval, and, when the day of emancipation 
arrives, be ready to take her place with Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
the new combination. All this may be a dream: Austria has 
weathered many a storm in the past, and the introduction of a com- 
prehensive federal system may conceivably avert the disintegration 
with which she is threatened. This much at least is certain: if the 
union of the Serb race is to take place in our time, it will be realised 
under one man—the present ruler of Montenegro. 

Nikolas I., “ Prince and Gospodar of free Tzrnagora and the 
Berda,” is the most picturesque and remarkable figure in the South 
Slavonic world. Descended from a long line of heroes, the heir of the 
Viadikas, he has, like them, distinguished himself in many a hard- 
fought conflict with the hereditary foe. In the field of poetry he has 
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also won his triumphs ; like his father Mirko, “ the Sword of Monte- 
negro,” he has written lyric odes and ballads; like his ancestor, 
the Vladika Petar II., he has composed historical dramas, and his 
poems and plays hold a recognised place in contemporary Slavonic 
literature. The inheritor of a splendid tradition, a warrior and a 
bard, gifted by nature with a fine physique and a commanding pres- 
ence, he forms the impersonation and embodiment of all that appeals 
most: to the imagination of a romantic and impressionable race, to 
its martial instinct, its poetic temperament, and its strange—and to us 
incomprehensible—yearning after long-vanished glories. Prince 
Nikolas has other qualities and recommendations which we, perhaps, 
would place in the first rank, while the Serbs would place them in the 
second. He is a cautious though courageous statesman, a diplomatist 
of no mean order, a capable administrator, and a thoughtful reformer. 
Again and again he has repressed the warlike ardour of the moun- 
taineers when, they demanded to be led against the traditional foe, and 
the wars of 1862 and 1876 were only undertaken when it was evident 
that no other course was possible. In 1869 he refused to lend aid to 
the revolted Krivoshians, notwithstanding the keen sympathy felt by 
the Montenegrins for their valiant brethren ; and again, last year, he 
checked the excitement aroused by the outbreak of war in the Penin- 
sula. His diplomacy has been successful in extracting many concessions 
and favours from the Great Powers, though it labours under one 
serious disadvantage—the little Principality cannot afford to maintain 
diplomatic representatives abroad, except at Constantinople. But the 
Prince is his own ambassador, and he has known how to make the 
‘¢ smallest among peoples ”’ respected by the greatest. 

Any attempt to describe Prince Nikolas’ work as an administrator 
and a reformer would lead me too far. The codification of the law, 
which was begun by his ancestors, Danilo I. and Petar I., has been 
almost completed under his supervision by Professor Bogishitch of 
Ragusa, Certain quaint usages and superstitions still linger among 
the people. To eat a hedgehog, for instance, is regarded as an 
offence contra naturam, and quite recently a peasant was imprisoned 
on this charge. To be deprived of the privilege of kissing the 
hand of his Prince is one of the heaviest penalties which can be 
imposed on the loyal Montenegrin. Respect for age is enjoined not 
only by public opinion, but written enactment; thus we read in 
Article XIII. of the regulations for public diligences : “ The traveller 
is entitled to the seat marked on his ticket, but the deference due by 
youth to age requires that the former should yield the better places to 
their seniors.” There is no similar injunction with regard to female 
passengers ; the fair sex is also the subject sex in Montenegro. The 
suppression. of the vendetta is one of the greatest of the Prince’s 
achievements, The way to this reform was prepared by his pre- 
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decessor, Danilo II., who sacrificed his life to his zeal in the 
extermination of this terrible custom. Crime is now rare in the 
Principality, except in the frontier districts, where acts of homicide 
are regarded as justifiable, and indeed laudable, if perpetrated in 
payment of old scores, or if the victim is an Albanian from over the 
border. Primary education has been made universal, schools have 
arisen in every village, and lecturers have been appointed to explain 
to the peasants the advantages of learning. Communications are 
being opened up, and the Principality, which a few years since pos- 
sessed nothing but mule-tracks, can now boast of 138 miles of excel- 
lent carriage-road, better engineered and maintained than any I have 
seen in the Peninsula. ‘The construction of roads is viewed with 
some apprehension by the more conservative Montenegrins, who fear 
that their mountain stronghold may lose its inaccessible character. 
But the Prince is determined to keep abreast of the march of 
civilisation. Nine post-offices and thirteen telegraph stations have 
been established. The latter, which are much used by the people, 
will play an important part in the next mobilization of the Monte- 
negrin army. Hitherto the forces of the Principality have been 
called together by stentorian couriers who shouted from the tops of 
the mountains. 

A great reform, however, still remains to be attempted—the con- 
version of a clan of warriors into an industrial nation. The change 
has been rendered inevitable by the enlargement of the bounds of 
the Principality, and its necessity is fully recognised by the Prince. 
Once the future of the country is assured, his order will be d bas les 
armes. He is aware that such an edict would be intensely unpopular, 
but he will not flinch when the time for issuing it arrives. Every 
Montenegiin has been taught from his cradle to regard warfare as his. 
sole vocation in life, and to despise industrial pursuits. The tradition 
of five hundred years has remained unbroken, but the Prince will not 
hesitate to destroy it. So enormous is his influence over the people, 
that he feels confident in his ability to carry out this sweeping reform. 
He has all the prestige of a chief who has led them to victory, and they 
cannot but obey him. He is anxious, moreover, not to bequeath such 
a dangerous and difficult task to his son, who has been brought up in 
times of peace. But the future of the country must first be assured ; 
the horizon in the Balkans is dark, and the Prince, though his am- 
bitions may have moderated through age, has not parted with hope, 
nor lost belief in his star. The uncertainty of the outlook has also 
deterred him from transferring the seat of government to Nikshitch, 
a town possessing many qualifications for a capital. ‘1 must not 
remove my capital,” he said to me, “till the Tzar’s proposals are 
realised, and universal peace is proclaimed.” It is not yet safe to 
abandon rock-bound Tzetinye. 
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A glorious record in the past, and the reputation acquired by its 
present chief as a warrior and a statesman, are not the only recom- 
mendations which ‘he House of Petrovitch possesses in the eyes of the 
Serb nation. It has made in recent years a series of fortunate family 
alliances which entitle it to a place in the hierarchy of European 
reigning houses. ‘Two of Prince Nikolas’ daughters are married to 
members of the Russian Imperial family, the Grand Duke Peter 
Nikolaievitch, and Duke George of Leuchtenberg; a third, the 
Princess of Naples, is wife of the heir to the throne of Italy. The 
marriage of his fourth daughter, Princess Anna, to Prince Francis 
Joseph of Battenberg, brings him into close connection with the 
British Court. Princess Anna and her sister, Princess Helen, are 
great favourites of Queen Victoria, who has seen them frequently at 
Nice, and the link of sympathy has been strengthened by Prince 
Nikolas’ recent visit to Windsor. It was interesting to hear the 
Prince describe his impressions of the castle. “It is a series of 
museums,” he said, “ I did my best to explore it all, but time failed 
me.” Prince Francis Joseph’s handsome features recall those of his 
brother, the chivalrous and ill-fated Alexander of Bulgaria, by whose 
side he fought at Slivnitza, and whom he accompanied on the 
memorable voyage to Reni. He is a keen student of Oriental politics ; 
he still takes an interest in the welfare of Bulgaria, and he has not 
been forgotten there. Its connection with three of the principal 
dynasties in Europe has contributed in no small degree to the prestige 
of the Petrovitch family in the Balkans. In semi-Oriental countries 
the relationships of Sovereigns are credited with rather more than 
their real importance, and there is hardly a Serb peasant who does not 
cherish the hope that when the day arrives for the realization of the 
national programme, England and Italy, as well as Russia, will lend 
their support to the elect of the race. 

Thus surrounded with a triple auéole of ancestral glories, personal 
achievements, and august relationships, the Prince of Montenegro has 
become the central figure, the cynosure of the Serb world. He is 
perfectly aware of the fact, and it is no secret that he is ambitious; a 
renunciation of ambition would, in his eyes, be tantamount to a 
betrayal of the national cause. But how is this position compatible 
with a friendly attitude towards the two Powers at whose expense the 
new Servia is to be created ? When we examine the relations of the 
Principality with Austria and Turkey, we are struck by the remark- 
able change which has come about in the last twenty years. The 
traditional Moslem foe has ceased to be dreaded, almost ceased to be 
hated ; the neighbouring Christian empire is now the enemy. As the 
relations with Austria grow worse, those with Turkey proportionally 
improve ; Turkey is no longer aggressive, Austria is believed to be 
advancing. Conflicts, of course, take place now, as in past times, on 
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the Turkish frontier; but with the best good will prevailing on the 
part of the Sultan as well as the Prince, the difficulties arising over 
these “ incidents ”’ are quickly settled. Very serious trouble occurred 
this summer—an ordinary case of vendetta led to a /erée en masse of 
fanatical Albanian mountaineers, who devastated the district of 
Berané, and forced some six thousand rayahs to take refuge on 
Montenegrin soil. The Montenegrins burned to avenge their fellow- 
Christians, and some reprisals followed, but the affair was amicably 
settled, and Prince Nikolas, though his exchequer by no means 
overflows, refrained from demanding compensation for the support of 
the refugees. On the other hand, comparatively insignificant affrays 
along the Austrian frontier—usually arising from the attempts of 
Montenegrin peasants to smuggle their cattle into Dalmatia or 
Herzegovina—lead to acrimonious and protracted negotiations, which 
seldom result in a satisfactory arrangement. Turkey and Montenegro 
have now no serious quarrel, and a feeling akin to mutual respect 
animates these hereditary foes, who have tried each other's mettle on 
many a hard-fought battlefield. But betw2en Austria and Montenegro 
there is much of that bad blood which prevails among antagonists who 
have never crossed swords, and are “ spoiling for a fight.” Montenegro 
dreads and suspects Austria, and certain unmistakable symptoms— 
such as the menaces of the Austrian and Hungarian press, the 
elaborate fortification of Cattaro, and the closing of the Her. /ovinian 
frontier—show plainly enough that alarm and suspicion are not all on 
one side. 

In order to understand the causes of this antipathy, we must look 
tothe Berlin Treaty. The Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, both mainly inhabited by a Serb population, was in the 
eyes of both Montenegrins and Servians an injustice and a crime. 
Herzegovina especially, the ancient home of the Petrovitch family, has 
always been coveted by Montenegro. During the war a portion 
of the country had been conquered by Prince Nikolas, who had 
advanced within sight of Mostar. Another of the Prince’s conquests 
was also taken from him—the little town and district of Spizza on 
the Adriatic coast. Spizza in itself is no great loss, but its incor- 
poration with Dalmatia sanctions and exaggerates the inequitable 
and grotesque territorial arrangement by which the Mcntenegrin 
Hinterland is cut off from its natural outlets to the sea. In vain do 
we look through the map of the world for anything to parallel this 
absurdity: the Portuguese barrier at Delagoa Bay scarcely bears 
comparison. Montenegro, indeed, was allowed to retain Antivari, 
and she was given back Dulcigno, both conquered in the war of 
1877; but neither of these towns possesses a commercial harbour, 
and both are separated from the interior by a lake and a chain of 
lofty mountains. Worst of all in the eyes of the Serb patriot is the 
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stipulation by which Austria has been permitted to occupy the sanjak 
of Novi Bazar. The main object of Count Andrassy was to keep the 
way open to Salonika, but in effect a wedge has been driven into the 
heart of the Serb nation, and an almost fatal check inflicted upon its 
aspirations for union. Montenegro, as well as Servia, is now sur- 
sounded on three sides by Austrian territory, and she watches with 
nervous alarm the stealthy advance of her great neighbour in Albania, 
where the Catholic tribes, by means of their priests, are being made 
amenable to Austrian influence. Should Austria gain a footing at 
Scutari, Montenegro will become an enclave in the Habsburg realm. 
The irritation arising from a sense of injustice, from disappointed 
hope, and apprehension for the future, is aggravated by the state of 
economic malaise in which Austrian fiscal policy keeps the Princi- 
pality. Cattle, for instance, form the principal Montenegrin export, 
but an ox, which may be purchased for sixty or seventy florins in 
Montenegro, must pay twenty florins on the frontier before it is 
allowed to reach the market at Cattaro or Trebinye. The Monte- 
negrin peasants, who are always armed, endeavour to elude this 
crushing impost by driving their cattle over the border at night ; 
they meet with a patrol of Austrian gendarmes, and a “ frontier inci- 
dent ’”’ ensues. 

The Berlin Treaty has thus laid the foundations of permanent 
discord. While Austria retains her hold on the occupied provinces 
and the Turkish sanjak, the dream of Serb unity can never be 
realised. While she exercises a commercial despotism over the two 
little Serb States, she cannot expect them to love her. On the 
Austrian side much is said of Montenegrin intrigues in Herzegovina, 
of deliberate provocations on the frontier, and of unfriendly manifes- 
tations in the Principality. There is, no doubt, a considerable amount 
of truth in these accusations. The Serb movement at Mostar and 
elsewhere has caused much annoyance to Herr Benjamin von Kallay, 
the distinguished administrator of the occupied provinces. He 
regards Prince Nikolas as false and unreliable, and has described him 
as a thorn in his side. Herr von Kallay, who, as Finance Minister 
of the Empire-Kingdom, resides much at Vienna, no doubt largely 
influences Austrian policy in regard to Montenegro and Servia. The 
remarkable qualities which have gained this eminent man a world- 
wide reputation as an administrator—strength of will, inflexible 
justice, great power of organization and grasp of detail—are not pre- 
cisely those which win success in the difficult and delicate region of 
diplomacy, especially when the problem to be solved is how to main- 
tain friendly relations with a proud and abnormally sensitive little 
State, extremely jealous of its independence, and smarting under a 
sense of wrong. The vigilant administrator must notice and deal with 
many unpleasant matters which the tactful diplomatist will do well 
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to overlook. A great Power such as Austria can afford to treat her 
little neighbour with magnanimity, and this, I believe, is the principle 
on which Count Goluchovski has more than once acted. But nothing 
can be more unfortunate than the tone of menace which her states- 
men occasionally allow themselves to adopt. Some three years ago a 
Montenegrin Cabinet Minister on his way through Vienna called on a 
distinguished personage there, and, wishing to say something con- 
ciliatory, ventured to remark that Prince Nikolas was doing his best. 
to maintain order on the frontier. ‘ His Highness is acting wisely,” 
was the reply, “ for he knows that Austrian soldiers shoot straight.” 
The phrase was repeated at Tzetinye, and provoked the liveliest 
indignation. Shortly afterwards five unfortunate Austrian gen- 
darmes were shot on the frontier, three on the Herzegovinian side, 
two on the Dalmatian: gquidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 
Whether these crimes were designed as a practical retort I cannot 
say. Such acts are common enough in these turbulent regions. In 
any case, no justification can be offered for them. Nor is it easy to 
excuse certain open displays of irredentist feeling in the Principality, 
which naturally give much offence to Austria. This summer, for 
instance, a patriotic newspaper was issued at Nikshitch, bearing the 
title Nevresinye—the name of a town within the Austrian border. 
Last year, when King Alexander of Servia came to Tzetinye, a depu- 
tation from the Serb opposition party at Cattaro was formally pre- 
sented to His Majesty. Apparently no provocation was intended, but 
this official act was regarded as a direct insult in Vienna, and was 
greatly taken to heart by the Emperor Francis Joseph. Possibly no. 
menace was intended on the other side when, quite recently, a fleet of 
Austrian torpedo boats made a demonstration at Antivari, under the 
eyes of Prince Nikolas; it may have been an accident that his son, 
Prince Danilo, was stopped the other day, on his way to Cattaro, and 
compelled to wait an hour while Austrian troops executed manceuvres 
near the road. There are faults, of course, on both sides; but if a 
way of conciliation is to be found, the greater State should be the first 
to set an example of magnanimity. 

A single concession on the part of Austria would be enough to. 
bring about a complete change in her relations with the Principality. 
The restoration of Spizza, the poor man’s lamb, to Montenegro would 
win the heart of Prince Nikolas and all his subjects. It is hard to 
understand why Austria should have thought it worth while to add 
this small atom of territory to the long Dalmatian strip which excludes 
Montenegro from the sea. Spizza has no importance, commercial or 
strategic ; to Austria it is valueless, to Montenegro it would be great, 
gain. The mountaineers regard it as theirs by right of conquest; 
they have never ceased to deplore its loss, and to long for its restitu- 
tion. The Prince once described to me the operations which resulted 
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in its capture ; he had directed them himself, he said, and had ordered 
the assault. He was convinced that the Emperor Francis Joseph had 
not been consulted when Austria determined to appropriate this little 
morsel. The Emperor, for whom he entertains the deepest respect 
and esteem, would never, he said, have contemplated or sanctioned 
such an act. It might be worth while for Austria to make this 
experiment in the direction of conciliation ; there would be nothing to 
lose, and perhaps much to gain. The gift might be appropriately 
made on the occasion of the Emperor’s jubilee, now clouded with in- 
expressible sadness; it would deeply touch the chivalrous poetic 
sentiment of Prince Nikolas, and enhance the sympathy and admira- 
tion which all Europe feels for the venerable and much-tried Emperor. 
With regard to Herzegovina, a more reasonable view is now gaining 
ground in Montenegro. It is recognised that so long as the Habs- 
burg monarchy remains as it is, all hope of acquiring that province 
must be laid aside, and there is no longer any desire to hamper the 
great work of civilisation which Austria is carrying out in the 
occupied territory. Should Austria make the concession above sug- 
gested, she would, I believe, secure absolute immunity from Monte- 
negrin agitation in Herzegovina. 

We must not, of course, fail to notice the underlying cause of much 
of the existing tension—the relations of the Principality with Russia. 
A great deal of the suspicion and mistrust with which Prince Nikolas 
is regarded in Vienna would be dispelled, if the real character of 
those relations were more clearly understood. In Austria, and in 
Europe generally, it is supposed that Montenegro is little more than 
an appanage of the great Slav Power, and that the Prince is but one 
of the pieces on her Balkan chessboard. This idea, which by no 
means corresponds with actual facts, is productive of much prejudice 
and misconception. Montenegro is attached to Russia by ties of 
blood, religion, family relationship, and long historical connection ; 
these bonds are strengthened by gratitude for past benefits, and a 
lively anticipation of favours to come. There is undoubtedly an 
understanding—though, I believe, no written agreement—that Mon- 
tenegro will lend aid to Russia should that Power find herself engaged 
in a European war. Within the last three years Russia has given 
Prince Nikolas a supply of rifles, sufficient to arm every man of 
military age in Montenegro, together with millions of cartridges, and 
money to build great barracks at Tzetinye. Such boons, even if 
offered unconditionally and in sheer benevolence, impose moral obli- 
gations on the recipient. Apart from these obligations, Prince 
Nikolas is entirely a free agent, and it is an error to suppose that his 
policy is invariably dictated by Russia. ‘“ Above all,” he once said 
to me, “I am a Montenegrin.” Montenegro has been free for five 
hundred years, and neither Prince nor people would tolerate any 
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undue exercise of foreign influence. Such interference as Russia has 
habitually practised in Bulgaria—a recent instance will be found in 
the humiliation she has inflicted on the Bulgarian army, by compel- 
ling it to admit to its highest ranks the men who tarnished its repu- 
tation in the eyes of all Europe—would be altogether impossible in 





the case of a people which has never bowed its neck to a foreign 
yoke. Notwithstanding all the Tzar’s presents of war material, no 
Russian military instructors or officers are to be found in Montenegro: 
they have never been asked for, and their presence would be resented. 
The Russian Minister at Tzetinye keeps in line with his colleagues, 
and carefully abstains from assuming the 7d/e of a political Resident 
at the Princely Court. The action of Prince Nikolas in regard to 
the candidature of his relative, the voivode Bozho Petrovitch, for the 
governorship of Crete, will serve as an illustration of his independent 
attitude towards Russia. All the world still believes that Russia 
placed the Montenegrin voivode on the stage, in order to amuse the 
audience, till Prince George of Greece, the real hero of the drama, 
made his appearance, and that Prince Nikolas played his appointed 
part in the little comedy. No greater mistake could be made. The 
time has not come when the whole history of this curious affair can 
be written. It is enough to say that Prince Nikolas, who had not 
been previously consulted, at once offered a determined opposition to 
the Russian proposal; he had his own reasons for not wishing his 
relative, who, next to his own sons, is heir to the Montenegrin throne, 
to accept the proffered post, and he firmly maintained his ground. 
The impression that Montenegro is in a state of vassalage to 
Russia has also tended in some degree to alienate English sympathy. 
Most of the information provided for newspaper readers, English or 
Continental, comes from Vienna, where it has long been the habit to 
descry the finger of Russia in everything that is done in the Princi- 
pality. A vague idea prevails that Prince Nikolas is a kind of 
turbulent freebooting chieftain of the medieval type, always ready 
to raid his neighbours or to stir up trouble in the Peninsula when 
Russia gives the hint. The Prince was somewhat hardly treated by 
the English press during the Russo-Turkish war, and time has 
scarcely yet effaced the unfavourable impression then created. It 
is his earnest wish to overcome this prejudice, and to win the good 
willof England. He is grateful for the aid England has rendered 
him in the past. When he spoke to me of Gladstone, his eyes bright- 
ened—he had not forgotten, he said, “ La belle demonstration”’ at 
Dulcigno. He is anxious to induce Englishmen to visit Montenegro ; 
he would gladly obtain the aid of England to construct a port on the 
Adriatic, and he has done his best to encourage British trade in the 
Principality. With this object he lends support to the Anglo- 
Montenegrin Trading Company, which now possesses two steamers on 
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Lake Scutari. British imports, which were ni/ in 1894—all Montene- 
grin trade was then in Austrian hands—last year reached the approxi- 
mate value of £20,800. The magnificent oak and beech forests in 
the newly acquired territory should offer a promising field for British 
enterprise when communications have been further developed. 

Space forbids me to describe my journeys in the interior of the 
country. There is a singular charm in the fierce gloomy mountain 
ridges, their savage grandeur relieved here and there by forests and 
pleasant valleys; there is something peculiarly attractive in the frank 
manliness and inbred courtesy of the people. It is sacred soil, for 
every rock, every stone, has its tale of heroism: guocungue ingredimur 
in aliquam historiam pedem ponimus, Nikshitch, Spuzh, Podgoritza— 
each the scene of many a desperate conflict; the glorious battle- 
fields of Tzarevlatz and Grahovo; Zhabliak, the citadel of Ivan the 
Black; the shrine of St. Basil at Ostrog, which the voivode Mirko 
held with two dozen men against two thousand—all alike appeal to 
the historic imagination; not less interesting are Obod, whence the 

10us printing press sent out the gospel to the Slavonic world; 
Uioclea, the ancient Roman capital, and the birthplace of Diocletian ; 
Lake Scutari with its island fortresses; Mount Lovtchen, on whose 
majestic summit Petar II., the greatest of the Vladikas—priest, law- 
giver, and war-lord of his people—was laid to rest, that his spirit 
might survey the land he loved so well. The jaded tourist, who can 
discover nothing new in the Alps or the Pyrenees, may well turn his 
footsteps hither ; he will find much to learn that he has never learnt 
before. Ignorance is at the root of whatever prejudice still lingers 
amongst us with regard to Montenegro. The land and the race 
which inspired the enthusiasm of Tennyson and Gladstone should not 
be regarded with indifference by Englishmen, who, beyond all others, 
prize those qualities of courage, resolution, and endurance, which 
have defended this mountain stronghold in the past, and will hold it 
against all comers in the future. 

J. D. Bovreuter. 








THE PROGRESS OF ZIONISM. 


Ix the national movement which has arisen to-day out of “the 
Jewish question,” after centuries of unfelt and unrecognised prepara- 
tion, we have as the moving causes, on the one side Jewish misery, 
and on the other Jewish emancipation ; as the primary objects, the 
preservation and regeneration of Israel; as the defined means, the 
securing of a legally-recognised Home for the people in their ancient 
land. The freedom for which our fathers strove and suffered has 
given us who are “ emancipated ” the right to raise our voices for the 
persecuted of our faith; their oppression has cast on us the obliga- 
tion to identify ourselves with their cause—to do all and dare all, 
that our compatriots in the various countries of our dispersion would 
do and dare for men of their race and religion, however scattered, in 
the like case. The infliction on them through a hundred generations, 
of conditions of life which might have perverted angels, has not 
affected in its essence their original nobility; and we recognise that 
it is for us who have burst the barred gate of privilege, to find a path 
for our brothers, that they also may walk in the way of progress. 





s 

Ever since the terrible Russian and Roumanian persecutions of 
1880-81 the people—the well-to-do as well as the paupers—had been 
fleeing in their thousands to Palestine, as to a last haven of refuge; 
and there, without experience or organisation, they had formed them- 
selves into colonies, and proved as well the capabilities of the land, 
as their own capacity as agriculturists. ‘Those who went were, many 
of them, of the class from which were populated the twenty-one Jewish 
colonies in the South of Russia, of which Arnold White said: “I 
found them an active, well-set-up, sunburnt, muscular agricultural 
people, marked by all the characteristics of a peasantry of the highest 
character. . . . There wasno crime or drunkenness in these settle- 
ments, and the ouly usurer was a Russian peasant who charged the 
Jewish borrowers 36 per cent. for loans. . . . If ever I saw 
practical religion carried into daily life it was among those grave and 
sober Hebrew ploughmen. The Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews would gain some useful hints in true Christianity from them.” 

In the space of a few years these brave pioneers in the work of 
regeneration of their ancient land had exhibited the hopefulness of 
their enterprise in their scattered settlements from Dan to Beersheba ; 
fruitful and happy colonies being formed by their labour—out of the 
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sand, as at Nischon-le-Zion in the south; out of the swamp, as at 
Sichron Jakob (Samarin) in the west; out of the rock, as at Rosh 
Pinah in the north. Thirty of such centres of effort and improve- 
ment had been formed in half as many years; and though many of 
these were sparsely populated, and had to encounter all the troubles 
and trials of new settlements in a neglected and deserted country, 
they had purified and sweetened the lives of the people, and had 
brought a promise of hope and happiness to those who were still 
steeped in pauperism and distress, which gave a new feeling of 
elevation and dignity to the whole of the downtrodden race. 

The spirit of noble achievement seized on the people, and a whole 
literature of Regeneration sprang up, which culminated in the 
reasoned demand of Dr. Theodor Herzl, the Austrian man of letters, 
for the formation of ‘‘ A Jewish State.” The proposal was a bold 
one, yet it harmonised not only with the aspirations and necessities 
of the Jews themselves, but also with the ideas and conclusions of 
those who had studied the Jewish question from the opposite stand- 
point of the interests of the different populations amongst whom they 
continued to form a foreign and unassimilative element. Napoleon, 
as we know, had long ago this idea when he prosecuted his ill-starred 
campaign in Syria; Beaconsfield had strong views in the same 
direction, evidenced both by his published writings and by his policy 
in the East ; and Bismarck held like opinions, which he jerked 
out characteristically in the words: “ They (the Jews) have actually 
no real home; they are international-Europeans, cosmopolitans, 
wanderers. Their fatherland is Zion—Jerusalem.”' Nay, more, the 
{ron Chancellor had, so long ago as 1880, when he was at the height 
of his power, thought out a complete plan for solving the eternal 
Semitic problem by forming the Jews into a separate State—if not 
in Palestine, then elsewhere as the people themselves might choose.” 

Dr. Herzl, regarding the matter at first only from the political and 
economical point of view, started with the same idea as the great 
German statesman, and was willing that his “State” should be 
formed either in South America or Syria. But the people had to be 
consulted, and at the first International Jewish Congress held at Basle 
in 1897, which was attended by representatives from all parts of the 
world, it became evident that for them no solution was possible but 
the ancient traditional one of a resettlement in the Holy Land. Not 
only this, but they did not show themselves at all enamoured of the 
idea of forming, out of hand, an independent political State ; and 
they unanimously declared for a more modest and practicable pro- 
gramme, in the words, “ Zhe aim of Zionism is to create for the Jewish 
people a publicly legally assured Home in Palestine.” 


(1) Dr. Moritz Busch in ‘‘ Bismarck: Some secret pages of his History.’’ 
(2) ** Bismarck as Zionist,”’ in the Newbery House Magazine, June, 1893. 
VOL, LXIV, N.S. * 3 Q 
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The formula which was then adopted as the basis of the movement 
expressed only the bare necessities of the case. The political aspira- 
tions of some of the leaders might well be subordinated or waived ; 
but the “legally assured Home” was a condition precedent to the 
removal and resettlement of any large population to a land which 
was notoriously ill-governed, and where the uncertainty of tenure and 
taxation had been the main difficulty in the development of colonisa- 
tion schemes on any large or extended scale. Political action, it was 
agreed and understood, should be confined to this one vital point ; 
and a precedent for such a moderate and reasonable programme was 
found in the action of the English Zionists a few years previously 
(1891), when at a mass meeting in the Great Assembly Hall at the 
fast End, presided over by Sir Samuel Montague, M.P., a petition, 
which had previously received the approval of Lord Rothschild, 
Baron de Hirsch, and other Jewish leaders, was adopted for presenta- 
tion to the Marquess of Salisbury, as Foreign Secretary, praying 
“the governors of this land to help our afflicted and downtrodden 
brethren ; to help them, not with the sword, but with the friendly 
advice it isin their power to render.” To that extent, and no further, 
the Basle Congress pledged itself to work of a political character ; 
and to make it perfectly clear that nothing of a hostile character to 
the established Government was intended, the means by which the 
declared object was to be attained were distinctly formulated, and a 
scheme for the provision of a National Fund was adopted, with the 
avowed intention of securing, by purchase, the necessary concessions 
from the Porte. 

Even before the Congress had met it had been placed under the 
ban by some of the Western Rabbis, who deprecated the non-religious 
character of Herzl’s original scheme, and wko feared also the effect 
on their prosperous and contented communities of so definite a 
declaration of what they had hitherto regarded as merely “ pious 
aspirations,’ to which it was unnecessary and inconvenient to attach 
any practical significance. The decisions of the Congress, although 
they weakened, did not entirely remove, their objections; and to 
these dissentient, or “ Protest-Rabbis,” as they have been called, 
there rallied all the materialist elements which have grown up in 
spiritually descended Jewry, not less than among other newly eman- 
cipated communities. 

The great mass of the people—that people which has given itself 
everywhere prodigally, but never to the Philistines—accepted with 
enthusiasm the expression of their aims and objects, adopted by the 
International Congress as the basis of Zionist work, and hundreds of 
societies were rapidly formed in all the countries of the dispersion for 
the support of the now national movement. That which before had 
been a vague and uncertain aspiration, varying with every fresh 
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enthusiast, became at once a clear and definite policy, and Zionism 
spread to the remotest parts of America, to the Transvaal, to India, 
to China, to Scandinavia, and through all the European centres 
where Jewish congregations were to be found. At the beginning of 
March, 1898, an important Conference was held in London, attended 
by delegates from nearly 50 societies, representing 10,000 English 
Zionists, and resolutions were passed adopting the International 
programme, and making provisions for a federation of all the English 
Zionist bodies. Similar conferences were held in New York, in 
Berlin, in Galatz (Roumania), and other great centres; and local 
federations were everywhere formed to give greater strength and 
solidity to the general organization. 

At the second International Congress, which was held at Basle in 
August, 1898, and was attended by an imposing body of more than 
500 delegates, the Executive Committee were able to report that the 
“Basle programme ”’ had received the support of 913 Zionist organ- 
izations (out of which over 700 had sprung up since the first Con- 
gress), it being calculated that these represented at least a quarter of 
a million of active members. The Congress had become the authorised 
representative and exponent of the people’s wishes, and the Zionists 
had become a power to be reckoned with in any settlement of the 
Jewish question. Prominent among the attendants at this werld 
gathering were the Rabbis—crown officials from orthodox Russia 
and Poland, as well as the elect of reform congregations from 
America—who took an active interest in the settlement of the pro- 
gramme of work for the ensuing year, which was the main business 
of the meeting. Under their cognizance the movement may be said 
to have received its religious imprimatur, the Congress adopting with 
acclamation the resolution of the Rev. Chacham Dr. M. Gaster (of 
London), that “ Zionism aims not only at the economical and political, 
but also at the spiritual regeneration of the Jenish people.” 

Significant, also, was the practical interest exhibited in the promo- 
tion of colonies for the refugees already located in Palestine, pending 
the realisation of the greater scheme for the removal of Jews from 
other countries on the completion of the necessary arrangements with 
the Porte. The delegates—lawyers and rabbis, bankers and mer- 
chants, men of letters and men of science, artists and artisaus, engi- 
neers and agriculturists—were nearly all of them representative 
men in the communities from which they came, and they had for the 
most part personal experience in the things of which they spoke. 
They were not there to philosophise, but in real earnest to better the 
position of themselves and their fellows. They declared that the 
work of colonisation should be taken in hand forthwith; and that 
“the first work of the Colonisation Committee shall be undertaken 
with reference to the Jews who now dwell in Ottoman lands.” The 
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seat of the Colonisation Committee, as well as of the proposed “ Bank,” 
which is to collect the necessary funds, was fixed in London, and the 
centre of operations was thus transferred to the practical soil of 
England, where it was suggested that the next International Congress 
should take place. 

The evolution of this serious and practical scheme, from the first 
rough sketch of a plan for the solution of the great Jewish question in 
Herz!’s “‘ Jewish State,” has not entirely won over those opponents of 
“‘ Zionism,’—dwindling in number, but important because of their 
social or financial influence—who took fright at it at first as a 
political movement. It has moreover, from its very practicability, 
evoked the strong opposition of the Cosmopolitans or Universalists, 
who wish, from varying motives, to leave well (or ill) alone, and to 
abstain from profane interference in working out the destinies of 
the Jewish people. The objections of these different classes of anti- 
Zionists have recently been expressed at length by so excellent a 
representative as Mr. Oswald John Simon,’ and it will be convenient 
to deal rather fully with his criticisms before turning to the future of 
the movement. 


II. 


To do justice to Mr. Simon, and to the singular views expressed by 
him in his article, it is right to bear in mind that “ Zionism ”’ is with 
him a rival to the “ Mission of Judaism” which he advocated in these 
pages in the year before the first Basle Congress?; and that the 
revival of the national idea in Jewry is a fresh obstacle in the 
foundation of the new “Church of Israel” which has long been his 
pet project. Years ago he had declared against the observance of the 
great national Fast which marks the anniversary of the destruction of 
the first and second Temples, because he rejoiced in this “ triumph of 
Universalism over Nationalism ” ; and the rise of “‘ Zionism ”’ marred 
all his theories of the subsidence of the national idea, to which it gave 
fresh strength and vitality. 

But Mr. Simon has had his opportunity. His scheme for “ the 
adaptation of the Jewish faith to those who are not of the Hebrew 
race”’ was discussed in the form of a symposium in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review of January, 1897 *; and leaders of religious thought 
in and out of the Jewish community were invited to express their 
opinions on this new departure in “ experimental religion.” The 
Chief Rabbi (Dr. H. Adler) regarded the project as “ fraught with 
the greatest peril”; the Rey. S. Singer (his seeond in authority) 
thought it impracticable and a mistake, comparing it to “the 


(1) ‘* The Return of the Jews to Palestine,’ in the Nineteenth Century, September, 


(2) ** Mission of Judaism,” Fortnigutty Review, October, 1896. 
(3) Vol. ix., p. 177. 
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visionary’s solution of the parallel problem of nationality” (i.c., 
merger of all nationalities) ; Lady Magnus (the popular authoress of 
Jewish historical works) condemned it as “a hurried ideal”; Dr. 
James Martineau contented himself with giving a “bare hint” that 
its supporters had gone “quite beyond the range not merely of ‘ the 
Law,’ but even of the ripest prophetic inspiration” ; Colonel Gold- 
smid (the then leader of the English “ Zionists”) asked Mr. Simon, 
in wonderment, “ Art thou Elias, or look we for another ? ” 

Mr. Simon’s reply to these discouraging comments was significant 
—even to the point of inspiration—if we may judge by what has 
since taken place. He admitted that any attempt to suggest that the 
time has come for the spread of our faith would be unwarrantable, if 
we were not ‘‘ most solemnly convinced that it is the Divine Will that 
this matter should be considered now in our own generation.” But he 
had had that conviction himself, and was prepared to act on it, even 
though there might be dangers in the situation. He dismissed with 
just scorn the attempt (of the Chief Rabbi) “to hold out such a 
threat, or such a fear, to a community of emancipated, prosperous 
English Jews, whose ancestors have not shrunk from any form of 
tribulation and suffering which the preservation of their trust 
involved.” 

But, alas and alack! the emancipated and prosperous have not 
been enamoured of the spiritual scheme laid down for them by their 
latter-day Prophet; it has not appealed even to the many persons 
outside the community who are “ endowed with the religious tempera- 
ment but are unfamiliar with the inner faith of any creed in this 
country’; and the downtrodden and oppressed of the “ chosen 
people ”’ have looked for another Elias, and have found him in—the 
Congress. 

Turning to the article itself, which may be said to contain all the 
objections possible to be urged against the national movement, it will 
be useful, first of all, to note a few of the anti-Zionist inconsistencies. 

First, it is admitted that “the movement is the actual outcome 
of a state of things which, to the indelible stain of Germany and 
Austria, and Russia and Roumania, has rendered the lives of the 
Jews in those couni ‘es almost intolerable.” And “it is natural, 
nay, laudable, for leaders to devise means by which the millions of 
downtrodden ones might possibly find a way of escape” from their 
odious and insufferable state. But this suggested “ way of escape ” 
is closed up, for “to withdraw from a State in which we are even 
persecuted is to abandon our claim to those natural human rights to 
which every unit of each State is entitled; and from which he is only 
excluded through the operation of false views and of demented 
philosophy.” Therefore, according to the anti-Zionist, the down- 
trodden ones must remain where they are! 
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Again, it is conceded that it is the duty of the few Jewish com- 
munities who are free to assist in the execution of any policy 
calculated to relieve “ the terrible lot of the vast majority ”’; and it 
is recognised that ‘“ what we have been able to do for the fugitives as 
well as for the exiles was not very much more than a drop in the 
ocean.” Yet the vast majority are to be left to their terrible lot, 
for “so long as the Jews remain scattered in different parts of the 
globe there must always remain reasonable hope that in one country 
after another emancipation will be effected.’’ Could the philanthropy, 
even of a Mr. Gradgrind, ever have matched this ? 

Then there is the singular argument that because the appeal to 
the people who are to gather themselves together in the new State is 
“an appeal to their religious instincts,’ what the leaders are 
relying upon as the backbone of the proposed exodus is “ a religious 
conviction and nothing else” (otherwise the orthodox rabbis of Russia 
“would not stir one step to carry it into effect”). Yet although 
these religious convictions are all a mistake, those who initiated the 
agitation are to be the more opposed, because they are free from 
this supposed taint—for “ they say the part they are taking is quite 
independent of religious sentiment.’ This is the tolerance of the 
“emancipated ”’ anti-Zionists, not of the Russian rabbis ! 

The true character of the opposition is, however, best shown in the 
suggestion that if Dr. Herzl had propounded a scheme for purchasing 
land in Western Australia “as a place of refuge, there would be some 
reason in his proposal.” But “ Palestine is the last place on earth to 
select: for the settlement of a Jewish State just because it is Palestine. 
A Se ttlement there would Mean a Tinal setth ment? s although, be it 
understood, the main contention is that ‘it would xof bring about a 
place of refuge for persecuted Jews”! 

Yet another serious objection is that “the Jews were never 
intended to be nor are they capable of becoming a separate political 
nationality.’ But the scheme proposed is especially obnoxious 
because it does not aim at political independence, and is therefore 
not important enough to fulfil “the Scriptural promises.” And 
this, although it is recognised as almost inconceivable “that any 
Jew with a remnant of the iron spirit which has made his race the 
heroes of all ages, would accept as a final settlement of the so-called 
Jewish question a condition of political impotence and paralysis.” 

Lastly, “the unification of Italy and the establishment of the 
German Empire have been in our age the two most remarkable 
movements making for civilisation.” Yet the Jews have no right to 
cherish national aspirations, for “ the multiplication of separate nation- 
alities does not tend in the long run to the civilisation of mankind.” 

The amiable and talented Mr. Simon is not to blame for the result 
exhibited by this medley of all the philosophies, this tangled mesh of 
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weak sophistries; for he has only faithfully reproduced all the 
mutually destructive arguments of the anti-Zionists. It is only 
necessary to place them side by side to see their want of logic. The 
bane carries with it its own antidote. The truth is that Mr. Simon’s 
natural humanity is at war with his theological proclivities, and he 
has temporarily persuaded himself that the present agitation is not 
in accordance with the Scriptures—as if, in his own words, it could 
ever have been undertaken if the Divine will had not prompted it! 
It is, therefore, to be opposed by all means in his power, even 
though the alternative is that the millions of his downtrodden 
brethren in Russia should have to bear their terrible fate “like 
dumb oxen”’ for such a period “as can be measured by a century of 
time or two centuries.” 

But this gaunt and inflexible critic, albeit religious enthusiast, has 
some grounds for his opposition. Let us see. 

(1) The Scriptural promises are scarcely compatible with the idea of 
a “ fifteenth-rate neutral State, dependent not merely upon the suze- 
rainty of Turkey, but dependent, again, upon the guaranteeing Powers 
of Europe” ; and “ the very countries which most torment Jews are 
those on which the guarantee of their safety would depend.” 

This was not the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, to whom, in matters 
of Eastern policy, if not of Biblical interpretation, Mr. Simon—as 
the son of the late Radical Member for Dewsbury—might be 
expected to defer. One of the latest letters the great Liberal states- 
man wrote was in reply to an appeal for his advice on this very ques- 
tion; and, while deprecating authority, he said: ‘ My inclination 
would be to view with favour any reassembling of Jews in Palestine 
under Ottoman suzerainty.”* 





And would not the same objections 
have applied to Greece, which started, in 1832, with a population of 
only 600,000, and whose aspirations were not considered inconsistent 
with a position of entire dependence on the guaranteeing Powers ? 
As to the mere question of size, what shall be said of Holland, of 
3elgium, of Switzerland, of England herself, or, to refer to classic 
times, of ancient Athens ?—of which we read: “ The limited size of 
Athens—a feature which both Plato and Aristotle seem anxious to 
retain in their ideal commonwealth—had a marked effect in producing 
a certain unity and harmony in Athenian culture. . . . There is no 
greater contrast between Greek and modern civilisation than this, and 
no plainer cause of the greater perfection of the Greek culture in some 
respects.” So with the Jews. We have never craved for, and do not 
now desire, political power or large possessions. All that the Congress 
has asked for is “‘ A Home for the Jewish People,” and that is all that 
is necessary to enable them to fulfil their mission on earth. 
(1) Jewish Chronicle, July 23, 1897. 
(2) Prof. Mahaffy, in Social Greece, chap. ix. 
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“ Ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests,” says the Pentateuch ; 
on which the rabbis comment! : “Does kingdom mean of kings 
who make war? No, the text adds, ‘of priests.’” And so, in 
the Ethics we are advised: “ Be rather a tail to lions than a head to 
foxes.”? ‘ Love work ; hate lordship,’’® and “Crave not after the 
table of kings, for thy table is greater than theirs.’”* 

Then, as to the willingness of the Powers to intervene in such a 
question—where is the inherent improbability? It is barely a year 
since Mr. Arnold White wrote in the Pa// Mall Gazette,> what (deduc- 
tion being made of some characteristic exaggerations) we have reason 
to believe many statesmen had already thought: “ There is a cloud 
in the East, before long destined to shake European Society to its 
foundations. . . . The aristocracy of the human race is both multi- 
plying and degenerating ; the process cannot indefinitely continue, 
and, unless Europe help the Jews, the Jews will destroy Europe.” 

The anti-Semitic excuse for restrictive and oppressive laws directed 
against the helpless people is the internal question raised by the pre- 
sence of “aliens.” Why should not the Powers concerned assist, in 
their own interests, in solving the whole question, by facilitating 
arrangements for the foundation of the “ legally assured Home ” for 
the Jews in Palestine, more especially if no hostile Power would thus 
be created, but only “a fifteenth-rate guaranteed State,” or no State 
at all, but only a special Pashalik of the Ottoman Empire with care-- 
fully-defined rights of self-government? Our people would be 
content—if only they could be in peace! 

(2) The scheme is altogether a mistaken one—“ it will not bring 
about a place of refuge for persecuted Jews.” . “Can the advo- 
cates of the scheme point to a single instance of a population enjoying 
complete liberty who have been subject to the rule of the Turkish 
government—which does not profess the Moslem creed ? ” 

The all-sufficient answer to this is the condition of the Turkish, 
Jews themselves, as testified to by so impartial an authority as the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle, which, in its last published Report 
(1898), said : “‘ There is probably not a single country in Europe where. 
the Jews enjoy wider and more complete tolerance than in Turkey, 
and greater goodwill on the part of the authorities.”’ This is something 
of a distinction for an Eastern Power, in which, although there are, 
over a quarter of a million Jewish subjects, the authorities exhibit 
none of the haunting fear of “the Jewish peril” which Mr. Arnold. 
White assures us threatens the security of Europe! Was it not the 
Sultan Suleiman who said at the time of the Spanish expulsion of 


(1) Midrash Haggadol. (2) Ethics of the Fathers, iv. 20. 
(3) Zdid., 10. (4) Ibid., vi. 5. 

(5) ‘*The Jew and Europe: a Plea for a European Congress,’’ Pall Mall Gazette, 
October 13th, 1897. 
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the Jews, who formed her very life-blood: “ We will profit by 
the folly of the Giaour—open wide the gates of the Empire to 
the Jews” ? 

Nor is toleration confined to the Jews under the rule of the Porte. 
Colonel Conder declared long ago that the whole difficulty of a re- 
settlement, under the necessary guarantees, would be solved “ if such 
arrangements as exist in the Lebanon could be extended to the 
vilayet of Damascus” in favour of the Jews. And who that has visited 
the prosperous and contented Christian settlements in the neighbourhood 
of Beyrout—the Switzerland of Syria—can doubt that it is possible, 
even within the shadow of the Crescent, for people of creeds foreign 
to the governing Power to live the freest of lives, with the widest 
extension of individual liberty and local self-government ? Or who, 
having seen this, can refuse to believe in the possibility of an equally 
bright prospect for any new population which may be brought under 
the suzerainty of the Porte, with the goodwill, be it understood, of 
the Christian Powers, for their pacific development ? 

As to the capabilities of the country, the anti-Zionists speak from 
the plenitude of their ignorance. But what said Colonel Conder— 
the greatest of authorities on the subject—so long ago as the year 
1879, before the Zionist movement had at all taken root? ‘“ Palestine 
requires nothing but good government, an increased population, and 
civilised cultivation to restore its prosperity. If fully cultivated, even 
after the native fashion, Palestine is capable of supporting ten times tts 
present population. The hills might be covered with vines, and the 
valleys run with oil, the plains might be yellow with corn, and the 
harbours full of ships, but for the greedy Pasha and the unjust 
judge. . . . Palestine might become the garden of the world, situated 
as it is in so accessible a situation, with the great Mediterranean 
waterway so close to its corn plains and vineyards.” 

Has Mr. Simon ever taken the trouble to investigate what was the 
condition of the land in the time of Jesus of Nazareth, since which no 
fresh physical causes have arisen to alter its capabilities? The 
ordinary conception of Palestine at that time, “as a quiet, agricultural 
obscure place, inhabited by a simple people, following simple pursuits,” 
is, says Sir Walter Besant, “radically and entirely wrong.’? “He 
who wandered among the hills and valleys of Galilee was never far 
from some great and populous city. On the seaboard were Tyre and 
Sidon, Ptolemais, and Antioch; on the other side were Czsarea, 
Philippi and Tiberias. Of smaller towns or villages there stood one 
on every hill. . . . The land was densely populated; there were schools 
in every town ; there was a wealthy society; there was a learned 
society; there was a Romanising section; there was a Judaising 


(1) Palestine Exploration Fund Journal, January, 1879. 
(2) The City and the Land, p. 114. 
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section; there were everywhere rabbis, merchants, centurions, 
legionaries, townsmen and peasants.” 

Or do the anti-Zionists lack imagination even to conceive the 
prosperous condition of Palestine in modern historical times—in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—when the cultivation of the land 
was again taken up by Western peoples, who founded there a 
kingdom’ Let them consider the record of that endeavour. “At 
the end of the first half century of the Latin kingdom the Latins, it 
was said, were richer and happier in Palestine than they had ever been 
in Europe. They flocked to settle in and cultivated the land, tilling 
vineyards and cornfields, and trading with the Kast. The merchants 
of Pisa, Venice, Genoa, Marseilles and Amalfi lived in the cities, and 
colonists came not only from France and Germany but even from 
England and Brittany. . . . The present’ culture does not, perhaps, 
attain to a tenth part of that which enriched the Latins in the first 
century of their rule.’ 

The land had been lying waste during the intervening centuries, 
yet this was the result after only fifty years of determined and 
single-minded effort. Why should not the “legally assured Home 
of the Jewish people” become again a centre of far-reaching religious 
and social influence as it was at each of these periods ? 

(3) “ National separateness is not the goal of Jewish history. .. . 
Our aim is purely a religious one.” . . . “'To preserve in the world 
the consciousness of a certain defined monotheism, not quite the same 
as that taught by Christianity, is the purpose for which the Jewish 
people live on.” 

Mr. Simon is fighting windmills. No Zionist has said that national 
separateness is our “ goal” ; but it may be a means—and is, as far as 
history has shown us—the best means for arriving at the goal, which 
I agree with Mr. Simon is in the highest sense a religious one. We 
shall not attain it by writing letters to The Times, or articles in the 
Reviews, or even preaching from pulpits. We require a centre where 
we can develop, and from which we can give effect to, our influence as 
the oldest and purest of civilising and spiritualising forces. Is it not 
a question worthy the serious consideration of Mr. Simon and his 
friends whether any loss would accrue to “ the mission of Israel” if 
its standard should be planted where it once was, “a sign to the 
nations’? And whether, in any event, this remote risk might not be 
incurred for the sake of the millions of suffering people who are the 
real supporters of the standard, and who might be saved from the 
martyrdom which they and their descendants are exposed to, if all the 
‘emancipated ” would unite in the effort for their redemption ¥ 

One grave mistake Mr. Simon makes in the latter part: of his 
objection, where he evolves from his inner consciousness—for there is 
no authority for it—the curious idea he adumbrates of ‘“ the purpose 


(1) Conder’s Latin Kingdom of J rusalem, )p- 94. 
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for which the Jewish people live on.” No such milk-and-watery 


statement has ever been made of the reasons for the existence of any 
religious community, much less for that of the “ ancient people.” 
Surely we have been so miraculously preserved throughout the ages 
for a greater—and may I say, a holier—purpose than to exemplify : 
merely theological difference ? The Christian author, Matthew Arnold, 
had a better idea of Israel’s teaching when he said: “ Israel’s 
religious greatness is just this: that he does not found religion on 
metaphysics, but on moral experience, which is a much simpler 
matter.”! Righteousness, not belief, is the master-word of the Old 
Testament ; and the ruling idea of the Hebrew spirit has always 
been—through righteousness to happiness. 

(4) “The distinguished Chief Rabbi of the united congregations 
of orthodox Jews in the Queen’s dominion” (rather a long 
circumlocution for the widely-known Dr. Adler) is opposed to 
the movement, and “his authority is incontestable in a matter of 
this kind.” Mr. Simon supports this by a long series of quotations 
from a published sermon of the Chief Rabbi, delivered on the 
15th October, 1897 ; but these contain absolutely nothing supporting 
the conclusion to which the anti-Zionist jumps, except the ambiguous 
‘abbinic doctrine, founded on a verse in the Song of Songs, “ The Lord 
has conjured Israel that they shall not seek to obtain possession of 
the Holy Land before the appointed tine.” This is not so eryptic as it 
might seem, at least not in this particular instance, for it was in the 
early stages of the Zionist movement in England, in the year 1885, 
that Dr. Adler told us, on the occasion of his return from a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, that now was the appointed tine, and he took as 
his text the verse of the Psalmist— 

“Thou shalt arise and have mercy upon Zion, 
For the time to favour her, yea, the set time has come ; 
l‘or thy servants take pleasure in her stones 
And love the dust thereof.” 2 

But much more recently than this, on the delivery of a ‘* god-speed. 
to the Pilgrims,” on the occasion of the Maccabwean Pilgrimage, in 
April, 1897 (only a short time before the sermon which Mr. Simon 
quotes), Dr. Adler said: ‘Too long have we suffered a glaring con- 
tradiction to exist between our prayers and our actions. In our 
Liturgy we profess the deepest attachment for Palestine.” And I 
venture here to quote some of the prayers, all to be found in “ The 
Authorised Daily Prayer Book of the United Hebrew Congregations 
of the British Empire,”’* to which, I think, the Chief Rabbi 
referred :— 

Ordinary’ Morning Service, p. 40.—“Oh, bring us in peace from the four 
corners of the earth, and make us go upright to our land.’’ 


(1) Literature and Dogma, p. 90. (2) Psalm cii. 
(3) Translation by the Rev. S. Singer. 
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Afternoon Service, p. 49.—‘‘ Rebuild Jerusalem speedily in our days as an 
everlasting building.’’ 


Evening Service, p. 101.—“ May our eyes behold and our hearts rejoice when it 
shall be said unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.”’ 


Sabbath Morning Service, p. 149.—* Have mercy upon Zion, for it is the home 
of our life, and save her that is grieved in spirit speedily, even in our days.” 


Sabbath Additional Service, p. 162.—“ May it be thy will to lead us up in joy 
unto our land.’’ 


New Moon Additional Service, p. 225.—‘‘ Bring us with exultation to Zion thy 
City, and to Jerusalem thy sanctuary with everlasting joy.” 
Additional Service for Festivals, p. 234.—“ Shine forth and exalt thyself upon 


us in the sight of all living; bring our scattered ones among the nations near 
unto thee, and gather our dispersed ones from the ends of the earth.” 


New Year Additional Service, p. 254.—“ Sound the great Shophar for our 
freedom ; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles.” 


Day of-Atonement, Additional Service, p. 257.— Mayest thou again in thine 
abundant compassion have mercy upon us and upon thy sanctuary, and mayest 
thou speedily rebuild it and magnify its glory.”’ 


Grace after Meals, p. 284.—“ May the All-merciful break the yoke from off our 
neck, and lead us upright to our land.” 


The appeal, therefore, to Dr. Adler’s authority as conclusive 
against Zionism rests on a very slender and questionable basis; 
and, indeed, any declaration of the Chief Rabbi on the subject could 
never have approached more than a question of “expediency,” on 
which, with due respect to the cloth, a layman—as Mr. Simon has 
often claimed—may be as good a judge as any ecclesiastic. Nothing 
is more interesting in the whole of Mr. Simon’s article than his appeal 
to “the incontestable authority”? of the Chief Rabbi in support of 
conclusions at which he had previously arrived, from quite another 
point of view, and for reasons which could not commend themselves 
to any Jewish Rabbi. Mr. Simon had evidently overlooked the 
reply he received from Dr. Adler on the question of ‘ The Mission of 
Israel ’’' and his indignant protest at that time against the declara- 
tion of non-expediency which was urged, by authority, with fatal effect 
against the proposed new Church. 

It is disappointing, when one finds Mr. Simon in so submissive a 
frame of mind, to see him breaking out at the end of his article inta 
threats of a total disruption of the Jewish body politic if the Zionist 
scheme should be brought to a successful issue. Never, I suppose, 
since the famous proclamation of the three tailors of Tooley Street 
has there been so groundless a claim to speak with authority on 


(1) Vide supra, p. 932. 
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behalf of any community or body of men as when Mr. Oswald John 
Simon threatens “a new religious revolution within the fold of 
Judaism,” and declares that “we, the Jews of Western Europe and 
of America, would feel bound to separate ourselves completely from 
the Jews of the East!” How unworthy of Mr. Simon! How 
blasphemous, almost in the face of history, does this appear, when we 
read the record of a similar crisis in the affairs of Israel and the 
world in the Hibbert Lectures (1892) of Mr. Claude G. Montefiore, 
the learned co-editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review, in which the 
programme of the “Church of Israel” appeared. Speaking of the 
Maccabeean period, Mr. Montefiore said :— 


“Hellenistic environment suggested or stimulated the impulse to expansion 
and universalism, so that men who were attached with honourable fidelity to 
their people and their faith joined the ranks of the Hellenes, who were guilty of 
pronounced anti-national and heathen dispositions. . . . Some Jews, perhaps, 


also entered into the Hellenistic dream of a single culture for all the world, but 


with the knowledge of Jehovah for its foundation and its crown. . . . The perse- 
cution of Antiochus broke the spell and Judaism was saved. . . . Hellenism was 
overcome, and, as an influence on the regular development of Judaism, was (in 
Judea, at any rate) of no further account. . . . The Maccabean revolt drove out 
Hellenism and prepared the way for the full development of Rabbinism. It left 
‘the Law’ triumphant and supreme. . . . Religion has never been a purer joy 


and a deeper satisfaction, God has never been more truly loved and more nobly 


served, than among those who followed the full-blown particularism of the Rabbis. 
Under the influence of Hellenism, and in the waning of the national idea, God, to 
the author of Ecclesiastes (circa 200 B.c.) had become distant. It was the Law 


and the National idea which brought God near !’’ 


How like a lightning flash is that glimpse into the remote past ; 


and how everything seems to be reproduced as at the present day! 


Are the Zionists to be our new Maccabseans ? 


III. 


Turning now from the pessimism of the critic to the hopes of the 
workers—of those who join in Tennyson’s apostrophe— 


“ Pray God! our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fear of being great ! ”— 


let us observe that there are indeed “signs of the times” in the 
political conditions in the East, never so favourable to Israel’s aspira- 
tions as now; in the spread of anti-Semitism through civilised 
Europe, never so general as in the last decade; in the struggle for 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, of a man against the nation who 
proclaimed themselves the apostles of these principles, with the ulti- 
mate victory of “ the power that makes for righteousness”; in the 
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demand for a cessation of war from “ the master of armed millions ”’ ; 


in the turning of all interests to the countries of “ the old world,” and 
the eager competition between the “* Northern nations and the isles of 
the sea”’ to restore their ancient glories; in the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land of the most idealist of ruling Kings, and his promise of 
favour and protection to its growing Colonies; in the Zionist move- 
ment itself, and its response from the people. These and many more 
signs there are which encourage us as we launch out into the sea of 
Destiny. We know there are rocks in that sea, but we have made 
our soundings, and we are not afraid, for we are filled with an 
unquenchable Faith. 

The Peace and Arbitration Societies have not been deterred by 
the sneer that they were anticipating the Millennium. Why should 
we be? The world has come to recognise the useless expenditure 
in money and effort involved in the maintenance of great armaments. 
Let it recognise the loss to humanity arising from the degradation 
of seven: millions of Jews—the richest of the deposits left by 
generations—and it will begin to think seriously of a combined 
effort to utilise this waste material. 

What we desire is not for ourselves alone, but for all mankind; and 
the necessity is Divinely forced on us of marching forward towards 
the fulfilment of our mission. The enthusiasm is not now that of 
single dreamers, but of a whole people ; a people who, as has been well 
said, “have made their name great in history by this one thing— 
enthusiasm.” Our movement is an internal, as well as an external, 
one, elevating the depressed among our people, and bringing back to 
the nation those that were lost to the faith. It is, therefore, religious 
in the highest sense ; but it is also economic in that it is directed 
towards the alleviation of the distress of a suffering population ; the 
obtaining for them of that freer air, where they may live a fuller 
life; and it is only political so far as conditions of security are 
necessary to enable the other objects to be carried out. 

We recognise, no one more so, that our first duty is towards those 








refugees—)0,000 in number—who have already proceeded to the 
Promised Land; and the International Colonization Committee, which 
has been formed, with its seat in England, is specially charged with 
the care of this branch of the work. We appreciate, none so keenly, 
the difficulties of the Ottoman Government in promoting any large 
measure of immigration from other lands without adequate preparation, 
and due provision for all eventualities ; but we know, from our trusted 
leader—the latest recipient of marks of special favour from Sultan 
and Kmperor—that those difficulties are on the point of settlement. 
We are not so mad—none so sane indeed on this question—as to 
believe that the Jews of all the world are prepared, or could be 
permitted, to go up now, or perhaps at any time, to the land to 
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possess it. On the contrary, we do not forget that of those who were 
dispersed after the destruction of the first Temple, only a small 
proportion went up on the restoration in the sixth century before 
Christ, and that these alone preserved Judaism for the world. 

No! Our efforts are directed to the provision of the “ legally 
assured Home” which the voice of our people (and not the dictation 
of any leader) has twice proclaimed in the great International 
Congress as the aim of “ Zionism.” There can and ought to be no 
division in Israel on such a practical statement of our minimum require- 
ments as that. The rest we shall leave, with all humility and trust- 
fulness, to the Divine Worker, who has planted the love of Zion in 
our hearts. It is in His hands to make the little one into a thousand, 
and the small a mighty nation, for “The Lord will hasten it in his 
time”’ (Isaiah lx. 22). 

To us only shall be the sufficient glory of fulfilling the prophetic 
injunction :— 

“« Pass, pass through the gate, 
Make clear the way of the people, 
Cast up, cast up the highway, 
Remove away the stones, 
Lift wp the banner over the nations.”—-Isa1aui xii. 10, 


Hersert Bentwicu. 
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Tue modern theorists who explain genius by “ heredity,” may own 


themselves puzzled in the case of Charles Dickens. The old plan of 
detecting submerged intellect in the mother, is refuted by the circum- 
stance that Dickens’s mother lent her traits to the immortal Mrs. 
Nickleby. More elaborate research seems to have thrown no genea- 
logical light on the mystery. Mr. Forster’s biography of his friend 
does not begin with “an ell of genealogy.” Mr. Carlyle’s pedigree 
has been traced, through unliterary peasants, back to the Lords 
Torthorwald, “who never saw pen and ink,” and so to a period 
preceding the Norman Conquest. Nothing of the kind has been done 
for Dickens. On the other side, his kindred were not remarkable for 
hysteria, lunacy, apoplexy, consumption, or any of the other dis- 
agreeable constituents out of which genius is believed (by Lombroso) 
to be composed. They were very normal representatives of the 
middle classes. If Dickens inherited a turn for composition from his 
father, the original of Mr. Micawber, he certainly did not inherit the 
casual and shiftless character of that hero, being a remarkably keen 
man of business. Thus it is certain that though, to an all-knowing 
mind, the inherited constituents of genius in the author of Pickwick 
must be visible, it is equally sure that they evade the investigations of 
human industry. Dickens was the child of himself, and of his own 
works. 

The study of Dickens’s early environment throws much light on 
his bent of mind. Born at Landport, in Portsea, on February 7th, 
1812, Dickens might just have r.membered, as a childish impression, 
the battle of Waterloo. His boyhood was spent in the years of dis- 
satisfaction and reaction which ensued, but we know from his own 
remarks that he then heard of Radicals only as evil men, who thought 
the Prince Regent too fat, and were banded against that constituted 
authority from which Dickens pére, as a clerk in the navy-pay office, 
received an income inadequate to his expenses. While Dickens was 
growing up to be twenty, the Reform Bill was passed, the charter of 
his own middle class, but it awoke no enthusiasm in his ardent nature. 
He had seen too much of popular misery, and of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, to believe in the new panacea, and became naturally a Radical 
himself, much as, in totally different circumstances, his great imme- 
diate predecessor, Scott, became a Tory. Dickens was thus, from his 
very first essays, a voice in the great murmur of modern discontent, 
an impulse in the movement which makes towards an end undiscerned, 
but he never had a system of thought about the object which chiefly 


(1) A general essay on the novels of Charles Dickens, contributed to the Gadshill 
Edition of Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
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occupied his serious hours. He bore a lasting grudge against the 
memory of his famous early sufferings ;; but one cannot agree with 
Mr. Gissing, in his most interesting study, in holding that Dickens 
“strove to found his title of gentleman on something more substantial 
than glory.” One fails to see that he ever thought for a moment 
about the title of gentleman. Commercial by instinct, he wished his 
genius to receive the material reward which was its due ; he wanted to 
live largely, liberally, and generously. His tastes and his beneficence 
needed money, and the making of money by labour in his art pro- 
bably tended to become, unconsciously, an end in itself. He never 
could bear to yield to age, to resign his endeavour, to leave his 
portentous energy unoccupied. Like Scott, he might have said, “ No 
rest for me but in the woolen;” he could not withdraw, like Shake- 
speare, to country quiet. His native bent was as much towards the 
stage as to fiction, and he wore himself out untimely in working the 
theatrical side of his nature, in his Readings. The desire to be con- 
spicuously before the world which idolised him, may have been as 
potent as the need of money in spurring the energy of Dickens to its 
fatal goal. 

It is to these circumstances, extraordinary energy, craving for - 
employment, a half-suppressed genius for the stage, need of money, 
and need of publicity, that we trace these defects of Dickens’s work 
which are due to surplusage. He did too much, with the inevitable 
consequences. He read too little. His nature was all for literary 
action; not for study, criticism, and reflection. The results were 
these blemishes with which he is reproached in that age of reaction. 
which ever succeeds to a career of vast popular success. Criticism, 
indeed, was not lacking, even when he was best accepted. It is quite. 
an error to think that Dickens’s literary contemporaries did not see 
the motes where a younger generation is apt to see the beams. At 
present we do not find it easy to estimate the genius which, even in 
its errors, so delighted our fathers. A natural loyalty must not blind 
us to defects, nor should the complacent superiority of a more recent 
generation be allowed to lead us yet further astray. 

The education of Dickens, as he has described it himself, was only 
a trifle better than that which the wisdom of the elder Mr. Weller 
devised for hisson From a very early age Dickens’s knowledge of 
shabby London was, indeed, extensive and peculiar. After acquiring 
the elementary arts of reading and writing, he was fortunate enough . 
to fall in with a little neglected collection of the great novelists of the 
last century—Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Defoe—some volumes of 
travel, and the Arabian Nights. On these he made himself; and 
probably the popular tales with which his nurse, Mercy, used to 
frighten him, nourished the more romantic part of his mind, which 
dwelt lovingly on things uncanny. The Waverley Novels began to 
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appear before Dickens could read, and ceased when he was about 
twenty. We know that he admired them, but we do not know 
whether they were the joy of his boyhood. His early reading, which 
really was the chief literary sustenance of his mind, went back to the 
eighteenth century. Feudalism and the Catholic and historic past 
had no charm for him ; he was, in fact, rather a child of the last age 
than of his own in literature. Against that age, with all his radi- 
calism, he was not wholly in reaction. The true division between 
past and present—the railway cutting—was made after Dickens 
was formed as a genius; he belongs essentially to the old coaching 
days, and his heart, if not his judgment, was on the side of Merry 
‘Iingland. His judgment ran otherwise, for it was prematurely 
humanitarian. He loved the jolly publicans and coachmen, the 
tavern life, the punch, the red faces and red waistcoats; the broad- 
blown merriment which accompanied cruelty of punishment, and 
indifference to popular suffering. Cruelty and indifference and 
oppression were detested by Dickens above all things; yet, in the 
constitution of society, humour had been coeval with hardness of 
heart. We all are, or ought to be, tender-hearted now; but where 
are our humorists’ A work on recent Victorian humorists would 
be a scanty and gloomy compilation. Dickens was able to combine 
the old jollity with the new humanitarianism; his age, education, 
observation, and natural temperament all combined to this result. 
The scanty taste for books, the absence of the literary quality, the 
native rhetoric of one who had not painfully reflected on style, were 
to prevent him from puzzling the widest public, but, in turn, were to 
make him most distasteful to the later précicur and précieuses, His 
quality has become his defect. 

Brought up in slums and shabby streets, familiar with the work- 
room of the blacking factory, with the pawnbroker, the dun, the 
bailiff, the debtors’ prison, Dickens “was making himself all the 
while,” like Scott among the glens of Liddesdale. Odious and de- 
tested as were his surroundings, they only fostered his sympathy with 
the dispossessed, the unknightly disinherited. The genius of the 
world selected for him this gloomy apprenticeship, that there might 
be a new voice, and a new tale for it to tell among men. Born in 
whatever rank, educated in slums, or at Charterhouse and Trinity, 
Dickens must have been an observer, a teller of tales. He has 
remarked on the instantaneous keenness of his own observation, and 
un the rapidity of his inferences, even in his earliest years. These 
things were free gifts of his genius, and he naturally delighted in 
their exercise, as in his long nocturnal prowls in poor neighbourhoods. 
[Le was born to note each unmarked trait, each eccentricity, and to 
lend his eyes to the mass of us unobservant spectators of life. or- 
tune placed him early in Thackeray’s “ dreadful poor man’s country ;” 
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born in Thackeray’s class, he would have observed that, too, as, in 
fact, he never actually did. To the study of the well-to-do, of the 
contented and well-bred class, Dickens brought older eyes and a 
grain of prejudice. It might have been wiser in him to enter society 
as Lockhart did, considering it as a theatre where “ the dresses and 
actresses’ were prettier than in any other. But he did not choose 
to become really familiar with a world which he often chose to 
satirise ; hence the frequent failure of such satire. Perhaps a man 
can never write his best outside of the sphere of his early and most 
poignant impressions. He would have been in society, not of it, an 
intelligent stranger, like the Chinese of Goldsmith, or the Huron of 
Voltaire. He did not like the idea of that position: not a matter 
for marvel; his Dedlocks and his Cousin Feenix are decidedly 
sketched from a distance. But it was not his especial business to 
draw them. 

The observation of Dickens was as peculiar in kind, as minute and 
sleepless in exercise. Every human being, of course, down to the 
semi-idiotic landlord of the inn in Barnaby Rudge, sees existence at 
an angle of his own. We look at life each through our personal 
prism. But the prism of Dickens, if the phrase is permissible, was 
peculiarly prismatic. It lent eccentricity of colour and of form to the 
object observed. It settled ona feature, and exaggerated that. Now, 
to look at things thus is the essence of the art of the caricaturist. A 
very good example may be found in the amusing charges of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm. He shuns or omits everything but that which he con- 
siders essential for his purpose of diverting, and he insists upon that. 
It has been denied that Dickens’s work is caricature, and to say that 
it is wirays caricature would be vastly unjust. Nevertheless, the 
insistence on Carker’s teeth, Pancks’s snort, Skimpole’s manner, 
Jarndyce’s east wind, and Rigaud’s moustache, to take only a few 
cases, is exactly what we mean by caricature; and it is caricature in 
the manner of Mr. Carlyle. The historian, like the novelist, was wont 
to fix on a single trait or two—in Robespierre, St. Just, or whoever it 
might be—and to hammer insistently upon that. It wasa ready, if 
inexpensive, method of securing a distinctimpression. Both Dickens 
and Carlyle overworked this method, which becomes, in the long run, 
a stumbling block—to Monsieur 'l'aine, for example. 

Connected with the vividness of Dickens’s observation (which 
becomes, in effect, a recreation of the object) is what one may call his 





Animism, in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s sense of that ambiguous word. 
In the opinion of many philosophers, early man, and simple natural 
men, and children, regard all nature as animated. Whether they 
attain this idea by virtue of a process of peopling nature with 
“ spirits,’’ or whether without conscious theory, they mentally trans- 
fer to all things in the universe the vitality of which they are conscious 
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themselves, or whether their mode of thought is merely playful, is not 
a question which we need discuss here. Whatever the origin of 
Animism, thus understood, it is a mark of savage and popular inven- 
tion, as displayed in myth and fairy tale. Now, the early form of 
human fancy, the form conspicuous among backward races, peasants, 
fishers, and children, is undeniably the source of all the civilised 
poetry and romance. The genius of Dickens was a relapse on the 
early human intellectual condition. He sees all things in that vivid 
animated way, and inanimate objects play living parts in his books 
more frequently than in any other modern works, except Hans 
Andersen’s fairy tales. ‘‘ Hardly a form of matter without a living 
quality; no silent thing without its voice.” This manner was 
perfectly natural to Dickens, who, we may presume, had not reflected 
much on Animism, or the survivals of the primitive in the civilised 
intelligence. But the manner tended to become a mannerism ; 
like all mannerisms, was easily imitated, and degenerated into a 
weariness. 

Dickens himself leaves it certain that his imagination, at times, 
went back to what is probably the primitive condition of actual hal- 
lucination. Faint perceptions of trees, or other objects, in a dim light, 
became recognisable illusions, representing persons absent. He awoke: 
once, and saw his father sitting by his bed, when his father was at a 
distance. His dreams were wonderfully distinct and coherent ; some- 
times they seemed to slip the bond of time, and become actually 
premonitory. At other times, he himself could not say whether the 
dream was onay or hupar, in Homeric phrase—an illusion of sleep or 
a waking vision. All this side of genius, all its manifestations and 
experiences of the “subliminal” or sub-conscious self, form a topic 
hitherto very little studied, but obviously deserving of the care of 
psychologists. Dickens himself was interested in the theme, but sub- 
ordinated his interest, for fear of being carried beyond the reckonings 
of common sense. Here it must suffice to say that his experiences of 
this kind were on a par with those of Goethe, Shelley, Alfred de 
Musset, Alexandre Dumas, Scott, George Sand, Socrates, Herschel, 
Stevenson, Napoleon, and even Thackeray. In this place we may be 
content to remark on them merely as common notes of the exaltation 
of genius, though, of course, they may occur to persons who have no 
conspicuous genius for literature or action. 

Related to these primeval faculties was Dickens’s intense power of 
imaginative vision and audition. He saw his characters, and heard 
them speak. In Mr. Galton’s phrase, he was a powerful “ visualiser”’; 
he thought in pictures, not in words. These essential differences in 
mental processes are not confined to persons of genius; an author 
must not only have “ vision,” but must have the power of transferring 
his visions to his readers, by something else than the primitive method 
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traditional in the Highlands. Again, he must not only “see,” but 
see things worth seeing and reporting. It is probably the case that 
all writers of genius have thought in this, which seems to be the 
earlier human way, now much effaced by various causes. Certainly 
this was the way of Dickens. His fancy acted with the freshness of 
the morning of the world, though the materials on which it played 
were those of the slum, the law-court, the prison, the alehouse, or 
whatever is most remote from the visionary golden age. “Our 
Parish” is not in Utopia. 

Such, roughly speaking, was the genius of Dickens, in itself, in the 
true sense, “ given,”’ underived, and akin to all true creative tempera- 
ments. Sympathy, insight, vision, observation, peculiarity of mental 
angle or point of view; were all combined with humour, and, in youth, 
with high spirits so vehement as to constitute a kind of genius of 
themselves. To all this circumstances added, what might otherwise 
have been absent, the knowledge of a vast field of life almost un- 
explored by any other great English writer, except Fielding and 
Crabbe. As a magistrate, Fielding knew the poor, on whose side, in 
whose cause, in praise of whose generous virtues, his great kind voice 
is always uplifted. Prisons he knew about in more ways than one, 
and Captain Booth’s gaol is a companion picture to Dickens’s Fleet 
and Marshalsea. His own experience guided Dickens in his first 
sketches, while his brief period as a lawyer’s clerk enabled him to 
paint the profession, from the Lord Chancellor to Mr. Solomon Pell, 
with the breadth and accuracy displayed by Scott in the same field. 

Practice as a newspaper reporter, in or out of Parliament, added to 
his knowledge of life, and ruined enthusiasm for our representative 
institutions ; while Dickens’s inclination for the stage prompted him to 
a living study of every kind of cabotin and public amuser, om the man 
with performing dogs, to the Crummleses and Mr. Wopsle. By the 
time he was twenty-three, Dickens had learned the world which he 
was to illustrate, and was, in potentiality, all that he ever became, 
except the unrivalled humorist. Humour, I must confess, is much 
less apparent to me in his early Sketches than observation, sympathy, 
knowledge, and that peculiar vein of benevolent bitterness which usually 
marks his social satire. Already he was, as he remained, a reformer, a 
moralist,a writer with a purpose. One does not find in himat this period 
the splendid spirits, the inexhaustible gaiety, which dawned on the world 
in Pickwick. In the Sketches he is still under the depression of struggle, 
poverty, neglect, and, possibly, of disappointed love ; for his early love 
affair, with its Dora, later Flora, was passionate and real, if far from 
chivalrous in the long run. But Dickens began Pichiick as a young 
man who saw his path now clear before him, and as a happy and 
accepted lover. The shadows fell away, and Mr. Pickwick stepped 
beaming on the stage, surrounded by his immortal company. The 
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sunlight grew clearer. Mr. Pickwick ceased to be the amateur 
suburban savant,and bloomed into the delight of mankind—the cockney 
Quixote, the soul of gaitered chivalry ; the cockney Socrates with his 
disciples ; the obscure Johnson of a newer Fleet Street. This great 
man, in his benevolence, chivalry, childlike wisdom, and geniality, 
reminds us alternately of all the three characters mentioned; and 
surely Mr. Pickwick himself refutes the slander that “ Dickens could 
not draw a gentleman.” If Mr. Pickwick is not a gentleman (of 
course, not in the heraldic sense), who is? Who was ever more 
courteous, and considerate, and (despite Mrs. Bardell and the lady in 
yellow curl-papers) more blameless in his relations with women ? Who 
more gaily put himself in peril to rescue virtue in distress? Who 
was more fiery on the point of honour, even if his attitude of self- 
defence was unscientific ? In whom do we mark a hand more open, a 
heart more tender, or more eager to forgive? Indeed, Mr. Pickwick 
seems “ scarce other than my own ideal knight,” though “a knight 
sin amor,” like the good Earl Marischal. His foibles are amiable ; 
his scutcheon is white as the pennon of Brian Tunstal. He did not 
shun the bowl; nor did Socrates, who, to be sure, like Dr. Johnson, 
had the stronger head. These excesses of the Pickwickiars are to be 
taken in a Pickwickian sense; they are as symbolical as Maeterlinck, 
and infinitely more entertaining. As to method or plot, Pickwick has 
none, and needs none. It is not a novel, but something far better ; 
it is Pickwick, the breviary of kindly men. “ Delightful book!” as 
Thackeray cries when Dugald Dalgetty’s name comes into his mind. 
“To think of it is to want to jump up and take it down from the 
shelf.” It opens to us a world literally crowded with human beings, 
of whom the least important even are permanent creations, friends 
whom we do not forget. Nothing is lost, in such a work, by the 
optimism which converts Mr. Jingle and Je Trotter, and leaves us, 
practically, on good terms with all the world. This is not Realism ; 
we are far from being on good terms with all of our acquaintance. 
This is the optimism of Shakespeare’s comedies, in which the author 
cannot be unrelentingly angry with his naughty puppets. They have 
served his purpose, and our purpose ; let them go away, sin no more, 
and marry ladies of whom they are quite unworthy. So even 
Thackeray spares Colonel Altamont, for whom he had intended a 
very bad end. ‘The modern novelist and critic, who cannot forgive 
Dickens’s tolerance, and protests in the sacred name of insulted Art 
and injured Nature, may go wage his war with Shakespeare for like 
offences. The world will decide in favour of Shakespeare’s artistic 
instinct, as against the critic’s artistic theory. 

Dickens was not always sokind. He condemns Mr. Pecksniff and 
Mr. Squeers to pains and penalties. Now, we can readily pardon a 
poor devil who has made us laugh so much as Mr. Pecksniff ; and as 
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to Mr. Squeers, Dickens leaves us in a quandary. He deserves the 
knout, the boots, the “ extreme torture of the Pilnicewinks ;”’ but, then, 
he is so entertaining. What is to be done with the caitiff, with the 
whole deathless family, whose sun can never “go down behind the 
western wave’’? In fact, there were not any such people. Dickens 
could not bear their sheer unvarnished cruelty, so he made them too 
humorous for possibility. This may have been very wrong, in view 
of canons of Art, but it is entirely successful. There are the Squeerses 
—nobody can wish them otherwise; the artistic problem so/vitu, 
ambulando, like the puzzles of the Eleatic philosophers. ‘ Achilles 
cannot catch the tortoise’’—but he does; the Squeerses could not 
exist—but they do. Art, like Nature, is justified by the fact. 

The magical success of Pickwick was so far unfortunate that it 
presently brought Dickens acquainted with overwork, with the 
pressure and haste from which he never wholly eraancipated himselt.. 
He began Oliver Twist when about half through Pickwick, while 
Nicholas Nickleby and Barnaby Rudge collided, in the making, with 
Oliver Twist. These unhappy engagements, this working double’ 
tides, or treble tides—toils that would have been too laborious for 
Scott—cannot but have impaired the quality of the productions. In 
Oliver Twist Dickens became didactic as to the Poor Law; he had 
his social purpose clear before him. He also displayed his congenital 
incapacity for composition, hardly overcome in Bleak House and 
Great Expectations. His heroine was a nobody; his chief villain, 
apart from Mr. Sikes, a creature of melodrama. He abused coinci- 
dences. Again, in Nicholas Nickleby, the plot becomes a dreary 
entanglement, and we might say, as Johnson did about Richardson, 
“Why, sir, if you were to read it for the story, your impatience 
would be so much fretted that you would hang yourself.” We must 
not read these works for “the story.”” We cannot believe in Arthur 
Gride, and all the intrigues connected with the parentage of Smike, 
and the iniquities of Ralph. The villains are too villainous, or not 
villainous in the right way. But, like Pickwick, the book is populated 
by friends whom we never forget. Their name is Legion—the 
Crummleses and all their company, Mr. Lilyvick, Newman Noggs, 
the Squeerses, Mrs. Nickleby, Tilda—the list is all but endless. 
Dickens’s love of the stage, occasionally harmful to his talent, enabled 
him to know and create these splendid strollers—types of the eternal 
cabotin, but more genial than the theatrical people of any other 
author. With them Dickens was at home. He was not at home 
—how could he be ?—with Sir Mulberry and Lord Frederick 
Verisopht. 

In Okiver Twist and in Nicholas Nickleby occur the earliest examples 
of Dickens’s pathos. Now pathos is not very easy to define, though 
we know what we mean by it, and what Mr. Stevenson meant when 
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he spoke of “wallowing naked in the pathetic.” The pathos of 
Dickens is chiefly displayed in scenes where some very young and 
weak person is overwhelmed by misfortune, hunger, and ill-treatment, 
or succumbs to death. If a beast, say Dora’s dog, is the victim, then, 
especially when poor silly little Dora is a sufferer at the same time, 
we have very deep pathos. It seems to appeal to our pity for helpless 
things hopelessly overborne by sorrows and sufferings, and, so far, 
varies from the tragic. Thus Aristotle would confine the scope of 
tragedy to persons by no means weak, as men go—to kings, queens, 
and heroes. What humanity can do by way of resistance to the 
pressure of circumstance, they can do. Now, if we examine the 
best imaginative literature of the world, we shall find that the 
Aristotelian principle has, consciously or unconsciously, been pretty 
faithfully followed. The two things most approaching to pathos in 
ancient letters are, perhaps the death of Socrates, in Plato, and the 
last hours of the Sicilian Expedition, in Thucydides. But men here, 
and strong men, are enduring such fates as mortals are born to, and 
the expression is of the simplest and the least forced. Medea, before 
the murder of her children, in Euripides, is in a pathetic posture ; but 
she is defying God and man, herself .a being of divine origin. 
Where Homer touches on the ways of children—on the fate of 
Astyanax, for example—he is pathetic; but how briefly he dwells 
on such things! In Shakespeare we have pathos in the lament of 
Macduff over his little ones, the prayer of Arthur to Hubert, the 
exclamations of Constance; but such passages are scarce, and are not 
prolonged. In Scott we have scarcely a death-scene, except where 
men die under arms. In Thackeray we have Colonel Newcome’s 
death, aud the parting of Amelia from George Osborne, with the rest 
of her helpless sorrows. But to force tears by such forlorn situations 
is not Thackeray’s way, nor Fielding’s. Dickens, on the other hand, 
habitually insists on death-bed scenes, and on the sufferings of the 
very young and very weak. Surely he did not feel much more for 
such tribulations than the men of genius who, as a rule, passed them 
by, as “too deep for tears,”’ or as too facile sources of the reader’s 
emotion. But on such tribulations Dickens dwells long and fondly ; 
he insists on and elaborates them with every pathetic artifice. My 
own taste—not, I hope, from hardness of heart—is averse to much in 
Smike, Little Nell, Little Dombey, Dora, and other small sufferers 
exposed to the crushing weight of destiny in various forms. 
Apparently the taste of the greatest writers has been in agreement 
with this, for they do not use the pathetic nearly so much, or so often, 
or so resolutely as Dickens. That he overdoes it is plain from the 
contrast between the restraint he shows in describing, for example, the 
death of Mrs. Dombey, and the elaborate effusion on the death of her 
son. But whether this view is right or wrong—whether his passages 
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of pathos are too frequent, and too strenuously tearful, or not— 
certainly they pleased the public, and were a great element in his 
popularity. He was naturally “ strong upon the weaker side ;’’ his own 
emotions were powerfully stirred, and he always knew his public fairly 
well, and endeavoured to satisfy its demands, Buta later public is 
not precisely of the same taste, and discerns something theatrical in 
several of Dickens’s pathetic passages. 

In Pickwick, Oliver Twist, and Nickleby, Dickens had given fair 
samples of his quality. Time and reflection might make him take 
elaborate thought, not usually well-rewarded, about construction, but 
he was seldom likely to approve himself an accomplished story-teller, 
well worth reading for the story’s sake. Emphasis was likely to be a 
sunken and dangerous reef in his progress. His high spirits could 
not remain at their level in Pickwick. His social satire might vary in 
its objects, but would not always be well informed and telling. In 
Chuzslewit and Dombey he set himself abstract moral tasks: the 
illustration of a passion, selfishness, or pride ; and the passion, in his 
hands, was apt to become what used to be called a “humour.” 
Possibly the public disliked this method, for Chuzz/ewit was relatively 
unpopular, even after Dickens, anxious to oblige, removed Martin and 
Mark to America, an after-thought in a tale not begun on any definite 
plan. Chuzzlewit possessed, what Dombey all but lacks, the delightful 
vein of intellectual high spirits. Dickens simply revelled in Mr. 
Pecksniff, and in what is perhaps his greatest creation, Mrs. Gamp. 
That admirable lady is worthy of the creator of Dame Quickly, so 
masterly, so large, is the handling, so flowing in her contour; for 
Sairey, in her way, has “ an outline,” which Mr. Mantalini desiderated 
in a person of quality. Near her, but not actually on her level, is the 
friendly Mr. Swiveller, whose Marchioness exhibits right pathos, 
which does not harrow, being bathed in humour. Mr. Swiveller, no 
doubt, is a raff, and would have been “ proud of the title,” but a raff 
of delicacy, with the kindest heart, and, in the matter of poetry, he finds 
in it all the consolation and counsel which, in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
opinion, make poetry an eligible substitute for religion. One thinks 
of those enchanted characters, down to Miss Wackles and Quilp’s boy, 
with an inexpressible affection. Our hearts are simply peopled with 
those creations, which gathered round Dickens, when he wrote, like 
amiable spirits, summoned by one sweep of a magician’s wand. 
Could there be weariness in the brain which bubbled up, as it were, 
with these creatures of delight—with Mrs. Todgers, and Bailey junior, 
the Mantalinis, and Betsey Prig, and Hannibal Chollop, and the 
Literary Ladies, and Jefferson Brick? Weariness there was, we 
know—it shows itself in overwrought eloquence, in the meaningless 
forced humour of the opening chapter of Chuzz/ewit; but it did not 
prevent the rising of whole clans of imperishable friends “at a wave 
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of the bonnet” of Mrs. Gamp. Dombey was not so rich, by any 
means, in these indispensable supernumeraries. Mrs. Pipchin and 
Dr. Blimber are not of the author’s very best. Mr. Toots is more on 
that level. Captain Cuttle (I blush to confess) never at any time 
exhilarated me, Joey Bagstock is no Major Pendennis; and the 
serious business with Carker, the confused part of Fdith, leave me 
frigid—much more so than does Jonas Chuzzlewit, whose “ business,” 
after the murder, seems to myself to be realised with great power. 

Elsewhere I have ventured to point out that, in my opinion, 
Edith had already thrown her bonnet over the windmills, with 
Mr. Carker, before her elopement.. But Dickens later invented the 
scene of Mr. Carker’s disappointment, while leaving in the passage 
to which I refer. In a letter to Mr. Forster he says, “ Note from 
Jeffrey this morning, who won’t believe (positively refused) that 
Edith is Carker’s mistress. What do you think of a kind of inverted 
Maid’s Tragedy, and a tremendous scene of her undeceiving Carker, 
and giving him to know that she never meant that?” Then what 
did Dickens mean when, after a stolen midnight interview with Carker, 
Edith bids Florence not to come near her, in accents of hysterical 
guiltiness? Jeffrey clearly thought that he was expected to regard 
Mrs. Dombey as a fallen angel, and if a mystification was deliberately 
intended, it was a mistake in art.’ If there was a change of plan, 
and an oversight in leaving what ought to have been removed, we 
must blame the unhappy system of publishing in numbers, and be- 
ginning with only the most shadowy notion of what was to follow. 
Dickens never thought of condensing and re-casting, when once his 
tale of numbers was told; hence the constructive imperfections, and 
languid /ongueurs which lend a handle to hostile criticism. We have 
no Dickens, but we have hundreds of writers who, with conscious 
rectitude, avoid his technical errors, and glory in the motto that fiction 
is now a finer art. It is better charpenté, but where is the essential 
thing, the creative power ? 

That power, blowing where it listeth, came back in fullest measure 
with David Copperfield, which, no doubt, is Dickens’s masterpiece as 
a novel, Pickwick, as has been said, being no novel, but simply an 
isolated phenomenon. I have elsewhere observed that, narrating as 
Copperfield or as Pip, Dickens could not keep on moralising and 
satirising, as when he is himself the narrator. This was to hima great 
advantage ; his unessential reflections on all things were subordinated. 
They never won an excuse by a style like that of Thackeray or 
Fielding. Again, plot was not much needed in the early part of an 
autobiography. Pathos was subdued and restrained, clarified and 

(1) I have elsewhere alluded to Pip’s vision of Miss Havisham’s wraith hanging up 
in the brewery. This must probably have been meant to lead up to something; if so, 
the purpose was forgotten. 
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strengthened, in the sorrows of Copperfield’s mother. The hero, in 
childhood, was so much Dickens himself, that he was absolutely 
acquainted with his matter; and the “oddities” of a boy of genius, 
like the strange nascent ideas of Pip, were memories rather than in- 
ventions. Mr. Micawber, too, was a glorified reminiscence. One does 
not know where Dickens got Mr. Creakle and his school; his own 
school-days seemed to have yielded no materials. Nor do we know 
anything in his boyhood to suggest that admirable passage of David's 
love for Steerforth, which every one who has had a Steerforth of his 
own—tall, handsome, strong, clever, lazy—recognises with tenderness 
for the truth. Dickens was never the big, learned, pugilistic school- 
boy who fought the butcher’s lad, and made love to Miss Larkins. 
He must have divined all that part of life; while the warehouse and 
the reporter’s existence, and the legal part, were given by experience. 
The flight to Dover is one of the most masterly pieces of narrative to 
which Dickens ever set his hand. He only stoops his wing when he 
comes to the intrigue, when the inevitable ré/es of Little Em’ly and 
the seductive Steerforth are developed; when Uriah takes to plotting, 
and Mr. Micawber to detective work. The love-affair with Dora, as 
we know, is a reminiscence of a passion to whose memory, and 
inspirer, Dickens might later have been more chivalrous. If every- 
body, almost, is made happy (in ways not very plausible) at the close, 
we have again to plead the example of Shakespeare. Dickens desires 
to please, not to show (what we know without being told) how the 
nature of things would, have disposed of Mr. Micawber. 

Copperficld, in brief, deserves the enthusiastic praises of Thackeray, 
a man who took a buoyant delight in praising. Witness his letter to 
Tennyson on the IJdylis of the King. He had ever been the eager 
advocate of Dickens, and not many even of Thackeray’s minor papers 
are more amusing than his account of Nicholas Nickleby as dramatised 
in Paris, and his reply, on Dickens’s side, to the egregious criticism of 
Jules Janin. Every one knows that Dickens and Thackeray were 
severed by an unworthy cause, and it is probably not less well known 
that Thackeray made the first advances to reconciliation, and ‘could 
not bear not to be friends.” 

The entire charm of Copperfield was never recaptured by Dickens. 
In Bleak House he fell back into didacticism—an attack on the Court 
of Chancery. The attack may have been “richly deserved,” but a 
novel is not a place in which severe argument and exact collection of 
facts are possible. Chancery lent a grubby atmosphere, a gloom. 
The supposed unconscious Ksther was generally reckoned artificial ; 
spontaneous combustion was hardly a theme for romance (though 
handled with undeniable vigour and lurid effect); while Skimpole 
caused a natural strife with Leigh Hunt. Dickens assuredly intended 
no harm ; he thought that his original was gazé, veiled, indiscoverable ; 
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but, unluckily, he hit not only Hunt’s “evaporated” geniality of 
manner, but a blot in his character. The scorpion, in old days, had 
not bitten Hunt more poignantly than Dickens inadvertently did. 
He thought that he had removed all ground of quarrel, and it is 
probable that he suffered more than Hunt did from the occurrence. 
It isa warning to novelists against a constant temptation, and one 
rather pities than blames Dickens for an isolated mistake of this kind. 
Tt was not of a nature to militate against the popularity of his book, 
which was great. The plot, at last, was a plot, and held well 
together. Jo and the Snagsbys, Chadband, the lawyers’ clerks, the 
mysterious old Krook, Skimpole himself, Tulkinghorn, Sergeant 
Bucket (who has so large a progeny in later fiction), were all felt to 
be pathetic or comic, and in their own way, Dickens’s way, to be 
natural. Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock were well meant, rather 
than successful. The artificial atmosphere of a not too well informed 
irony surrounds their society; and, in the lady’s death, melodrama 
has its full swing. The Turveydrops and the far-sighted lady who 
was already “ grabbing ”’ Borrioboola, with her neglected household, 
make up, in a great degree, for the blemishes. In fact, only stern 
duty compels a critic at any time to note blemishes in books so full of 
the richest and most varied entertainment. The drawbacks, the defects 
of knowledge, the artificiality of tone, the /ongueurs, the melodrama, 
are so conspicuous, that it is all but superfluous to remark on them. 
The wise, who “ read for human pleasure,”’ will bea little blind to the 
faults, and concentrate their attention on the merits. Moreover, the 
days are past when the faults (as usually happens in imitations) were 
sedulously copied by scores of writers. Dickens is anything but im- 
peccable ; not infrequently he is left for a long time uninspired, or 
ill inspired. We cannot all be Miss Austens, and Dickens, as a 
novelist by profession, had no more Miss Austen’s leisure, than he 
had her delicate instinct of perfection, and her consciousness of her 
limitations. He felt bound to work in his calling, like any other 
professional man, and, as his profession was an art, he often worked 
invita Minerva, with the inevitable results. For a man can labour at 
a brief, or among his patients, when he does not feel any “ subliminal 
uprush ” of a legal or medical kind. But something of that mystic 
nature is required for writings of genius ; and the something will not 
always come to call. There must be barren deserts in the work of the 
greatest novelist by profession. 

Such a Sahara is Little Dorrit. My. Gissing can praise it, in a 
commendable spirit of loyalty, just as another authority has praised 
Count Robert of Paris. But the conduct of Little Dorrit is so bad, 
the interests so many, and, often, so weak, and so apt to interfere 
with and obscure each other, that the oases on which Mr. Gissing 
broods fondly cannot reconcile me to the book. I must be honest as 
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well as loyal, and must admit that I never could read Little Dorrit 
‘for human pleasure,” while read asa matter of duty it wearies me as 
much as any book that I ever perused. Blackwood, in the old manner, 
called the story “twaddle;” it is not all twaddle, by any means. 
Merdle is good, old Dorrit deserves Mr. Gissing’s enthusiasm, Flora 
almost makes us pardon her origin, the Patriarch is excellent; but the 
book fatigues. 

The Tale of Two Cities is the best thing that could be expected of 
Dickens when his humour was veiled, and he was working at serious 
historical melodrama. It is hardly “the true Dickens,” and is best 
liked by many who like the true Dickens least. In Great Expectations 
he was his best self again, reminiscent, autobiographic, humorous, and 
furnished with perhaps the best of his plots, while his canvas was 
limited. In Our Mutual Friend he relapsed into his outworn satire, the 
stage diction out of place, the needless and rou/u phantastic. Then 
came the full and unendurable stress of public readings, a collapse in 
health, and the incomplete Mystery of Edwin Drood. Fatigue declared 
itself in the very choice of a murder and a mystery, in some terrible 
puns, in the unprecedented colloquial style of too many of the 
characters. Rosa, beginning in the Dolly Varden manner, was 
improving. The opium-scenes were carefully worked up (compare 
Mr. Kipling’s similar study, The Gate of the Hundred Sorrows), 
but one could not care much for Edwin Drood, or the dusky twins, 
and his Mystery was impenetrable. If his body was annihilated in a 
lime-heap by Jasper, while his ring bore witness to the crime, why is 
Edwin standing in the full light of a dark lantern on the river ? 
Who is Datchery? Edwin in a grey wig? If Jasper, beguiled by a 
“dwawm ” of opium, did not kill Edwin, but somebody else, how did 
Edwin’s ring get into the quicklime? ‘The person murdered was to 
be identified,” says Mr. Forster. But was that person Edwin? And 
if so, where is the mystery? Crisparkle was to marry Miss Landless, 
and we are sorry for Crisparkle. Neville was to come to grief in 
helping Tartar to collar Jasper. But, again, what is Edwin doing 
in the light of the dark lantern on the cover? He is clearly not a 
ghost, but an incarnate Edwin. The pen dropped from a dying hand, 
and the whole of the English-speaking race was startled and saddened 
by the news of the death of their friend and benefactor. No man, 
for forty years, had diffused so much delight, had given so much 
sterling happiness. How glorious is the record, how far beyond envy 
the achievement, how frivolous do our deductions and carpings appear, 
when set beside the undeniable fact! Shakespeare, Fielding, Dr. 
Johnson, Burns, Scott, and Dickens,—these, when we think of authors 
who have made men glad, who have made life joyful in England, 
are the names. They are with Homer and Aristophanes, Moliére, 
Rabelais, and Cervantes; they are heroes and benefactors. 
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We have spoken of Dickens as a writer most imperfectly, for the 
bewildering multitude of his creations of character cannot be reduced 
to a summary. His view and knowledge of life included a most 
intimate acquaintance with childhood and boyhood—from the young 
of the Trotty Veck to the diabolical “Deputy ;” from that truly 
sympathetic young victim of Borrioboola-Gha, who whacked his 
rescuers, to Trabb’s boy, “a serpent,” and Traddles, and the heroes 
of Holiday Romance, with, of course, the “innerly bairns,”’ as the 
Scots say, Copperfield and Pip. In fact, no boy so much as proves 
himself “an enemy to joy” by a piercing whoop, but he is an indi- 
vidual recognisable young savage, while Mr. Charles Bates and the 
Dodger are enshrined in our most intimate affection. Now, Shake- 
speare and Scott are not great at boys, as any one will find if he tries 
to recall the boys in the plays and Waverley Novels. On the other 
hand, Thackeray’s boys are as numerous and excellent, in their way, 
as the boys of Dickens. “A soaring human boy ”’ is the delight of 
the contemplative man. His contempt for you (but thinly veiled), 
his frankness, his loyalty, his gratitude (he never, never forgets a tip), 
his hero-worship, his pleasing exterior, and the utter devilishness of 
the creature, his rampagiousness, his inventiveness in mischief, the 
gravity of his most absurd social laws and taboos, the primitiveness 
of the brat,—all these amiable qualities endear boys to their so 
despised and suffering seniors. Dickens and Thackeray were good 
friends to boys, and one remembers fondly the hours which they 
stole for him from studies infinitely less important, and the “tips ” 
in the way of endless laughter and diversion which they provided for 
his green unknowing youth. They were—I hope they still are—the 
spiritual uncles of British boyhood ; we know how Mr. Winkle con- 
soled certain troubled hours of Mr. Harry (or Scud) Kast’s. 

In girls, doubtless, Dickens was not so learned, and it is superfluous 
to refer to his heroines. We do not fall in love with any one of them, 
as we do with Beatrix Esmond, Diana Vernon, Catherine Seton, and 
many others. Dickens’s most successful women are Mrs. Gamp, Mrs. 
Nickleby ; his large collection of shrews ; Aunt Trotwood, Flora, Dora, 
and so forth. Women say that Thackeray was hard on them, but 
really Thackeray drew much more winsome women (Sairey excepted) 
than Dickens. The lawyers of the latter author, his cads, his crowd, 
are all beyond praise, like his eabotins, and his strollers of every de- 
scription. Pendennis, Warrington, Lord Kew, were as much out of 
his way as Quilp, or old John Willet, was out of Thackeray’s. He 

ould certainly draw a gentleman, but as soon as the gentleman (by 
no fault of his own) was so in the heraldic sense, Dickens became 
uneasy, bristled up, felt that he ought to be satirical. I do not mean, 
f course, that he felt thus in the intercourse of life, but he did when 
he had a pen in his hand. It was one of his limitations. He had 
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not many limitations in human nature. He had none of the ordi- 
nary English contempt and distrust of foreigners. Of course, he was 
not a success in dealing with quite ordinary people—say Miss Austen’s 
people—because his genius lay in detecting the extraordinary, and 
when it was not there he invented it. ‘Thus he is now called an 
Idealist, which with some critics means the Accursed Thing. No 
artist, let him try as he will, can help being an idealist; by trying 
very hard he may become an idealist of the bad, and call himself a 
‘“‘ naturalist.” All these terms of jargon are empty and otiose. It 
does not matter what a man calls himself; his “ sesthetie principles ” 
do not matter. Homer had none, nor probably had Shakespeare ; 
now we hear of them, as if they were half the battle, and things 
highly precious. Nothing matters but the result, the work done, and 
that depends on a man’s temperament and genius. To these he 
accommodates his “ sesthetic principles,” if he keeps such things, and 
does just what God gave him the power of doing. Wordsworth 
evolved prefaces on his principles ; Scott did not, and each man wrote 
precisely what he felt disposed to write, Wordsworth extracting his 
principles out of his practice. For these reasons it is waste of time 
to discuss Dickens as an idealist, or a realist, or the like. He 
worked pretty consistently with the Aristotelian theory of art, of 
which, perhaps, he had never heard, except in Zom Jones. His per- 
petual “ moral purpose,” of course, was un-Aristotelian, but had he 
known this he would not have altered his practice. 

Of Dickens the man there is little occasion to speak, as we shall 
never know more of him, scarcely, than all the world may read in 
Mr. Forster’s Lifv. We see him brave, kind, generous, vivacious, 
capable of a passion which death and time warred against in vain. 
We see his hatred of cruelty, oppression, and indifference; we see 
that knowledge and deep thought, political or literary, were not his 
strong points. He was “ the pleasantest of companions,” with whom 
men “ forgot that he had ever written anything.” To myself, I own, 
his letters, and what is told of his social qualities, attest rather 
hilarity and buoyancy than that soft all-embracing humour which 
plays round the letters of Lamb, of Scott, and of Thackeray. Mr. 
Dickens took himself and his works with a consuming seriousness and 
earnestness not to be remarked in these other authors. Mr. Forster 
speaks of “the intensity and tenacity with which he recognised, 
reelised, contemplated, cultivated, and thoroughly enjoyed his own 
individuality.” That is very evident, and I confess that to be thus 
self-centred and self-absorbed seems to me to have prevented Dickens 
from being, as a man, such a humorist as he is with pen and ink 
before him. His humour is rather a kind of wit (often, at least), based 
ou enjoyment of observation of incongruities, than that quality of love, 
of melancholy, of contemplation, of detachment, of sense of our own 
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littleness, which make what one understands by “ humour.” Thus, 
in his high moods and hilarious hours, he seems not so much to have 
been humorous as joyous and convivial. Dickens was not self-detached, 
was not contemplative, had none of the sense of littleness which, in 
contrast with our infinite importance (to ourselves), and combined 
with the kindness of which he was full, make the humorist in essence. 
I do not mean, any more than Mr. Forster means, that Dickens was 
* conceited.” Not that it would matter much if he was. 

It is said of his face, in youth, that “light and motion flashed from 
every part of it. J¢ was as if made of steel,” according to Mrs. Carlyle. 
Now, one feels, in Dickens’s letters, the presence of a kind of polished 
hardness somewhere in his character; a wilfulness that went with his 
extraordinary restless energy and desire to have his own way, and 
that at once. In this impression, vague and possibly erroneous, one 
finds, perhaps, the secret of that want of satisfaction, of complete 
sympathy, which Mr. Forster’s Life left in the minds of many readers. 
Dickens was not, somehow, exactly the man we had expected; there 
was a want somewhere. But his friends, who knew him, certainly 
seem to have felt nothing of all this; and the fault may be with us, 
or with the biographer. Carlyle found in Dickens “a man most 
cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, quietly decisive, just, and loving.” 
This was in a letter of condolence. ‘“ He is a good creature, too,” 
said the sage, on an ordinary occasion ; “he is a fine little fellow,” on 
another. ‘To pass Mr. Carlyle’s examination, to go by that philoso- 
pher’s tub unbitten, was a distinction indeed. But Dickens and 
Lockhart passed: they were accepted. Hence it may be inferred that 
there was nothing, or next to nothing, to be seriously said against 
them. In a famous essay of Hazlitt’s we hear how he, Lamb, and 
others discoursed of the illustrious dead whom they wished, for once, 
to meet on this side of the River. Thinking of Dickens, I feel that 
there are a few others whom I more passionately desire to meet, whom 
“not having seen, I love,” more than Dickens, among the great 
writers of the recent past. He who sleeps in Dryburgh; he to whose 
room came Athos, Aramis, Porthos, and d’Artagnan with their noiseless 
swagger,—these, I admit, are dearer to my heart than even the beloved 
author of Pickwick. Their tastes, their ideas, their humour, their ways, 
are somehow kindlier to me. Prejudice, no doubt, of education, 
country, and training, accounts for this preference (purely senti- 
mental) ; but one can well believe that the votes of English readers, 
in such a meeting as Hazlitt describes, would, for the more part, be 
for Dickens. He has bequeathed to us an almost insupportable- 
burden of gratitude, and while I have played the Devil’s Advocate,. 
when the part seemed called for, in this study, it has been contie- 
ceur, and from an odd sense of duty which seemed half undutiful. 

Anprew LANG. 
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SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE IMPERIAL IDEA." 


Ar a time when the Imperial idea, after suffering for more than a 
century the disadvantages of popular indifference, is exposed to the 
more insidious dangers of popular enthusiasm, there would be room 
for an economist who could trace the outlines of an Imperial system of 
political economy, as List did those of the national system. Mean- 
while, everyone who has leisure and inclination to study the subject 
will probably arrive at three simple conclusions: that on general 
grounds the Empire has an economic significance possessed by no 
other form of State; that with special regard to our own time, the 
Empire is the political counterpart of the modern economic system ; 
and that with respect to the British Empire in particular, the economic 
aspects of the Imperial idea are of more immediate importance than 
its political aspects. 

The Imperial idea has been occasionally treated by British 
economists ever since the publication of the Wealth of Nations; but 
for the greater part of that time its popular significance was not what 
it is at present. By the majority it was regarded as something 
inherently opposed to the prevailing doctrines of freedom; by the 
Imperialist minority it was more or less identified with schemes of 
federation, such as that proposed by Adam Smith, and their notion of 
Imperial patriotism differed from national patriotism only in degree 
and not in kind. These views are explained in part by an insufficient 
use of the historical method, and in part by the lingering effects of the 
old colonial system. The turning-point in the history of the Imperial 
idea was the year 1871, the events of which not only gave an impulse 
to French colonial expansion, and precipitated the monetary crisis 
which has indirectly affected more than one problem of Imperial 
government, but brought into sudden prominence the German 
conception of Empire. The immediate result was, no doubt, to 
encourage both those who identified Kmpire with federation, and 
those who separated it from freedom. But the significant event of 
1871 was not the establishment of a successful federation, any more 
than the significant event of 29 1.c. was the establishment of a 
successful despotism. The essential significance in both cases lay in 
the fact that, on any terms, separate nations or States could re: ognise 
common interests greater than their separate interests, and could 
express them in a permanent sovereign institution. The idea of 
Empire, as the course of Roman and German history has developed it, 
resolves itself into two elements ; and every known Empire might be 
(1) A paper read before the Economic Section of the British Association, Sept. 9, 1898. 
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assigned to one of two classes, according to the element which pre- 
dominates in its composition. The notion of sovereignty, inherent in 
the word, serves to distinguish an Empire from a confederation, and also 
makes the Imperial idea capable of much wider application than the 
federal idea, since sovereignty may be theoretical or practical, may be 
exercised by a person or a community, and may act as an effective 
bond of union with or without the assistance of other political ties. 
The notion of international agreement is not inherent in any word 
for Empire, but, as Dr. Bryce shows, it is a meaning which the 
Roman imperium acquired during the two thousand years of its 
history. It is this which gives the Empire its peculiar significance to 
the economist. For if it be asked from the strictly economic point of 
view, what exchange is involved in the union under one sovereign of 
Egypt and Italy in ancient times, or of Prussia and Bavaria, or 
Canada and Great Britain, one answer lies on the surface: such 
nations sacrifice a certain amount of national independence for the 
sake of a certain amount of international peace. If the Empire 
performed no other economic service, it lessens the number of States 
between whom war is theoretically possible. At a very early period 
peace was regarded as the grand justification of Empire: the object 
of Virgil’s “ regere imperio populos ” was “ pacis imponere morem.” 
While a strong national feeling is inseparable from the idea of war— 
if there were ever any doubts on this point, they must have been 
banished by the events of the past summer—a strong Imperial feeling 
is based on a conception of international peace, at least within the 
bounds of the Empire. This conception involves all subordinate 
considerations : the toleration of different faiths, the sense of respon- 
sibility for subject races, and the discarding of most of those prejudices 
which have sometimes assisted the political progress of nations, but 
seldom their economic progress. In short, the Imperial idea rests on 
the principle enunciated by M. Leroy-Beaulieu, that fusion does not 
mean absorption ; and his remarks on a special department of colonial 
policy may well be applied to the general question of Imperial 
administration. “Il resterait, bien entendu, longtemps encore et 
peut-étre toujours, des distinctions de croyances et d’habitudes ; mais 
il y aurait, au point de vue économique, politique et social, identité 
d'intéréts et de situation ; et, 4 bien considérer, c’est la seule harmonie 





qui soit indispensable au point de vue de la paix, de la prospérité et 
de la civilisation.” 

The value of the Imperial idea, as a symbol of international agree- 
ment and toleration, is not impaired by the mixed motives which 
often influence the actual makers of Empire, nor by the diplomatic inci- 

pire, l 
dents which lead a certain school of thought to deplore the “ rage for 
} : 
Kmpire-building.” In most cases the rage for Kmpire-building is 
not a symptom of national insanity, but a natural result of the inter- 
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dependence of economics and politics. History affords sufficient 
proof that a change in economic principles or conditions is usually 
accompanied by a corresponding change in political institutions and 
theories. The early medieval doctrines, the condemnation of usury 
and of the pursuit of gain as an end, and the exaltation of the prin- 
ciple of association, were the effects of the Christian or theocratic 
conception, not only of society, but of government. The Mercan- 
tile System was the economic counterpart of the New Monarchy, and 
the triumph of the national idea. In the period 1750—1850, the 
Encyclopedists’ theory of natural right and the Liberal movement 
which followed the French Revolution were closely connected with 
the Free Trade movement and the optimistic doctrines of the /aissez 
faire school. But modern economics, as Professor Cunningham 
showed in his Presidential address to this section in 1891, are under 
the influence of two distinct tendencies, the cosmopolitan and the 
nationalist. As effects of the former, he mentioned the frequency of 
cosmopolitan speculations and of investments in distant countries ; 
the system of administering colonies solely in their own interests ; 
the international movement of labour, and the effects of class sym- 
pathy—for instance, between labourers against employers—in super- 
seding patriotic considerations. All this is a natural consequence of 
the course taken by economic history during the last three centuries ; 
but it is remarkable that, along with this development of cosmopolitan 
principle in economics, there has been no corresponding advance of the 
cosmopolitan theory in politics, which has, in fact, receded from the 
position which it held during the /aissez faire period. Even List, who 
represented, not the cosmopolitan tendency, but the reaction from it, 
regarded as the final aim of human endeavour “ a universal confedera- 
tion and a perpetual peace.” But neither economists nor politicians 
any longer speak like Herder of the folly of patriotism, nor, with 
the youth of 1842, look forward with confidence to “ the Parliament 
of man, the Federation of the world.’’ Such theories were not 
strong enough to maintain themselves in face of the impulse which 
the nationalist principle received from the Napoleonic wars, and 
which, in its turn, reacted upon economics. At present economies are 
more influenced by the national than polities by the cosmopolitan 
tendency ; and the two policies, though antagonistic in principle, are 
not always separable in action. Now, as under the mercantile system, 
the nationalist policy is often identified with Protection: the modern 
protective theory is a nineteenth-century growth and not a survival. 
But the influence of nationality is equally evident as acting upon 
and modifying cosmopolitan practice, for instance, in the settlement 
of new territories; and, generally speaking, the modern system of 
economics is not purely national in basis, like the mercantile system, 
nor purely cosmopolitan, like the system which the /aissez fuire school 
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seem to have contemplated, but it is a system in which the cosmo- 
politan principle struggles with and is modified by the national. Such 
economic conditions find their political counterpart in the creation of 
Empires, that is, of complex States in which national feeling is mod- 
fied by some approach to cosmopolitan. These Empires are chiefly 
colonial Empires, not simply because of the value of new countries as 
an outlet for capital, but also because colonisation is the only means 
of expansion open to most modern States. It would not be impos- 
sible to separate the transient from the permanent parts of these 
structures, and to trace their probable fortunes as we can trace the 
fates of those Empires which were founded under the old colonial 
system. In any case, their success or failure is not a matter of in- 
difference to economists, unless the political interests of society are for 
the future to be separated from its economic interests; and this, as 
history indicates, would result in injury to both. It is rather to be 
hoped that the Imperial may supersede the national economy, as 
naturally as in the sixteenth century a national superseded a local 
and municipal economy. But from the economist’s point of view the 
Empire can succeed only by truth to its own nature and fidelity to the 
principle of fusion without absorption. 

On this principle it follows that the ideal of Imperial administra- 
tion is the practical expression of the modern economic theories of 
relativity and development, and, in fact, of the historical method 
generally. This applies with particular force to a scattered Colonial 
Empire like our own, extending over seas, and including communities 
in different stages of progress, belonging to different races and some- 
times to different types of civilisation. New colonies often reproduce 
the conditions of earlier periods of social growth, such as the mediwval 
phenomena of high rates of interest, labour rents, and the importance 
of the municipality. In such cases, the economic conception of Empire 
requires that the application of the latest conclusions of economic 
science should be postponed. The Imperial idea allows the existence 
of Bagehot’s “ provisional institutions.” An economist, without 
denying that slavery is an unsocial institution and free contract the 
best stimulus to exertion, may yet hold that in certain parts of South: 
Africa a system of forced native labour is capable of becoming 
economically beneficial to both colonists and aborigines. 

In a different way, the principle of relativity may be applied to 
the connection between a Western and an Eastern civilisation. Of 
course, it has been doubted whether any Empire can permanently 
include both; but the present relations between Great Britain and 
India, for example, need not violate the conditions of economic 
exchange, since one side contributes what the other has not—the 
Germanic capacity for State-building. It is still uncertain whether 
attempts to convert a stationary into a progressive civilisation can 
ever succeed, and whether, if they did succeed, the result would b: 
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an economic gain. The stationary civilisation has its characteristic 
virtues, as the progressive civilisation has its characteristic defects. 
The Imperial idea would suggest a condition of things in which 
each might learn something from the other without losing its peculiar 
character. Perhaps such a system would involve the consideration 
of other than material interests; but economic science no longer con- 
cerns itself exclusively with the material. 

If it is true of the Empire in general, that it performs economic func- 
tions which no other form of State can, it may be said of the British 
Empire in particular, that at present it is more important as an 
economic than as a political organisation. 

In the first place, all the means of consolidation which are at 
present regarded as _practicable—improvement of communication, 
organisation of defence, and customs union—are directly or indirectly 
economic in character. There is no doubt as to the economic im- 
portance of postal and military union, nor—whatever disagree- 
ment may exist as to the method—is it denied that the ultimate con- 
solidation of the Empire depends upon the gradual adoption of Free 
Trade within it. 

In the second place, the British Empire owes its existence, more 
than any other, to economic conditions, and less to political ideals ; 
and there are other than poetical justifications for the fact that 
“Trade follows the flag.” So far as the question of Empire is 
identical with the questions of emigration and colonisation, it has 
been extensively discussed by economists ; but in spite of them, there 
survives a curious but rather common notion that the existence of 
Empire under any conditions involves a kind of automatic degenera- 
tion in the Mother Country. It would be truer to say that Empire offers 
the means of relief to a country in which the conditions of progressive 
civilisation make for degeneration. The colonies on their side, so long 
as the Mother Country offers a market for their raw produce, are not 
exposed to the danger of an excessive development of manufacturing 
industry ; and as long as by remaining part of the Empire they share 
and enhance the international status of the Mother Country, they avoid 
the position indicated in List’s pathetic description of America, 
‘‘ sacrificing her national greatness to providing England with raw 
cotton.” The existing defects in the working of the Empire as an 
economic organisation are not inherent but accidental. or instance, 
the colonies have failed to afford a sufficient outlet for surplus popula- 
tion: they want only those classes of emigrants that Great Britain is 
least able to spare, such as skilled artisans and domestic servants. If 
Imperial responsibilities were better understood in this country, the 
present system of popular education might be exchanged for one better 
adapted to the satisfaction of the economic needs of the Empire. In 
this and in other respects a more thorough and general apprecia- 
tion of the economic aspects of the Imperial idea might go far 
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towards the solution of some of the most pressing economic problems 
of to-day. 

The ultimate decision of all economic questions affecting the pro- 
sperity of Great Britain and her colonies depends on the existence of 
an intelligent Imperial patriotism. The facts of political economy 
speak loudly enough, but they speak in vain to those who do not 
understand their language. Comparatively few have the time or the 
capacity for studying economic problems which involve the happi- 
ness of large communities; but everyone who chooses can cultivate 
that frame of mind in which he is ready to receive and act upon the 
conclusions of the expert. This seems to me the principal justification 
for the connection between patriotism and economics; a connection 
which is not new, but which has acquired a new importance with 
the rise of the modern democracy and the increase in the number of 
those whose political power enables them to influence economic 
progress. Even in an age of cosmopolitan practice in economics, 
patriotism has its economic functions. For in the first place, this 
is not an age of cosmopolitan practice in politics. It is still as true 
as when Pericles said it, that the State can support the misfortunes 
of the individual, but the individual cannot support those of the 
State. The decay of patriotism would leave political power in the 
hands of States which were not nations, in which there was a con- 
tinual tendency to separation between the machinery of government 
and the economic interests of the mass of the people ; as was the case 
in many eighteenth-century States. In the second place, cosmopolitan 
practice in economics dees not imply cosmopolitan sentiment. The 
religion of humanity does not as yet exist; and without it the cosmo- 
politan practice tends to produce the tyranny of collectivist ideals 
amongst the many, and the crudest form of individualism amongst 
the few: corners in wheat, and exploited colonies on the one hand, 
class antagonism with all its dangers on the other. Ata time when 
economic interests are so largely extra-national, the economic func- 
tions of a purely national patriotism will be strictly limited; but an 
Imperial patriotism, which outweighs without superseding national 
feeeling, offers a natural means of reconciliation between the interests 
of the individual and of the community. Whether the Imperial feel- 
ing, which undoubtedly exists in Great Britain, will prove of service 
for other than theatrical purposes depends chiefly on the English 
economists. At present two other theories of Empire are more in 
evidence than the economic theory. 

One, which may be called the sentimental or poetical theory, 
regards the Empire as based on the sympathy natural between those 
who, for the most part, share a common race, history, and language. 
The Empire must be based on much wider sympathies than this, 
unless it is to exclude some of its most loyal citizens. In any case, 
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sympathy alone does not justify nations any more than individuals 
in setting up housekeeping together. The poetry of Empire will 
never be in danger of neglect; and when a leader of public thought 
dwells on the poetry of Empire to the exclusion of its economics, he 
exposes himself to the suspicion of seizing on what is obvious, and 
neglecting what is harder to deal with. 

The political theory of Empire is not at present identified with any 
scheme of Federation or Imperial taxation ; its adherents are generally 
content to advocate economic and military union as preliminaries to 
some undefined and hypothetical form of closer political union in the 
vague future. They naturally quote the example of the Zollverein 
of 1833, which preceded the federation of the Gernian Empire. 
However, not to mention the many points of difference which separate 
an oceanic, colonial Empire from a European Empire uniting adjacent 
territories, it is to be observed that the British dominions already 
display one essential characteristic of Empire—allegiance to a common 
Sovereign—which was not the case with Germany in 1833. It is 
conceivable that in the British Empire no further political union is 
necessary. The customs union which is the ideal of all Imperialists, 
and the postal union which is already, to some extent, an accomplished 
fact, can evidently be carried into effect on the existing political basis. 
As to the organisation of defence, there is more difference of opinion ; 
but the Canadian proposal that the colonies should relieve the strain 
on the resources of Great Britain by individually strengthening their 
own defences, appears to enjoy more favour than any scheme of 
colonial contributions to the Imperial Exchequer. 

It is not certain how far the political theory of Empire is due to a 
traditional and exaggerated respect for Parliament. Modern thought 
assigns to constitutional history a place subordinate to economic and 
military history, and suggests that the possibilities of representa- 
tive Government are not infinite, and that the living interests of the 
future will be economic rather than political. What is certain is 
that the fate of the Imperial idea, for years to come, remains with 
the economist; not only because the contemporary problems of 
Imperial organisation are mainly economic in their importance, but 
also because economics exercise a daily increasing force among those 
on whom the decision of these problems will ultimately depend. As 
an Australian Imperialist, Mr. Maurice Hervey, wrote a few years 
since: “It is easier to convert, to convince a hundred well-informed 
thinking men than one uncultured artisan; but unless the artisan 
be convinced, the conversion of the hundred goes but a very little 
way.” In Great Britain, at least, there are signs that the working 
man extends to the statements of the economist a confidence which 
he does not repose in the assurances of the politician. 

Erne, Ricumonp Farapay. 








THE CENTENARY OF LITHOGRAPHY. 


CuNTENARIES are usually supposed to occur only once in a hundred 
years. In lithography, however, they happen whenever they are 
wanted. It is a fact as curious as some others in the history of this 
art, but one possibly not heretofore noticed. or the last seven years 
exhibitions to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of lithography have been occurring with great regularity, and it is 
proposed by the Society of Arts, which first in England recognised 
officially the genius of Senefelder, to commemorate the event by still 
another in London shortly. Strange as it may seem, there is some 
ground for this variety of dates; for, from the year 1796, and even 
before that, until 1798, Aloys Senefelder was continuously making 
experiments which led up to the invention of lithography, though he 
lid not succeed till 1798. 

Senefelder was a German playwright, who wished to print his own 
plays, which no publisher would issue for him. To do this, he was 
forced, like Blake with the “Songs of Innocence,” to devise some means 
of engraving for himself. Being a very poor man, ordinary methods 
of printing were out of the question. Being completely ignorant of 
the graphie arts, he invented for himself etching and engraving. 
By 1796 he had learnt either to etch or bite into relief various 
metals. Happening in that year to have by him one day no paper 
or ordinary ink, he wrote his washing list with his stopping out 
varnish upon a piece of Solenhofen stone with which the streets of 
Munich were paved. Afterward it occurred to him to bite away 
with nitric acid those parts of the stone which were not covered with 
the writing. The experiment was successful, and Séeindriichk, stone 
printing, was invented. This was in no sense lithography, merely 
the application of engraving in relief to stone, and even that was not 
new. But his success was the cause of the great Paris Exhibition of 
lithography in 1895-1896. Tor the next two years Senefelder endea- 
voured to improve his invention, for it was, as far as he was concerned, 
original. His first step toward real lithography was making transfer 
paper. This was ordinary tracing paper coated with size, upon 
which he could write with his greasy ink, reverse it on the stone, 
when, by pressure, the ink came off the paper and adhered to the 
stone. Even thenhe continued to bite his stone plates into relief, 
and print them as wood blocks are printed. But he saw at once that 
when drawings were either transferred to the stone, or made directly 
on it with greasy chalk or ink, and the stones washed with nitric 
acid, chemical action took place. It occurred to him, therefore, that 
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if he could transfer his drawings from paper to stone, why could he 
not transfer them back to paper, without biting them into relief or 
intaglio? After several thousand experiments, according to his own 
reckoning, extending from 1796 to 1798, he succeeded during the 
latter year in doing this. The method is ridiculously simple. The 
drawing in ink or chalk is put upon the stone or metal plate and 
washed with a sponge and water, slightly acidulated. The result is 
familiar to anyone who has a greasy dish to clean. If the stone is 
again washed with clean water, and more ink is rolled upon it, the 
greasy parts of the stone, those which are drawn upon, attract or take 
the ink from the roller, and those that are not drawn upon and are 
wet repel it, while the greasy ink repels the water in its turn. This 
is the whole principle of lithography. And the peculiarity of this 
form of graphic art is, that the design is neither cut into relief as in 
wood-engraving, or sunk into the metal as in etching. The print is 
made from a flat surface as in no other form of reproductive art. It 
is not a reproduction in fact, but a multiplication. It need not even 
be printed from stone, but from many metals and even from paper. 
The term lithography—writing upon stone—which has been applied to 
it has nothing to do with it, and, like many other artistic terms, is 
conveniently inaccurate. Anything that equally absorbs and repels 
water and grease can be used. Lithography, therefore, does not 
mean writing upon stone, or even printing from stone; it means flat 
surface printing, and nothing else. 

After Senefelder had made his discovery in 1798, as he himself 
records, he patented it in Germany, France, Austria, and England, 
coming to London in 1800, For thirty-five years afterwards, he lived 
a chequered existence, like most other inventors, and died in Munich 
in comparative misery. The story of his successes and failures, his 
travels and trials upon the Continent, has been chronicled to the most 
trivial detail. The facts about his life in England, and the introduc- 
tion of the art into London, have never been collected. It has, there- 
fore, seemed to us worth while to try and put together a sketch of the 
development of the art in England, though of his own experience 
here next to nothing is definitely known. 

When he came to London in 1800, he was accompanied by 
Philip André, whose brother, a music publisher at Offenbach, had 
proposed to take Senefelder into partnership. The Annual Register 
for 1801, under the date June 20th, contains the following entry : 
“To J. Aloysius Senefelder, of Gould Square, London, gent.: for a 
new method and process of performing the various branches of the 
art of printing on paper, linen, cotton, woollen, and other articles.” 
While in the Abridgement of Patents, Printing (Part I., page 28), it 
is stated that the art was discovered by Senefelder in 1800, which 


_ date, of course, is an official mistake. Paper is spoken of as well as 
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stones, and transferring is explained. The word lithography, how- 
ever, never occurs: one of Senefelder’s, or probably André’s, objects 
being to keep the art a profound secret. Senefelder himself says, 
“ My stay in England had not the expected success with respect to 
establishing a lithographical office there; the principal cause was 
the unnecessary precaution and anxiety of Mr. Philip André, who 
kept me, during the whole time of my stay, in a perfect seclu- 
sion from society, for fear of losing the secret.” And so _ his 
days in Gould Square were swent studying chemistry and trying 
to improve his ink. No wonder, therefore, that he, personally, 
vas never heard of, and that much confusion was possible in the 
early chronicles of the art. 'T. Fisher, of whom we shall have more 
to say, and another writer named Bankes, go so far as to state—and 
André supports them in the statement—first, that no patent was 
granted to Senefelder; and second, that a caveat was taken out by 
André. But the Patent Office records the contrary. By 1803 André 
was describing himself as the patentee. Artistically, all this is of 
slight importance ; historically, it matters more; for if the Patent 
Office is to be trusted, the statements of Fisher and Bankes are false. 
Their conduct may be some explanation of Senefelder’s troubles with 
the André family, one of the reasons he repudiated them and their 
contracts. Looked at after a hundred years, we should say that 
André and Fisher were a pair of swindlers. 





No sooner was Senefelder safely out of the way—fighting, it might 
be added, other members of the André family in Offenbach and 
Vienna—than Philip André was opening a shop in London, and 
enlisting the sympathies, or services, of the popular painters and 
illustrators of the day, and trying through the amateur to make 
lithography the fashion. For, on April 30th, 1803, a volume con- 
taining twelve prints was issued by His Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, entitled, Specimens of Polyautography, consisting of Impressions 
taken from Original Drawings made purposely for this Work. London. 
Published the 30th of April, 1803, by P. André, Patentee, No. 5, 
Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square, and J. Heath, 15, Russell Place, 
Fitzroy Square. The prints are by Stothard, Varley, Barry, Cor- 
bould, Cooper, Heath, Fuseli, Delamotte, Benjamin West, Sir R. K. 
Porter, and Barker. As not one of these men, save Heath, worked on 
the stone to any extent afterward, evidently they did not find it a 
sympathetic medium. The trouble was they knew nothing about it. 
You can see in all their prints how hard they were trying to make 
each lithograph—or polyautograph—look like something it was not. 
Heath, for instance, did his best to imitate steel engraving, and 
covered the stone with little dots and mechanical lines to suggest the 
burin. 

The same twelve drawings were republished in 1806 by G. J. Voll- 
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weiler, under the title, Specimens of Polyautography, consisting of Im- 
pressions taken from Original Drawings made on Stone purposely for this 
work. Printed by G. J. Vollweiler, Successor to M. André, 1806. 
The new publishers even copied the yellow mounts of the first publi- 
cation. The only changes were the deliberate lies in the announce- 
ment that the drawings were made for this work, and that Vollweiler 
now was the patentee. Vollweiler appealed especially to “‘ Amateurs 
who wish to draw on stone and have impressions taken from it ;” 
sending out a circular with his terms for lending stone, ink, and 
chalk, and delivering prints. 

Apparently another portfolio, containing thirty-six prints, was 
issued, for it is referred to in an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1808. We have never found it, but the South Kensington Museum 
possesses a portfolio, not however in its original cover, to which some 
one has affixed the title, Pol/yautographic Society. Examples of Forty 
Original Drawings. The twelve drawings of André’s Portfolio re- 
appear in this collection. One of the new prints is ascribed to Turner, 
but it certainly is not his. It isa most commonplace performance, 
nothing like Turner’s work, and is signed G'. Wa/ker, amateur. There 
are, besides, two chalk drawings, one by Fuseli not included in the 
original collection, a number by Heath, by W. H. Pyne, and one, 
though no name is given, which we should feel inclined to attribute 
to Morland, if there were not some other drawings of the same sort 
signed Gessner. Several bear at the foot this inscription: London, 
Printed from a Pen and Ink Drawing on Stone at the Polyautographic 
Office, No. 9, Buckingham Place, Fitzroy Square. But as three 
drawings of boats, by Cornelius Varley, are dated 1809, and Joanna 
Cristall’s big classical subject is dated 1816, one begins to wonder 
whether a Polyautographiec Society ever existed, and it is certain that 
the series at South Kensington has at least four prints of later date 
added to it.’ 

There is a curious Polyautographic Collection at the British 
Museum, in which all these early prints are to be seen. It contains 
also two rare lithographs by J. G. P. Fischer, dated London, 1803, 
one of a fine large head, the other a curious portrait group in chalk, 
and an early undated scratched drawing of a woman threading a 
needle by candle-light, which is very fine, by D. Redman. Charles 
Heath, the engraver, exhibited at Somerset House, as early as 1804, a 


(1) Since this has been written, Mr. Strange, of the Art Library at South Kensington, 
has called our attention to a portfolio by T. Fisher which he has just found: ‘‘A Series 
of Antient Allegorical, Historical, and Legendary Paintings which were discovered in 
1804, on the walls of the Chapel of the Trinity at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwick- 
shire; also Views and Sections illustrative of the Architecture of the Chapel.’’ It 
contains fifteen lithographs and thirty-one engravings. The drawings were made in 
1804, and published in 1807. The lithographs are coloured, the colour applied by hand, 
and were “ printed from stone at the Polyautographic Press of M. Vollweiler.”’ 
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Venus, or Flora and Cupids, for there is a note to that effect on the 
margin of the print in the British Museum-—a precedent for the Royal 
Academy that now disdains lithographs—and he made many experi- 
ments in engraving on stone. (rillray is responsible for a drawing 
called “A Musical Family” in the same year. And there is one 
drawing by Blake, a great god-like seated figure, at whose feet Art, 
Letters, and Music are grouped. In feeling it is not unlike one of the 
designs for the Book of Job. Almost all these are either engraved or 
drawn in pen and ink. 

André, or Vollweiler, employed Redman to help in the printing 
almost at the start, and a little later he opened a shop for himself at 
15, Bishop’s Walk, Lambeth, as a Polyautographic Printer, and he 
was employed at the Quartermaster-General’s Office, where he was the 
official printer from stone, of maps and plans; and, to finish with 
him, we may say that he finally turns up at 26, Queen Square, in 
November, 1815, ** from whence he offers his rates for stones and 
printing, and will wait on Ladies and Gentlemen early in the 
morning or evening, and he hopes to meet the approbation of the 
British Public.” For as many amateurs played with lithography in 
England as in France, and the results are still to be found in the two 
portfolios of the Polyautographic Collection at the Museum. They. 
ure signed, among others, by the Duchess of Montrose, by Lord 
Cawdor, by Lady Georgiana North, whose work is much the most 
creditable. Then Redman printed Hight Lithographic Impressions, by 
the following Gentlemen Artists of Bath—the gentlemen, we regret, 
are scarcely remembered, and the publication is undated. The fashion 
passed quickly, in the way of all fashions, and the only amateur of 
title or notoriety who later practised the art in England, if we except 
the Queen, who seems to have signed her name to a portrait of the 
Princess Royal, in 1841 or 1842, was the Count d’Orsay, who, in 
1839 and 1840, drew portraits of Carlyle, Chesterfield, Sheridan 
Knowles, and Theodore Hook, that are not altogether bad. In fact, 
with the slight tint that has been added, they are rather pretty. 

The first lithograph used as a book illustration in England, so far 
as there is record, isin J.T. Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster, 1807, 
page 49. The drawing was made with a quill pen, and is described 
as Interior of the Painted Chamber on Stone. It is followed, after a 
page or two, by an etching on copper of the same subject. Litho- 
graphy was then such a novelty that it was thought necessary by the 
author to explain the new method of printing. It was patented, he 
too says, by André, though he admits that Senefelder was the 
inventor. So little, however, was the art understood practically that 
when 300 impressions had been taken the drawing was ruined, and the 
author further states that it will not appear in the rest of the edition. 
It was very imperfect in the copies we have seen. 
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The next publication of importance in the history of the art is an 
article in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1808 (page 1938). 
This is by T. Fisher, and is accompanied by a portrait of P. H. André, 
called under the plate, ‘the first Polyautographie Printer in England, 
drawn by Eckstein, engraved by J. Basire.”” The portrait is on steel. 
One might think the first Polyautographic Printer would have wanted 
to be immortalized by the art he tried to appropriate. Eckstein’s 
sketch, preserved in the Print Room, is on stone and full of charac- 
ter, while the engraving from it is worthless. The portrait does not 
flatter André, and the article makes both him and the author a 
miserable pair of liars and swindlers. It is addressed to that odious 
bore “ Mr. Urban” of the Gentleman’s Magazine, who then already had 
lived much too long. The author writes that it is his desire “to record 
the name and portrait of the person to whom posterity will perhaps 
consider themselves indebted . . . by the practice of Polyautography, 
the title which has been assumed for the art of printing from plates 
of stone, claimed by, and till lately appears to have been universally 
allowed to, M. Aloysius Senefelder, from whom Philip H. André un- 
questionably received it, as he exhibited M. Senefelder’s assignment 
of it to him previously to his obtaining a patent for it in this country 
in 1801.” 

As an example of bad English, bad record of facts, and bad faith, 
the article is phenomenal. Anybody at the time willing to take 
the trouble could have disputed Fisher’s statement and André’s 
printed advertisement. It looks as if it had been less André’s fear 
that Senefelder might give away his invention in London than the 
hope that he, André, should have the chance of stealing it, that 
kept Senefelder a prisoner in his house in Gould Square. We can 
see now that when Senefelder went into partnership with the Andrés 
he was placing himself in the hands of mere company promoters, 
who treated him just as the same sort of person treats the inventor 
and the investor to-day. Fisher, obviously, was their advertising 
agent. In his zeal for his employers he would not leave Senefelder 
ashred of his invention. Chalk, he says, “ was first used by Pro- 
fessor Mitterer, who, in Munich, encouraged Senefelder’s swindling 
brothers; while Strohofer, one of Senefelder’s apprentices, Fisher 
finds was the first to engrave on stone—a method most people believe 
was familiar to the ancient Egyptians. 

For all this, Fisher admits, André did not have much success. He 
left England in 1805, and was succeeded in the office at Buckingham 
Street by G. J. Vollweiler, as the cover of the Polyautographic Port- 


Jolie of 1806 shows. But Vollweiler did little better ; the Portfolios 


did not sell ; he returned to Germany in 1807, and in 1808 Fisher 
was left to lament that unless someone would take up the patent, of 
which possibly he had charge, the art of André might perish. The 
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art and name of Senefelder have lived ; the names of André and Fisher 
are discovered with difficulty in one or two portfolios, and the for- 
gotten correspondence of an inconsequent magazine. 

The statements by Fisher, which there is less reason to doubt, 
relate to the lithographs produced or published before 1808. He 
asserts that the only prints of importance are the thirty-six examples 
of Polyautography, and the illustration in Smith’s Antiquities of West- 
minster, 1807. Unless there was some reason for him to conceal 
other original publications, we may accept this part of his record as 
accurate, though he omits André’s Portfolio of 1803, and Vollweiler’s 
reprint of 1806. 

We have been able to add to his list, but we have not found 
any other noteworthy reference to the art as early, except in the 
Lectures on Engraving by John Landseer, 1807, in which people are 
warned “not to be led astray by the false light of a spurious pro- 
spectus ”’ of lithography. 

The first English manual on the subject, unless earlier treatises 
have entirely disappeared, which is unlikely, is Lithography, or the 
Art of Making Drawings on Stone for the purpose of being Multiplied 
hy Printing. H. Bankes, London, 1813. This we have been un- 
able to find. It is entered in the catalogue at South Kensington, 
but it is not in the library. But at the British Museum there is a 
manual with the title: Lithography, or the Art of Taking Impressions 
trom Drawings or Writings made on Stone, dated 1816 (Bankes ?), 
which is probably a later edition of the same book. It is little more 
than a commonplace account of the invention, adapted probably 
either from Strohofer’s book, issued in Germany about 1806, or 
some official German or French report, but interesting for its 
false tribute to Philip André, who, it says, “first introduced the 
Art into London about 1801, and entered a caveat in the Patent 
Office to secure, if necessary, the advantage of the exclusive exercise 
of the invention to himself,” but took out no patent lest the process 
should be discovered ; and for its praise of paper, as the draughts- 
man, Bankes writes, may “take his prepared paper to the country, 
make his sketches, and at leisure transfer them to the stone.” 

In 1818 and 1819 there were at last signs of an active and 
public recognition of the art. It was in 1818 that Charles Hull- 
mandel published Twenty-four Views of Italy, Drawn from Nature and 
Engraved upon Stone; primitive, but picturesque lithographs, badly 
printed by Moser and Harris in Somers Town ; and in the same year 
that the Society of Arts first offered a premium, the Gold Isis medal, 
“for the best specimen in the art executed on stone, the produce of 
the United Kingdom or its Colonies.’ A new portfolio of Specimens of 
Lithography, printed by Francis Moser from Drawings by several Artists, 
appeared on the 21st of March, 1819; the term Polyautography 
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had disappeared with André and Vollweiler, by them carried back 
to Germany, where it speedily died, though it was not a bad name for 
the art. And in this same year R. Ackermann, the well-known print- 
seller, began to take part in the practical and popular development of 
lithography. He recommended Senefelder’s book—already, in 1818, 
printed in Munich, and now to be issued in English—to the atten- 
tion of the Society of Arts which, we are afraid, had still everything to 
learn of the inventor and the invention ; though for the last fifteen or 
twenty years lithography had been the subject of inquiry in similiar 
societies in France and Germany. From a report of the Committee 
of Polite Arts, for April 6th, 1819, we learn that “ a communication 
from Mr. Ackermann was read, stating that Mr. Aloys Senefelder was 
the inventor of the Art of Lithography,” and suggesting that the 
Society “should bestow their reward on Lithographic Excellence.” 
He offered the Society a copy of Senefelder’s Course of Lithography, 
exhibited specimens, showed a small press, and explained the method 
of printing. The result was a gold medal for Senefelder, who, through 
Ackermann, conveyed his thanks and sent the Society a printing 
press, “a curious and most useful machine,” which never seemed to 
have been of service to the Society. Altogether, the publisher seems 
to have had quite a good advertisement for Senefelder’s book, which, 
somehow, by accident we suppose, appeared at the same moment. In 
the course of the year Charles Hullmandel read a paper, showed speci- 
mens on German stone, and presented his Twenty-four views of Italy 
referred to. Hullmandel had been trained by Senefelder, with whom 
he was in constant communication. He imported presses and stones 
—Dibdin says fifteen hundred stones. He induced Ackermann to 
publish Senefelder’s book, and most likely he was instrumental in 
persuading the Society to award its gold medal to the inventor. But 
there is no mention of this, at least no adequate mention, in the Trans- 
actions or published Reports, though a silver medal was awarded to 
him, we suppose for the Views of Italy. And now, in 1819, litho- 
graphy may be said to have been fairly launched in this country. 

For many years the Society offered prizes, but the search for English 
stone was not persevered in. In 1822, it is worth noting, a silver 
medal, or twenty guineas, was offered “ for the best method of trans- 
ferring drawings from the paper to the stone for the purpose of 
lithography superior to any in use.” In 1829 (vol. 42, page 47) it 
is stated that lithographic drawings “ were originally made on paper 
covered with a coat of size. Many advantages attended this original 
method as compared with that which has now nearly superseded it, 
namely, making the drawing on the stone itself.” The Report com- 
plains of the weight of the stones, and praises the lightness and 
portability of the paper, on which the drawing is also made in a 
“natural position.” After this, lithography was paid little attention 
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to by the Society of Arts until its Fifty-sixth Volume, in which there 
is a paper by S. Williams, according to whom the first English litho- 
grapher was W. Nicholson, who, however, did not present his proofs 
to the Society of Arts until 1821. These drawings are really by 
S. and G. Nicholson, published in a portfolio entitled Lithographic 
Drawings Taken from Nature in the Vicinity of Liverpool. Printed by 
C. M. Willich, Westminster ; for they had to be sent up to London 
printers, as there was then no press at Liverpool. 

What London presses there were, were now fairly busy. A hint 
had been taken from Mitterer in Germany, and Moser, Rowney and 
Foster, and Hullmandel were printing drawing books—the first of a 
long series by various artists. In 1820 we have J. J. Chalon’s 
Parisian Cafés iw colour, in some ways almost as good as Lami’s 
work; J. Fudge’s studies of architecture, some of the first English 
lithographs to show strength and richness ; and the Art of Design of the 
English, mainly drawings by H. Corbould, brought out by Rowney 
and Foster. In 1821 came A. Aglio’s lithographs, but they were of no 
special importance; and Dibdin (Bibliographic Tour in France and 
Germany) in the same year mentions Prout’s Sea Views, but these 
are not dated. Dibdin, it may be said in passing, was one of the 
many who could see in lithography but an inferior form of art, 
which he feared would cheapen engraving, though he was always com- 
plaining of the prices he had to pay for the illustrations to his books. 

But, after all, these are but the beginnings of the art in England; 
and it was not until 1822 that the first great work illustrated by 
lithography was commenced, Britannia Delineata, a ponderous folio, 
dedicated to George IV., and illustrated by Hullmandel, Westall, 
Prout and Harding, the latter appearing for the first time. Even 
then in freedom he surpasses the older men. Prout had already 
done much work; his drawing on paper for Senefelder’s book is 
historic. But one part—the County of Kent—ot the Britannia 
Delineata, which, no doubt, was inspired by Baron Taylor’s Voyages 
Pittoresques, appeared. But, indeed, save in the case of Harding, 
Prout, Haghe, and Owen Jones, scarcely any of the great works pro- 
jected in lithography were carried out on the scale originally planned. 
In the same year T’. M. Baines published a portfolio of Views of the 
Environs of London, of indifferent merit and interest. 

In 1823 Thomas Bewick, it is interesting to record, made his only 
lithograph, a slight sketch, but good, of a man on horseback riding 
through the rain. This, Mr. Dobson says, was called the “ Cadger’s 


Trot,” and was drawn for Ballantyne and Robertson. But Bewick 


was popularising wood-engraving too effectually to spare much time 
to the still newer art. By 1824 Hullmandel had issued his Av? of 
Drawing on Stone, and become the leading printer. Already his 
Catalogue of Published Works extended to two pages. But, though 
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enormous progress was manifest, Hullmandel, in his manual, had still 


to regret the contemptuous manner in which the art was treated : 
‘Lithography has many enemies, has been cried down most unac- 
countably by several painters of eminence as a degrading art, the 
means of bringing the works of artists into contempt.” By 1826, 
Lane was publishing, through Dickinson, his portfolio of illustrations 
of John Philip Kemble in the various parts he had sustained, which 
must be counted the first perfectly successful lithographs issued in 
England. And by 1828 Godefroy Engelmann, who contributed so 
materially to the development of lithography in France, had started 
a shop—whether he also printed there we cannot say—at 92, Dean 
Street, Soho, under the name of Engelmann, Graf, Coindet, and Co., 
and issued, among other things, Richard Westall’s Portfolio of Draw- 
ings of Netley Abbey. Engelmann’s coming was the signal for fresh 
intrigue. In July, 1829, C. Croker, a member of his firm, in an 
article in the Foreign Review, was endeavouring to pass off Engelmann 
as the inventor of lithography. This incensed Hullmandel, who, in 
a reply, printed in pamphlet form, felt compelled to say that “ such 
schemes are consecrated by custom,” though he did not trouble to 
deny the statement directly. The career of lithography in this 
country has been ever tumultuous. 

About this time, curiously enough, just as there were so few good 
wood-engravers in France that French publishers had most of the 
illustrations for their books engraved in England, so it seemed that 
Baron “‘aylor, the author of Les Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques 
dans ? Ancienne France, the State guide book, could not find, at the 
moment, landscape artists in France who could put his sketches on 
stone for his great work. In the first volume, in fact in the whole 
series, there are many drawings by Prout and Harding, and, above 
all, Bonington. Some of the drawings, even in the early parts, were 
printed in England by Hullmandel, the sketch, or the stone, probably 
being sent over. It was during this decade that many of the great 
French lithographers were at work in England—Géricault, Charlet, 
Lami, Monnier. But they do not seem to have been much more 
popular than Gavarni was later. An anonymous writer (Library of 
the Fine Arts; or Repository of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Engraving. London, 1831, vol. i.), considering the state of lithography 
in England in 1831, says that “ The French lithographs are pretty 
well known, and form the most graceful trifles of our print shops ”— 
especially, no doubt, “‘ M. Delaporte’s little emporium in the Burling- 
ton Arcade ’—but he had to lament that Géricault had no success. It 
is amusing to learn from the same source that then, as now, the prints 
that sold were those that “ministered to the maudlin and vitiated 
taste of the public for affectations of sentiment and prettiness.” 

Other foreigners, German and Italian, had settled here—Car- 
bonnier, Scharf—who produced his huge Views of the Approaches to 
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London Bridge, his Portfolio at the Zoo, his Drawing Books—the Guaci 
family, M., Paul, and William, who were known both for portraits 
and landscapes. And as in France a Napoleonic legend was taking 
root, so here the Briton was immortalising sport, the British god, on 
stone. Aiken, whose work in aquatint is well enough remembered, 
did at least one boxing bout, James Ward made excellent studies of 
horses, and John Doyle, H. B., also drew sporting subjects, some 
rather freely, before he produced his tiresome volumes of caricatures. 

In 1852 John Gould issued the first of his numerous volumes— 
more than forty—on the Birds of the World, a series which, if it 
had the slightest artistic merit, would be the most wonderful collec- 
tion of lithographs in the world. Scientifically, and from the col- 
lector’s point of view, it may be of inestimable value. But artistically 
it is a tiresome bore—a colossal proof of the Briton’s unrelenting 
hatred of the Fine Arts. The whole of these ponderous volumes are 
not worth, artistically, the cheapest Japanese sketch book, and the 
same is true of the reprints of Avdubon’s Birds of America, for which 
lithography was used. Even Owen Jones’s great book on the 
Alhambra (1836-1845), though the first work on such lavish scale 
projected in pure chromo-lithography, and still the most monumental 
publication of the kind, has little artistic value. 

To the thirties we also owe Prout’s Antiquities of Bristol and York. 
But the more notable and distinguished prints of English litho- 
graphers during these years are in Baron Taylor’s book. Even 
when most popular, lithography never recommended itself to the 
English painter as it did to the French. Hullmandel knew what he 
was talking about when he said that there was a prejudice against 
it, that painters looked down upon it as degrading. You have an 
instance of this prejudice in Wilkie’s letters, written from Madrid, in 
1827, to Sir Thomas Lawrence, urging the purchase of the reproduc- 
tions of the Prado pictures. “If lithography be an objection,”’ he 
must invent arguments to excuse his partisanship for the moment. 
No engravings have been made; it is a choice between lithographs 
or nothing. The fact is, there never was such a snobbish age in art 
as the first half of this century ; that isin England. The writer we 
have quoted, in the Library of the Fine Arts, also dwells upon this 
prejudice, and records its grave caricature, “ with laughable effect,” 
by a young firm who advertise that they will not, like the print- 
sellers of the old school, publish a single lithographic print. Wilkie, 
Mulready, and the other Academicians could hardly be expected to 
make lithographs: “it would be vulgar, levelling themselves to 
George Cruikshank!” Thackeray, almost ten years later (1840), 
refers more politely to the same prejudice: “if we might raise a 
humble supplication to the artists in our country of similar merit,’” 


(1) It might be difficult to find artists of similar merit among the Eggs, Leslies, 
E. M. Wards, and other now-forgotten Immortals, members of the Royal Academy, 
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he writes from Paris, after looking at the lithographs of the Vernets, 
the Devérias, “the admirable Roqueplan,” Raffet, Monnier, Charlet, 
Decamp, “it would be that they should, after the example of their 
French brethren, and of the English landscape painters, take chalk in 
hand, produce their own copies of their own sketches, and never 
more draw a single Forsaken One, Rejected One, Dejected One, at 
the entreaty of any publisher, or for the pages of any book of beauty, 
royalty, or loveliness whatever.”” But lithography was a cheap method 
of multiplying their designs. They were afraid to lose caste if they 
stooped to cheapness. Snobbishness was the obstacle to the success of 
lithography, and Thackeray admits as much when, to suggest a reason 
for the English indifference to it, he says, “‘ with ourselves, among whom 
money is plenty, enterprise is so great, and everything a matter of com- 
mercial speculation, lithography has not been so much practised as 
wood or steel engraving, which, by the aid of great original capital 
and spread of sale, are able more than to compete with the art of 
drawing on stone.”’ It was a question of money, not of art. Eventu- 
ally a high price was put upon collections, or albums, of lithographs, 
and they secured a sale. 

There were a few English artists who devoted themselves to litho- 
graphy, and Prout was one of the earliest and the greatest. His 
first dated lithograph is the drawing on transfer paper in Sene- 
felder’s treatise, done and described as an example of pen-and-ink 
work. But it was not until much later that he produced the great 
works Mr. Ruskin was good enough to recommend. Considering 
that the great early lithographs of the world had already been made 
when Mr. Ruskin brought out his Evements of Drawing in 1857, as an 
authority upon the subject he is distinctly amusing: ‘“ Let no litho- 
graphic work come into the house if you can help it,” the British 
prophet of art writes ; ‘nor even look at any, except Prout’s, or those 
sketches of Lewis’s.”” Whether at this date he had quite forgotten 
Harding, his former drawing master and friend, or had never heard 
of Bonington and Lane, Isabey and Paul Huet, it would be hard to say. 

Prout and Harding were of that fortunate race of beings who 
lived before actual cheapness, the education of the masses and 
universal art for the people, had demoralised the world. If they went 
abroad and returned with a portfolio of drawings, they could publish 
these as lithographs, or as metal engravings, and there was a public to 
appreciate and purchase their portfolios. ‘To-day the man who might 
have bought Harding’s or Prout’s books makes his own snap-shots. 
We can enjoy Prout’s pencil drawings, but it must be confessed that, 
well as he puts his subjects together in his France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, or in the best collection of all, Sketches at Home and Abroad, 
1845, the trembling, tottering line supposed to show the touch of 
time becomes a trifle monotonous. His figures, though admirably 
grouped, are devoid of character, and many of his architectural 
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subjects, so highly praised by architects on the advice of Ruskin, are 
woefully incorrect. 

Bonington is far more distinguished, though he seems at one period 
to have taken Prout as his model. There are architectural drawings 
by him that might almost pass for Prout’s. But they were exceptions, 
and in the short years of his life Bonington developed a style that 
for brilliancy and refinement places him at the head of English litho- 
graphers, or, at any rate, in landscape, ranks him with Lane in 
portraiture. His prints, all told, are few; fifty-four is the number, 
and about a fourth are really copies of other men. His original 
lithographs, as a rule, are as full of individuality and character as his 
paintings. Like Prout, he used the stone chiefly for architectural 
subjects ; but unlike Prout, he succeeded in giving not only the facts 
of the architecture in all their beauty and elaboration, but the atmo- 
sphere that enveloped them, the sunshine or shadow that modified 
or transformed them. Ile did not put away with his canvas the new 
problems that were absorbing the painter; the world for him, whether 
he recorded his impression with paint or with chalk, was always full 
of air and light, and the picturesqueness of mediwvalism, of the 
rumbling old church, or tumbled down house, appealed to him as 
powerfully as to the most ardent of the young Frenchmen, disciples 
of Hugo, who sang his praise. The fourteen prints, which were all 
Bonington in his short life had time to contribute to the Voyages 
Pittoresques, are his finest work. The Gros-Horloge, Rouen, is counted 
his masterpiece, though all have the lightness, the delicacy, Delacroix 
thought such a virtue in them. To be honest, however, among the 
artists of Les Voyages Pittoresques, Isabey, Paul Huet, and the rest. 
Bonington’s Gros-Horloge does not impress one so much, amazed as 
one is with it when seen separately. He is said to have suffered from 
the weak printing of the early lithographers. But none of his fellow 
illustrators fared better, so that the comparison is by no means unjust. 
The average was high in France; there Bonington holds his own 
with the masters, and his lithographs are to be treasured as the most 
perfect examples of the art in England. 

James Duffield Harding is the great British lithographer, producing 
not an occasional print, but devoting himself chiefly to the art. Of late 
we have a way of thinking of Harding only as the man who made 
trees that look as if they were cut out of paper, and covered the stone 
with a tint so delicate that it seems in danger of being brushed 
away. He was unquestionably mannered, but his was a pleasing 
manner, and he was not a bit more so than Prout. His hand, or 
rather his delicate fingers, are revealed in everything he did, but his 
style is much less aggressive, much less disagreeable than Prout’s. 
Both were great technicians, masters of all sorts of mediums. But 
Harding gave much more of his time and attention to lithography, 
and he had even a keener eye than Prout to see the picturesqueness 
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of Europe when it was most pictorial. Scarcely a book was published 
in which his name did not appear, either as the original artist, the 
reproductive lithographer, or the man who turned the amateur’s sketch 
into a thing of beauty, or prettiness. Not a little of the credit Mr. 
Ruskin gives to Lewis belongs to Harding. In his Park and Forest, 
1844, published by McLean, he made the most distinguished use of 
Hullmandel’s lithotint, a method of washing on stone. It may be 
the correct thing to laugh at his *‘ old-fashioned ”’ drawings, but some 
day the world will return with admiration to wonder why it ever 
sneered at them. The most magnificent of all the huge portfolios of 
lithographs then in vogue is the Scot/and Delincated, and in its illustra- 
tion—much of it done with stump—Harding had a large share. It 
was published by J. Hogarth between 1847 and 1852. ‘The drawings 
were by Turner, Harding, Roberts, Stanfield, Cattermole, Simpson, 
and Nash,and lithographed by Harding, Carrick, Cattermole, Simpson, 
Mouilleron, Sabatier and Cicéri. This was one of the rare occasions 
when Frenchmen worked for English books. 

In architecture and figure work there were Nash and Boys, and 
Taylor and Cattermole, and Barnard and Lewis, Cattermole being 
the most accomplished. Sidney Cooper interested himself in animals, 
especially in sheep, and no doubt in this way acquired the graceful 
command of wool which has been the astonishment of the public for 
nearly a century. H. B., the father of Dicky Doyle, turned out an 
enormous series of caricatures of men of the time, which now seem to 
us sadly wanting in merit and interest, but were once much appre- 
ciated because the likeness was plain to the most unobservant. If 
it is impossible to name every artist who drew on stone, we cannot 
ignore Lane and Vintner, whose portraits were of genuine distinction ; 
while Baguinet, J. H. Lynch, and W. Dumond at times can rank 
with Devéria at his best. Much of their work was reproductive. 
They copied the pictures of the popular and the court painters of the 
day, men like Winterhalter. Lane also produced a series of repro-_ 
ductions of sketches by Gainsborough. Popular personages then had 
themselves lithographed, as to-day they fall a prey to the photo- 
grapher; and both Lane and Vintner have left many original por- 
traits. They are worked out with great elaboration. Suggestion 
and sketchiness would not have been understood by the people they 
drew. But this elaboration is often very beautiful without being 
pretty, and is always most aceomplished and workmanlike, for their 
knowledge of lithography and all its methods was complete. 

Papers illustrated by lithography, and more or less cheap, were 
started at various times. The Parthenon, printed on a typo-litho- 
graphic press, appeared in 1826, and ran for a few numbers. Some 
years later McLean issued his Monthly Sheet of Caricatures. A third 
paper was The Mirror (1826), brought out in Glasgow. ‘The first 
scheme for Punch, the Londen Charirari, was that it should imitate 
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its great French model to the very method used for its illustrations, 
and depend upon lithography. But this scheme was never carried 
out, while the periodicals illustrated by lithographs that did see 
daylight were remarkable for the shortness of their lives and the 
triviality of their contents. There never was a paper like 7’ Artiste. 
The most important lithographic publications of this country really 
were the large and expensive volumes and portfolios issued by Graves, 
Colnaghi, MeLean, and Day, from about 1845 to 1865. Unfortu- 
nately they are seldom dated, and it is at times impossible to tell 
exactly when they were published. 

No man had more to do with organizing and encouraging this 
system of publication than Louis Haghe. He came in 1823 to 
{ngland from Tournai, in Belgium, where he was born in 1806. 
He had studied his profession in his own country. Here he soon 
went to work with the printer Day, and finally became a member of 
the firm described as Printers to Her Majesty, though we believe 
this was an accident. He contributed many drawings to Baron 
Taylor’s book, for which he received medals in Paris. His great 
original work was Picturesque Sketches of Belgium, 1845, published 
by Graves, which was justly praised. But one feels that, fine as are 
some of the designs, they are the work of the highly trained specialist 
rather than the spontaneous personal artist. He seems to have 
thought more of getting a beautiful fat tint than character into his 
work. But this, being technically perfect, was enormously popular. 

Wilkie’s Oriental Sketches, Roberts’ Holy Land, and Miiller’s Age 
of Francis I., were among the large collections that made a stir in 
their day. Wilkie’s Oriental and Spanish Sketches were lithographed 
in 1843 and 1847 by J. Nash, and published by Graves. Save for 
some of the slighter portraits, there is remarkably little merit or 
character in them. Roberts’ Ho/y Land, which in 1840 publishers 
were prepared to issue for a hundred guineas coloured or fifty plain, 
for the sale of which it was even proposed, in 1842, to run an Art 
Union, but which was finally sold as a remainder in 1853, was the 
work, not of Roberts, but of Harding and Haghe. The painter made 
sketches which the lithographers translated as they wanted. Haghe 
worked eight years upon the series, and produced other ponderous 
monuments of his skill, though, for some unknown reason, credit is 
generally given to Roberts and Miller. Roberts was extravagant 
in his praise of Haghe, though he was so dissatisfied with the litho- 
graphers who reproduced his Picturesque Sketches in Spain, 1837, 
that le worked on almost all the stones, redrawing two of them 
entirely. The book, however, is disappointing. 

Scotland has always taken a prominent part in lithographic work. 


Several eminent S 


cotch artists commenced as lithographers, among 
whom may be mentioned Sir George Reid, Mr. William Simpson, 


In Scotland, too, even from the earliest 


and Mr. George McCulloch. 
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times, endeavours were made to improve and deveiop transfer paper, 
especially by the firm of McLure and McDonald. On the occasion 
of the anniversary of Senefelder’s birth, The Lithographer (January 
loth, 1874) published a drawing on McLure and MeDonald’s paper 
as an example of the highest form and greatest development of 
lithography. Mr. Simpson is the Scotchman who has made the most 
distinguished name as a lithographer—no less than as the first war 
correspondent. He began in Glasgow in the lithographic office of 
Allen and Ferguson. Coming up to London, he worked for Day 
and Haghe, and in 1854 was sent out to the Crimea by Colnaghi, and 
on his return published his Sketches at the Seat of War in the East 
(1856). They were printed in tints, and many were redrawn, some 
of the best by Carrick and E. Morin. His great work was to have 
been on India, for which he was to do two hundred and fifty subjects, 
commissioned by Day & Son in 1859. It was published in 1867, 
but, owing to business complications, the original scheme was greatly 
modified. It had a very good title in colour, and most of the work 
is really chromo-lithography. In fact there is more colour than 
character. But Mr. Simpson’s title page and dedication were not of 
the stereotyped form to be found in most of the lithographic albums. 
His India is the last of the great lithographic books of travel pro- 
dluced here or anywhere else. There are artists at the present day 
equally or better qualified to carry on the work of their predecessors ; 
but there are no publishers with sufficient enterprise to give them 
the chance, and there remain but few amateurs who can appreciate 
anything but the photograph. 

As a method of dissemination of popular prints, lithography has 
been killed by the Trades’ Unic.. and the Limited Company. This 
was more or less the fault of the professional lithographers, who 
trained a number of people simply to do their work for them. Haghe’s 
drawings were all but finished before he took them in hand. Harding, 
at the end, but knocked the effect into his landscapes. The conse- 
quence was the litho-artist, the copyist, who could put everything but 
art on the stone. The creative artist for twenty-five years, from 1870 
to 1890, had no place in the lithographic establishment. To under- 
stand the full degeneracy of the art one has but to consult the pages 
of the Lithographic Times and Printer and note how, in the beginning, 
lithography was discussed as one of the Fine Arts; how, to-day, its 
pages are filled with reports of strikes and the pitiful whinings of the 
intelligent workman, who is not free to do as little as he wants to, 
and that as badly as possible. As an artistic profession lithography 
will never be revived; it was throttled by commerce and 'Trades- 
(nionism. As an individual art, we have no doubt it will flourish 
again, as in the past, in the hands of a few artists capable of 
practising it. 

J. anp E. R. Pennenn. 
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One may well “ fear to talk of 98” after all the attention that has 
of late been directed to the subject; but as the present writer is able 
to contribute something to the “sources” for one of the most 
picturesque episodes of those troublous times he must venture into a 
field on which, but for accident, others would be better entitled to 
tread. The historians of the period have acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to the “ Narrative of Killalla by an Eye-witness.”* The author 
is known to have been Dr. Joseph Stock, who had been made Bishop 
of Killalla in January, 1798. Mr. Lecky, in his History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century (Vol. VIII., p. 204) speaks of the author in 
these terms :— 


“Dr. Stock had been very recently appointed to the see, and the appointment 
had not been a political one, but was entirely due to his merits. He had been a 
Fellow of Trinity College. He was a distinguished Hebrew scholar, and had 
published a translation of the book of Job?; he spoke French fluently, and the 
singularly interesting and graphic account which he wrote of the events which 
he now witnessed shows that he was a keen and discriminating judge of men.” 


In the Dictionary of National Biography there is a “ Life of Bishop 
Stock,” from the pen of Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, than whom no one 
is more competent to deal with the subject. It is not necessary to 
repeat the facts that are there stated, but it may be permissible to 
add something by way of supplement. 

The story runs that when the future prelate was in for his fellow- 
ship at Trinity, Dublin, he was so discontented with his own per- 
formances that he threw up the examination in disgust, and retired 
to bed ; but that his tutor, gauging his capacities mere correctly than 
he had done himself, pulled him out again, and forced him to go on 
with the examination, in which he was successful. This was in 1763. 
Ten years later (1773) he made the “ grand tour” of Europe, and 
recorded his experiences of men and things in a series of letters to his 
brother “Sam.” In one of these he records an audience that he had 
with the Pope. His Holiness was extremely affable, and dilated upon 
a variety of topics. Somebody having mentioned that Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller, had just arrived in Rome, he took occasion to 
show his knowledge of Church history by pointing out the difference 


(1) The full title of the book is, 4 Narrative of What Passed at Killalla, in the County 
of Mayo, and parts adjacent, during the French Invasion in the Summer of 1798. By an 
Eye-witness. 

(2) Here the historian seems to have fallen into a slight inaccuracy, as the translation 
of Job was not published till 1805. 
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between the Abyssinian and Roman Churches. This brought him to 
St. Paul and the Pharisees, a subject upon which he broached some 
opinions which would startle modern divines. 

Joseph Stock’s first appearance in literature was in 1776, as the 
anonymous author of a Life of Bishop Berkeley, which was republished 
afterwards in the Biographia Britannica, and is,as Professor Fraser calls 
it, the only “authentic life” of the philosopher. The facts were 
obtained from Dr. Robert Berkeley, Rector of Midleton, near Cloyne. 
Professor Fraser indeed complains of Stock for the slight use he made 
of his opportunities ; but biography had not then attained the porten- 
tous dimensions it has reached at present, and the first biographer of 
Berkeley would certainly not have made the mistake of inflicting upon 
the world a number of business letters, which can be of no earthly 
interest to any human being. 

Dr. Stock’s Latin editions of the classics—his Tacitus, his Demos- 
thenes, and his extracts from Lucian were in use in Trinity, Dublin, 
up to within quite recent times. 

Lord Brougham, in the preface to his translation of the speech of 
Demosthenes on the Crown, pays an elegant compliment to Stock’s 
Demosthenes by saying that the “ Silent Sister ’’ is worthy of all hearing 
when she does consent to speak. Yet 11: spite of his fame as a classical 
scholar it has been asserted by one who lived long enough ago to be 
able to speak with knowledge that Dr. Stock was still more celebrated 
in his own day for the purity and elegance of his English diction. 

He was twice married, both times to widows, the second marriage 
following so close upon the death of the first wife that he received 
from a wag of the period the name of “ Ten Weeks’ Stock.” Yet 
there is no doubt but that he was devotedly attached to his first wife. 
He himself defended his conduct by maintaining that he had paid 
her the highest compliment he could by showing how happy he had 
been in the married state. This, however, is a matter on which 
different minds may be expected to judge differently. 

Underlying the narrative of Killalla is a diary written by the 
bishop while the French were actually in possession of his “ Palace,” 
and while he was hourly expecting to be murdered by the Irish mob. 
It was composed in the form of letters to his brother Stephen. ‘T'wo 
of these, detailing the events which occurred from August 22 (the day 
of the landing of the French in Killalla Bay) to August 26, have been 
published in the Auckland Correspondence.” A still further portion 
of the diary, reaching up to September 15, found its way into 
Maxwell’s History of the Irish Rebellion in 1798, the author’s preface 


(1) The Bishop's Palace is now the poor-house of Killalla. ‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi!” 
(2) The Journal and Correspondence of William Lord Auckiand, Tondon: Richard 


Bentley. (1862.) 
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to which is dated 1845. The following are the words with which 
Maxwell introduces it to his readers :— 


‘The following interesting diary, detailing the transactions of the French army 
and their rebel associates, during their occupation of Killalla, was placed at the 
disposal of the author by a relative of the gentleman to whom the letters were 
originally addressed. The journal given by Dr. Stock is faithfully descriptive of 
the times and the occurrences, and the diary is consequently attached as a running 
commentary on the events which marked the western outbreak. It may be re- 
marked that, while the fidelity of the narrative is unquestionable, a spirit of 
impartiality appears in every line; while indications of a high and Christian 
courage are discernible throughout the whole, honourable to the memory of a 
worthy man and a most useful prelate.’’ 


The diary, as far as it goes, which is up to September the 15th, is 
given in a very imperfect form in Maxwell. Whether it was that 
Maxwell himself, anxious only for facts, cut it down, or that the person 
who supplied him with it had “prepared” it for publication, the 
result is disappointing. The bishop is represented in his lawn sleeves, 
instead of, as he really is, in his slippers. Most of the personal touches 
and palpitations of the moment, which impart a dramatic interest to 
the narrative, are absent. Thus its lively beginning is shorn away : 

“Lord guard us! Here come the French, sure enough. They have taken 


Killalla, and are in this house at the moment I am writing to you. It is the 
will of God, and we must not murmur at it.”’ 


The French officer, second in command, of whom the bishop says 
that he “ pleases me much by his politeness and good sense,’ appears 
in Maxwell’s pages under the name of Toussont. In the manuscript 
diary he is called Toussaint ; but it is interesting to note that on his 
first introduction the name is spelt Toutca, which, but for the absence 
of the cedilla, is just how it might fall, on first hearing, on the ears 
of the bishop. 

After giving a few lines under the head of September 15, Maxwell 
ends chapter xxv. of his history of the Irish Rebellion with the 
remark, “ Here the bishop’s diary ends abruptly.”’ It is from this point 
that we now continue the diary, the copy which is supplied to the 
printer being made by the great-great-granddaughter of the original 
writer. 


September 15th.—Ponson and Nixon returned yesterday evening 
from Ballina, bringing with them a great treat to us, a Dublin Evening 
Post of the 6th inst., the first paper we had seen since the French Inva- 
sion, which luckily contains the entire Report of the Lords’ Committee 
concerning the United Irishmen; but we were surprised that you 
were still without intelligence of what has passed between English 
and French Fleets in the Mediterranean. I have been seriously 
assured by more than one French officer here that a captain of an 
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English trading vessel was bribed by the sum of 500 guineas to 
go to France with the frigates that carried over their army, and to 
bring back orders from the French Directory, by which they are now 
shaping their conduct. We got over last night after a trepidation not 
inferior to any we have yet felt; every hour we expected an attack 
from the Pikemen as soon as it should be certainly known that the 
French army was captured, rumours of which had been coming in 
from different parts of the country the whole day. But we were 
quiet, for the fear, as the French say, and now we begin to hope that 
the rabble have taken a salutary fright and are all run away to their 
homes. Nothing can be more awkward than the situation of the 
French officers at this moment. I verily believe they wish as much 
as we do to see the approach of a regular English force, to which they 
might, without discredit, render themselves prisoners, and thus be rid 
of the embarrassment of watching their own friends of the Irish not 
less than us. 

September 16th, Sunday.—All quiet. Commandant is obliged to lay 
O’Donnel, his Irish captain, under an arrest for some hours, to punish 
him for quitting, this neighbourhood the night before without orders. 
He mistrusts this young fellow O’Donnel very much of an intention 
to bring his men upon our backs with a mutinous demand of arms. 
The difficulty is to find a substitute for him in case of being forced to 
remove him from his command. An under officer is prevailed on to 
accept of the commission, but, after conferring with his comrades, 
returns to the Castle and desires to be excused. We hold our lives 
by a thread! 

September 17th—No certain news from the English army, but 
numerous stories of victory over the French and Irish near Granard 
by people who have escaped from the slaughter. Castlebar is said to 
be full of troops. How astonishing that no effort is making by our 
Government to deliver us from perpetual pillage and daily and nightly 
expectation of murder. Twenty-five days have we been prisoners to 
the French ; ten days are passed since we captured their army; yet 
are we to all appearance as much on the brink of perdition as on the 
first day of our troubles. The Commandant delivered to me this 
morning, and took my receipt for it, a parcel of plate dug up near 
Ballina and brought hither last Saturday by the officer of that post. 
The whole value may be about sixteen or fifteen guineas, but it shows 
how delicate the French have been in respecting property as far as 
they were able. O’Donnel is not so; he is now figuring away in a 
white suit, said to be the wedding suit of Mr. Knox, of Woodstock, 
of whose property O’Donnel considers himself as owner by the laws 
of war. There never was a worse-bred young jackanapes. Mr. 
Fortescue is obliged to continue here with his horses and servants, as 
the Commandant cannot take upon him to let him have a pass, and 
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Mr. F.. thinks it impossible to travel without one. The day is 
wearing out, and no prospect of relief from the suspense of the evil 
we apprehend. Was there ever anything so provoking? Not a 
syllable of news have we had this day, except the doleful relations of 
gentry and farmers, how they have been stripped by repeated rob- 
beries of everything valuable except their lives. No blood has been 
shed anywhere as yet, except in battle. This makes us hope that, 
after the present conflict is over, we shall not find any great difficulty 
in returning to peace and union once more among ourselves. I am 
sure I have no resentment to anybody for my part of the common 
sufferings. All hands are at work this night preparing for defence 
against a nocturnal attack. We have twenty men armed that sleep 
in the house, besides the ordinary guard of eighteen, which last, 
indeed, we cannot rely on. They would be more likely to open the 
doors to our enemies than to shut them out. The Commandant bids 
us go to sleep in peace, as he has made full provision against any 
immediate danger, and he and his countrymen will be up all night in 
the same manner as on the three preceding ones. 

September 18th.—Passed like the preceding, in vain expectations of 
relief from our countrymen at Castlebar, who are, however, said to be 
in great force there, and in listening every hour to fearful reports of 
the bloody designs against us of the Pikemen just by our side in a 
camp in my fields. One of their leaders came in a great hurry to the 
Commandant and me as we were walking in the garden, announcing 
the determined purpose of the Irish in their camp to come immediately 
and imprison every Protestant in the cathedral as hostages for their 
own security in case of the arrival of the English. We seemed to 
disregard the danger, and let him go back to the camp with no other 
answer but that we were ready for them. The Commandant declares 
everywhere that he will put himself at the head of the Irish if they 
want to be led against the English army, but that he will put himself 
at the head of the Protestants if any attempt is made on their persons 
and properties by the Irish. Two men are come in from Castlebar 
with news that there was an English army there, amounting to some 
thousands, who were preparing to march to this country. I believe 
they may come here time enough to see us buried. One of them 
brought in a proclamation from Lord Cornwallis, dated the 11th inst., 
offering pardon, under conditions, to all Irish insurgents except their 
leaders. This, in the present situation of things, will have no other 
effect but to make desperate such as are most capable of inflaming the 
commons and stirring up an insurrection here. The night, however, 
was quiet. 

September 19th.—I wish I was sure this journal would ever reach 
your hands; it is not pleasant to scribble without a prospect of 
preserving what one writes, and surely our prospect is now gloomy 
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enough. While I am writing the house resounds with preparations 
for an obstinate defence against a horde of savages actually delibera- 
ting about the measure of attacking the Protestant inhabitants; we 
have eighteen carabines properly charged, and a hand for every cara- 
bine. As to the English army, we have not a word of them: they may 
‘sleep on now and take their rest.”” Our hope is that these cowardly 
Irish will run off after the first discharge, though they are six or seven 
hundred in number. We have succeeded at length in our endeavours 
to pacify and disperse them. The Commandant formed a patrol of 
about thirty men, with whom he marched about the streets, pro- 
claiming his orders for the Pikemen to go home immediately after 
they had received their allowance of beef. Murmurs arising among 
the soldiers themselves that formed the bodyguard before my gate, I 
stepped out and asked them what they wanted. They had heard that 
many of their kinsmen and friends were in close confinement at Castle- 
bar, and ill-treated for adhering to the cause of liberty, and if they 
thought that was really the case they could not be blamed for wishing 
to retaliate on the Protestants here. ‘ Are you sure of the fact ?” “No.” 
‘““Why then,” said I, “would it not be prudent and just to send messen- 
gers to Castlebar, that you could trust, for a true report before you 
proceed further?” “Right, but who will go on such an errand?” “Take 
one of your own people with one of ours, to go on horseback immediately 
to the Commanding Officer at Castlebar; let them carry a flag of 
truce and a letter from me to General Trench, or other officer 
commanding there, setting forth our situation, and our hope that 
nothing will be done by them to the prisoners at Castlebar which may 
provoke reprisals on the Protestants at Kallalla. Disperse now, and 
you shall have a full and fair state of things by to-morrow night. 
Let the persons to go with the flag be Dean Thompson and Mr. Roger 
McGwire.” Agreed. The letter is written, and gives much satisfaction. 
The troops have dined and separated. The ambassadors are to set 
out for Castlebar to-morrow at four in the morning, probably to 
meet our forces on the road. Thanks to Heaven, we may ourselves 
go to dinner in peace ; and here comes a cargo of wine and rum to my 
cellar from Ballina, plundered from poor Colonel King. Cacus was 
not a greater robber than Iam. Little Ponson, who is the merriest 
creature in the world, though he has not slept for the last four nights, 
after entertaining us with a ludicrous description of the rueful 
appearance two Yeoman horsemen made at Ballina, whither they were 
brought prisoners while he was there, whispered me that he supposed 
Ballina must be just now in the hands of the English, as they were 
confidently said to be within two miles when he left it. This made me 
give the readier credit to a report which reached the ears of our 
family just as we were retiring to rest. About midnight in bursts an 
officer of the Irish, young McGwire of Crossmolina, brother to the 
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ambassador whom we were sending to Castlebar, with the news that his 
troop ' ad just beer fired on by the English, who might be expected 
here immediately. Though I believed the fact as much as anybody, I 
thought it likely that I might have time enough to get a good sleep 
before our friends came, so I went to bed and had the benefit of that 
repose which every other member of the family denied themselves 
till the morning. Great was the uproar in the house, I am told, the 
whole night. The two brothers, the McGwires, got to a rum-bottle, 
and so intoxicated themselves that the Commandant cuffed and turned 
them out of doors, so that the ambassador could not be found when 
he should have gone on his errand ; and as for the gallant officer that 
came with the news from Castlebar, he slipped away home again, to 
save his credit, as we suppose, for spreading a falsehood. ©O’Donnel, 
their cousin, was on horsback the greater part of the night, exerting 
himself very laudably to prevent mischief, and to protect the town. 

sellew, the Irish general who had been cashiered by the Com- 
mandant for drunkenness and incapacity, grew so troublesome this 
evening with the force of liquor that he was carried into our house, 
and, by order of the Commandant, locked up like a beast in a dark hole 
under the staircase, where he continued kicking and calling for liquor, 
till he was told the English were entering the town. “I always 
thought I had good luck,” says he, “ for now I am in a safer place 
than any of you.” So he laid himself down on a pack of the Longford 
deserters’ regimentals, and slept himself into a fit of sobriety such as 
he had not enjoyed since the French came. 

September 20th.—No sign of help for us, so the poor Dean must trust 
his person this morning with that young tiger, McGwire, who may 
secure him on the road to Castlebar as an hostage for himself and his 
brothers. O’Donnel reports that the story of last night has brought 
back to this town the greater part of the armed peasants that were 
sent away to their harvest yesterday, and more were flocking in every 
moment, so that in two hours there would be a camp formed in my 
meadow of more than 2,000 men. The Commandant does not 
know how to carry himself towards them: he cannot reject men who 
offer to fight with him against the English, and he cannot trust a 
band of robbers. They are desired to go quietly to the camp, there to 
wait till they are feasted, and till we see what turn affairs are like to 
take. Our ambassadors set out a little before noon, not much to the 
liking of the poor Dean, who leaves his wife here under the appre- 
hensions natural to pregnant women, encumbered, too, with a small 
charge of children. She is much to be pitied, the rather, because she 
exerts herself to conceal an anxiety that may be read in her looks and 
carriage. Crowds are coming in every moment from the neighbouring 
villages, armed with pikes chiefly, but many with firelocks; they 
appear bent on mischief if they had leaders to conduct them. This 
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moment Ponson was called from his needful rest to prevent the pillage 
of a house in the town, which had already been ransacked so often 
that nothing is left in it worth carrying away. The pretence was 
that it contained tobacco, of which these rustics are so fond that they 
bear the want of it more impatiently than that of food. Ponson 
aimed a blow at the foremost pillager with his carabine, which brought 
the fellow to the ground to his infinite dismay, but bent and broke 
the weapon. However, this spirited blow sent the whole a packing : 
there never was such a dastardly set of ruffians; yet even these may 
be able to destroy us by their numbers if our friends delay a day or 
two longer. A man appeared among us about noon from Cross- 
molina (three leagues from hence) with positive information that he 
had seen a body of English horse and foot within half a mile of that 
town, and that he supposed they would be up with us in an hour or 
so. It is false; it is two past, and nothing friendly to be seen. We 
have since been told that the English are in force in Foxford, fifteen 
miles from hence, and that the alarm at Crossmolina was occasioned 
by a‘reconnoitring party, who carried away prisoner a Mr. Mahon, 
a loyal Catholic gentleman, and a priest. Evening and night 
unusually quiet, to all except the poor French officers, who are much 
harassed by incessant watching. 

September 21st.—A deputation this morning to the Commandant 
from the camp. ‘They demand permission to go take up Mr. Burke 
of Summerhill, who guards his house with fifteen men armed by the 
Commandant; which guard they are afraid Mr. B. will employ 
offensively against the families about him of those honest men that 
may be employed in the French cause. The Commandant answers 
that they may go if they please, but he and his officers will follow 
and fire upon them if they catch them in the act of plundering Sum- 
merhill. At last they are content to let their Captain, O’Donnel, go 
to Mr. Burke with a letter from the Commandment, warning him to 
content himself with acting on the defensive only, as he expects to 
have his soldiers left with him. They are mad at the idea of Mr. 

surke having it to boast that he had set the whole body of United 
Trishmen at defiance for a month together. Even O’Donnel does not 
like to give Burke such matter of triumph. I went after breakfast 
into the town, whither I seldom venture now, and was witness to a 
drole scene: about one hundred Pikemen marched through, in presence 
of the Commandant and his officers, and were desired to go home to 
their harvest, as the Commandant has men enough to guard the place 
(which was now his only business here), and did not desire to be 
troubled with a pack of robbers. To hasten them, Ponson ran after 
the rear with his gun, fowctring and bougring them most plentifully, to 
the no small diversion, but, I am afraid, to the danger also, of the 
Protestant spectators, whom the Pikemen muttered and threatened 
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against as they were retiring; as, indeed, they exclaimed also against 
the Irench for their partiality, they say, to the Protestants. Accounts 
are coming in hourly that the Pikemen will not disperse as they have 
been ordered to do, but will choose new leaders this evening and 
plunder the town, in spite of the French and of O’Donnel. ‘The 
return of the ambassadors from Castlebar is expected to-night, as the 
event by which their future conduct is to be directed. God send they 
may come back! The chances are against it. Expectation is on tip- 
toe the moment of four o’clock, when we are sitting down to dinner. 
It is again positively announced by ocular testimony that the English 
are advancing in great numbers, and by the two roads from Castlebar. 
They must be at Ballina, it is said, by this time. The Pikemen 
threaten wicked things this night: we are in jeopardy, I think 
myself, but not greater than usual. I will eat my dinner, come what 
will; the rogues shall not rob me of that. Here’s your health, 
Stephen. In the middle of dinner (when you know it is very odious 
to be disturbed with business) in comes young Kirkwood to tell us 
all that the attack upon our front gate was commencing by about 
twenty armed men. Such a number did not frighten us: “ Stay till 
they get to a head,” says the Commandant, and drank away till they 
had increased to near fifty. Then he took his hat and, marching out 
with his two officers fully armed, he steps forward to the Pikemen, 
orders them to retire from the Musketeers, divides the latter into 
three platoons, and sets them directly to go through their exercises. 
Occupied with these movements for some time, they had not leisure 
for worse, and thus were easily persuaded at last to disperse. This 
house was crowded through the whole night so much that nine persons 
slept in the study where I am now writing to you. Yet no disturb- 
ance took place. What helped a good deal to quiet the people was 
the return, after six in the evening, of our ambassadors from Castlebar. 
Great was the joy of all parties at the sight of them, when we had 
begun to despair of their appearance, at least before next morning. 
They brought back a very polite letter to me from General Trench, 
assuring me that the prisoners were and should be treated with all 
possible tenderness and humanity. The great end of our mission has 
been attained: our friends are now apprised of our critical situation, 
and will probably lose no more time in coming to our relief. They 
also conveyed to us the public prints of a fortnight back, which have 
gratified a very eager curiosity. Arthur sent me a note that he is 
very well and happy at Castlebar, and hoped to be with us shortly. 
I hope so, too; but he may very possibly come too late to find us 
alive ; we are horribly threatened, and that very frequently, by those 
who begin to expect that it will soon be their turn to suffer. 
September 22nd.—The old story again, the Irish are clamorous to be 
led against the Protestants, who are known to be on the road from 
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Sligo, and are burning the poor people’s houses as they come along. 
We ran up to the Hill, on which our needle tower is built, and are eye- 
witnesses that some houses in that line of road are actually in flames. 
Presently after comes a messenger from Rusley Bridge, in that country, 
a priest, a well-meaning man, called McDonald, who endeavours to 
mitigate the business by saying that some few cabins and farmhouses 
have been burned by the English army from Sligo, but that they 
were chiefly the houses that had belonged to noted pillagers. The 
people shake their heads; a silence prevails like that described by 
Tacitus, the joint effect of anger and fear. O’Donnel offers to go at 
the head of a party to bring back intelligence that may be relied on. 
They do not know whom to trust. The Captain may be as bad as the 
priest. All are looking to self-preservation, except the rabble that long 
for pillage. The eyes we cast on each other are the eyes of two 
adversaries pointing the uplifted dagger each at the other’s breast. 
I wanted to get a little exercise, at three o’clock, in the garden. I had 
not taken more than one turn with Mr. Fortesque when we were sent 
in by hearing plainly the report of cannon and small arms towards 
Ballina. Young Kirkwood brings word that he plainly discerned the 
flash of the artillery from Steeple Hill. The Commandant is on 
horseback among the Pikemen, whose captains have just been framing 
resolutions for an obstinate defence. The guard at our gate seems to 
be growing more remiss; another hour may put them to flight. 
Though the house is full it is more quiet than we often find it after 
midright. Presently, after dinner, figure to yourself O'Donnel (who 
had not time to dine with us) coming in and taking his leave of the 
company as he was just going to lead his men, at their own desire, to 
Ballina. He takes one glass, filled out for him by Mrs. Stock, 
commends us to Heaven and disappears! In five minutes suppose the 
door flying open with a crack ; suppose our gardener to burst in with 
“ Captain O’Donnel is dead! He has been this moment killed by one 
of his own men!’ Next is the figure of Mr. Marshall, the Presby- 
terian minister. Stretch out his arms, tumble him headlong, afright 
the ladies, and let him screech out, “‘ Captain O’Donnel is dead! I 
saw him this instant pulled from his horse and killed.” Very sad, 
indeed! The ladies are frightened to death, especially Mrs. Thompson, 
who is with child. “Thank you, Mr. Marshall,” said her husband ; 
‘you have done your best to kill more than one of us.” I forgot what 
was due to a poor man who had lately lost his all ; insulted (to use a 
phrase of Sterne’s) the venerable presence of misery. “ It is very hard,” 
said I,‘ that we can find no way to keep out the messengers of ill news, 
even at our meals.” ‘“ My lord,” said he, “ I will never carry again news 
of any kind to this castle.”” ‘“ Do not, I beseech you, Mr. Marshall,” 
was my answer. Now, was not that very ill-natured? Yet why 
should he frighten us as he did’ But I will make up matters with 
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the honest man “if he is made of penetrable stuff.” I never vexed a 
man since I was born without paying for it at least forty shillings in 
the pound. This is a worthy woman, this Mrs. Thompson ; if you 
were to see her under all her present distresses you would be tempted 
to think her almost as admirable as—my Catherine. The balance of 
the sexes will be overset in the next world, Stephen; if we men ever 
get to Heaven, we must be content to make the smaller number. But 
what did happen to Captain O'Donnel? Nothing! the deuce a 
harm did he receive ; only a drunken fellow resisted his orders when 
he desired them to march, and with a hooked pike pulled him off his 
horse to the ground upon his back. Up springs O’Donnel, and with 
the butt end of his pistol lays open the skull of the offender, who is 
now a close prisoner in our guardroom. The captain was soon in a 
condition to resume his march against the enemy. The French 
officers came back no more, and here am I scribbling this dismal 
history, without a soul to finish what is left upon the table. Well, 
here is Ponson! Positively there can be no doubt that the English are 
within four miles of Killalla; and so Ponson began to sing and 
to whistle, and I grew tired of writing. The night was very wet, 
which contributed to our quiet. 

September 23rd.—Sunday, and the day of the equinox ; heavy rain 
all last night and this morning prevents warlike operations. While 
we are at breakfast, enter to us the commanding officer from Ballina. 
The French commander escaped out of the hands of an English officer, 
who attempted to make him prisoner, but could not; on the contrary, 
this Frenchman (Trucke by name) in the struggle pulled off the 
English officer’s epaulets, put him to flight, and got on horseback, joined 
O’Kean on the road, and here they are. About four common French 
soldiers were left behind to surrender to the enemy. O’Donnel came 
back this morning from his expedition towards Crossmolina. He got 
to Mr. Knox’s, of Rappa, abeut halfway, where he procured a drink 
for his men, three hundred in number; but finding himself sick at 
stomach he got a bed from young Knox, and sent his men on under 
the conduct of a cousin of his, one of the McGwires. This furious 
youth marched on with two other horsemen a mile before his army, 
till he came near Crossmolina ; then he fell in with the picket guard of 
the enemy, 16th Horse, who ran from him the moment they found 
he was an enemy, and were pursued by him even into the town, 
when McGwire, hearing the drum beat to arms, thought it fit to retire. 
His men being come so near the enemy began to reflect that they had 
too little ammunition to stand a regular engagement, so they took 
counsel from their leader on their fears, and made the best of their 
way, most of them to their own houses, and about thirty to Killalla. 
Trucke is abusing the Irish allies, who left them at Ballina without 
striking a blow. ’Tis an odious brute himself by all accounts, not a 
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creature speaks well of him; our poor Commandant is no fonder of 
him than the rest of the world, though he was forced to welcome him 
at our breakfast with a kiss on each cheek, the modern fraternal 
embrace—a ridiculous sight ! if one were in a humour to be amused. 
Our gate is surrounded by wolves, who seem very desirous of 
breaking in. Three o’clock—no news. Yes, here comes a troop of 
fugitives in full race from Ballina. How the rogues run from before 
my gates! Women and children tumbling over one another to get 
up to this room. Victory! Victory! ‘The day is our own, thanks to 
Heaven, after a longer struggle than I thought the rebels were 
capable of making. The whole scene passed in sight of this house, 
and so near us that we could distinctly hear the balls whistling by 
our ears. Mr. Fortesque, after warning the women and children of 
the danger of standing near the windows, could not restrain himself 
from taking the same dangerous position, in consequence of which a 
slug was lodged in his forehead, part of the contents of a carbine 
which a malicious rascal in my back court purposely discharged at 
the library window, observing at the same time that he had done 
for the tall fellow. Mr. Fortesque escaped death by having placed 
a bed against the window which received the greatest part of the 
contents of the piece; the slug was extracted after doing but little 
mischief, and the window remains to attest the accident, as every 
pane of it can show. What a horrid scene is a battle! yet so deep 
was the interest we all felt in the event of the engagement that it 
was impossible to keep away from the sight. I took my stand ina 
hbedchamber, where I had a full view of the whole, and where the 
projection of a chimney covered me from any danger except that of 
an oblique chance shot. The rebels occupied the rising grounds close 
by the town on the road to Ballina, posting themselves under the 
hedges on each side, from which they took aim at the English as they 
advanced, but so ill that only one sergeant and one or two privates 
fell on our side. My attention was first confined to the behaviour of 
the French officers at my gate, who thought themselves called by 
duty to lead the Irish, as many as they could bring forward to the 
battle, and to make a show of resistance, though they were sure it 
was vain, and had determined to surrender to the very superior 
force that was coming against them. A regiment of Highlanders, 
(I*razer’s) who were in the van, struck off from the road to flank the 
usileers behind the hedges, and soon made sad havoc among them. 
Then followed the Queen’s County Militia and the Downshire, which 
last regiment had a great share of the honour of the day. After a 
resistance of about twenty minutes, the rebels began to fly in all 
directions, and were pursued by the Roxburgh Cavalry in full ery 
into the town.* My son Arthur was in the middle of the Cavalry, in 
3u2 
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a red jacket quite too large for him, and armed only with a sabre. 
which, he was sorry to’say, he had no opportunity of using. He was 
indebted to the kindness of General Trench for this mode of convey- 
ance to us from Castlebar, as the safest he could contrive for him. 
Great had been the hardships of this poor youth since he left us. He 
had been in the action of Castlebar when the Pikemen were put to the 
rout, and he had passed the last night under so heavy a rain that he 
was fain to take off his wet clothes, after some time, and lay himselt 
down in wet straw. <A detachment had struck off the road at Cross- 
molina by the General’s orders, to intercept the fugitives that might 
take that course in their flight. These consisted of Kerry Militia 
chiefly, and were so expeditious in their march that they appeared on 
the south side of the town at the same instant with their fellows on 
the opposite side, though they had three miles more of road to 
perform. Between the two divisions of an army of upwards of two 
thousand men, with five pieces of cannon, there was no great chance 
for a mob of half-armed, undisciplined peasants. O’Donnel, their 
leader, seeing them flee, attempted to escape, but was soon overtaken 
and slain. I felt some regret at the news of this young man’s fall, 
though he had harassed me sadly by his ignorance of common 
manners during the long space of time which he had passed under 
my roof, an uninvited guest. He had asked me my advice, this very 
morning, how he should act. I told him he ought to lead his men to 
the action if he wished to escape the effects of their resentment at a 
future period, but that he would do well to attempt an escape to 
Erris, his own country. The moment he saw the battle turn against 
him he followed this counsel, so far as he was able, and got away 
on horseback to the fields on the other side of the town from the 
field of action, where he was overtaken, his horse shot under him in 
one place, and himself killed and strippedin another. His body was 
not removed from the field and interred till this day, Wednesday, 
the first day in which I have had the enjoyment of a house and 
place to myself since the battle. 

September 26th.—I am alive, but if my existence was hourly at 
stake for the last month by the malice of the rebels, it seems now in 
almost equal danger from the fatigue I am undergoing with receiving 
and entertaining the officers of our own army, numerous beyond 
bearing, and still more so from the ill-disciplined soldiery under their 
command. What I and the townspeople had saved from the rapacity 
of the Irish is now carried off every moment by the English soldiers, 
without excuse or the least attempt at compensation. General Trench 
seems to despair of being able to control them. Life is the first 0! 
blessings, however, and, thanks to God! that is safe; it is a blessing 
which I would fain continue to multitudes whom I cannot save. I 
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not well know what happened the remainder of Sunday after the 
battle; I was whirled away by such an inundation of business. The 
Commandant (Charost) came back to me from the action, received his 
sabre, and went to the gate to deliver it up to some English officers. 
It was seized and forced from his hand by a common soldier of the 
I‘razer’s. He came in, got another sword, which he surrendered to an 
officer, and was on the point of re-entering my hall when another High- 
lander burst through the gate, in spite of the sentinel, and fired 
on our poor Commandant; but, happily, the ball passed under his 
arm and perforated the hall door. The Commandant complained, and 
received an apology for this treatment from the soldier’s officer, He 
and the other three French officers were permitted to keep their 
swords, effects, and even their bedchambers in the house; but I 
found a difficulty to obtain the same indulgence for poor Major 
©’ Kean, who, though a naturalised Frenchman, was commonly con- 
sidered as an Irish rebel, and is to be tried as such by a Court- 
martial. However, at last I prevailed to have them all kept together, 
including their cannoneer and a little French servant of O’Kean’s, 
till the following day. General Trench made me a very polite con- 
gratulation on my own and my family’s deliverance from so great 
danger as had hung over us for the last month, adding that he had 
not failed to use every exertion to come to our relief from the moment 
our embassy had made him acquainted with our distressed situation. 
I had the pleasure of an introduction to his principal officers, with 
some of whom I was previously acquainted: Lord Glendore, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Crosbie, Major Fitzgerald (commonly called the Knight 
of Kerry), Major Trench (brother { to the General), Major Taylor (his 
nephew and aide-de-camp), Major Acheson (son to Lord oe 
Colonel Fraizer, Major Macdonald, Captain Harrison (the Com- 
missary), Colonel Jackson, and some officers from this country, 
as Mr. Ormsby, Mr. Orme, and I know not how many more, passed 
in review and have been lodged here for the most part since their 
first coming. We form a mess of five resident officers and occa- 
sionally every day of some others. The Commandant and his party 
were ordered away on Monday to Castlebar with the Kerry Regiment ; 
their effects remain with me to be forwarded when convenient. We 
parted not without tears from our friends and deliverers. Of all the 
French officers Charost (the Commandant) acquired the largest share of 
our esteem. He is forty-five years old, a set man, inclined to fat, of 
a cheerful countenance, in spite of a blemish in one eye, and in full 
possession of bodily and mental powers. He was born in Paris, 
but had spent the greater part of his life in a plantation in St. 
Domingo, which yielded him an income of £2,000 per annum, till 
the troubles in that island forced him to embrace the military life, and 
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to leave behind him a wife and one daughter, from whom he has been 
separated now more than six years, without hearing from them for 
the last three, and then he had only heard that they had been taken 
by the English and sent away to Jamaica. He came to France some 
time after the Revolution, was at first in the King’s service, complied 
with the times, and had shared house and board with his brother at 
Rochelle till he was called to go on this expedition as chef de 
bataillon, answering to our rank of lieutenant-colonel. He told me, 
further, that his father was a Catholic, his mother a Protestant, and 
for himself that he had his religion yet to seek ; he believes in one 
God, is not sure of the reality of a future state, but is very sure that 
he ought to be just and kind to all his fellow creatures as long as he 
continues here. Boudet, the next in rank, is a captain of foot; he 
has had the best education of any of them, having been one of the 
late king’s bodyguard, and as such bred in Kole Militaire at Paris. He 
says he is twenty-eight years of age, and that his father, who is yet 
alive, was sixty-seven when he was born. His gravity is uncommon 
for a Frenchman, probably arising from the hard service he has 
experienced in the Army of the Rhine. He speaks with great com- 
posure in studied language, which even a foreigner comprehends easily ; 
is a little vainglorious, but certainly a man of honour ; he measures 
six feet and near two inches in height. Little Ponson is a curious 
contrast to Boudet, both in person—which hardly exceeds five feet 
six inches—and in manners ; he is a merry garcon, from the foot of 
the Pyrenees, has served in the wars of Spain and in La Vendée, 
been up and down in his fortune, but never dejected or afraid. The 
creature has not a spark of religion, but seems both honest and brave. 
The first day he dined at my table he rose suddenly when the cloth 
was removed and went out of the room. I asked the Commandant 
what he meant. ‘“ You will hardly believe,” answered he, ‘that the 
monkey thought your saying grace after meat an action so very 
ridiculous that, as he knew it would be ill manners to laugh, he was 
forced to leave the table till he could suppress the emotion.”’ General 
Trench sent off about 1,400 men into the wild district of Laggan the 
day after their arrival here to scour the country. They were 
ibroad all day, and returned after a march of upwards of thirty miles. 
They met withno resistance from the peasantry, whom they slaughtered 
in groups of from four to six or eight persons, to the amount of fifty 
or sixty. The officers have reposed ever since at Killalla on the busi- 
ness of a Court-martial. The two first prisoners tried at this tribunal 
were General Bellew and Mr. Richard Burke, a man of some property 
at Ballina. They were found guilty on Monday evening, and hanged 
the next morning in the grove behind my house. Contemptible for 
drunkenness and vulgar manners, they fell without exciting a senti- 
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ment of compassion. The depredations of the soldiery threaten to 
complete the havoc of property begun by the rebels to such an extent 
that we can have nothing before our eyes but the prospect of a famine. 
We shall heartily rejoice whenever they are recalled. Strange that 
their officers should be unable to restrain them! They cannot remain 
long among us, however, as there will be soon nothing left for their 
own or their horses’ subsistence. For my own part, I should like the 
company of the officers very much if the number was not so con- 
siderable that between the noise and my necessary exertion to 
entertain them I am hardly able to creep to my bed after a day of 
continued hurry. We are not yet in lack of provisions. Beeves 
ure slaughtered without inquiry who is to pay for them. Denis 
Brown (Lord Altamont’s brother) has sent General T'rench a whole 
buck with his compliments, desiring in return an immediate remittance 
of three hundred men to drive away the rebels from Westport. Whether 
the party went, I know not; the buck deserved it. Our greatest 
want is wine, which I have scarce a drop left, and am forced to 
make out something for the gentlemen after dinner from borrowed 
wine, a little rum and whisky. 

September 26th.—The Court-martial sat to-day, among others, on 
young Magwire, who went lately on our embassy to Castlebar along 
with Dean Thompson. We think this very embassy will help to save 
him, as the Dean declares to have heard him speak often to the people 
in favour of pacific measures, and of lenity to the Protestants. On the 
other hand, this young fellow disgusted the General and his officers by 
his insolent behaviour at Castlebar, under which assumed carriage he 
strove to conceal his apprehension of danger, for he was threatened 
previously by Denis Brown and others the moment he entered the 
town. If they had executed their threats it would have been most 
destructive to us at Killalla. The sentence on McGwire has not yet 
been announced. They go on with their Court-martial wonderfully 
slow ; two prisoners only were tried to-day, yet there are not less than 
seventy-five prisoners here, and 110 in Ballina, by report of our 
friend, Brigade-Major Cunningham, who has got into very good 
quarters at Ballina, while the soldiers and many officers are shiver- 
ing here in their camp, exposed to cold and wet. We expect in a 
day or two to hear what answer will come to General ‘l'rench’s first 
dispatch to the Lord Lieutenant, desiring to know his Excellency’s 
commands concerning the gunpowder left here by the French. I 
should have mentioned in its proper place the extreme danger we all 
incurred here shortly after the victory of Sunday from this -terrible 
neighbour, the powder. A cabin was set on fire, within twenty yards 
of the corn-stand, under which two hundred barrels of powder are’ 
placed. It burned with great fury for several hours, but fortunately 
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the wind blew the right way. A little after a column of smoke was 
observed to ascend from my granary, about ten yards from the powder, 
and to windward of it. We were so very busy that scarcely could the 
officers be prevailed on to attend to the danger, the greatest to all 
appearance that had hitherto occurred. It was found to proceed from 
a fire very imprudently kindled on the floor of the granary by some 
strangers who had brought in a wounded person from the fight, 
without giving notice or asking leave to do so. The house rang with 
curses on their folly and with exertions to remedy it, which happily 
proved successful. 

September 27th was employed in Courts-martial in the morning 
and in the most crowded dinners in the evening; our guests are 
twenty-six at two tables. A whole bullock goes in two days in this 
house, as we have not less than twenty people to feed beside the 
officers and our own principals. Enceladus lying on his back in the 
Bay of Naples with an island on his stomach does not feel a heavier 
load than I do. Who can guess when these people will go away ? 
Yet the officers are very pleasant men, and the General extremely 
agreeable. He does his best to help out the mess; we have his share 
of bread and fuel, and he has ordered me in a bullock; wine and 
groceries we are trying to get from Sligo. These equinoctial storms 
will hardly suffer us to get anything by water. Our friend Magwire has 
had a narrow escape of hanging, the evidence of his guilt being very 
strong, but his Castlebar embassy has saved his life. I wish, however, 
he was safe in Botany Bay, whither it is probable he may be trans- 
ported. 

September 28th.—My evidence given at Courts-martial, and my 
declared inclination to showing lenity to the rebels, subjects me to 
censure from the gentlemen of the county. I cannot help it; my 
opinion is that the rebellion is the offspring of poverty and oppor- 
tunity ; that little remains to be done towards completely frightening 
and subduing the insurgents without recurring to a multitude of 
executions ; and that with the addition of one regiment here, and our 
‘Yeomanry—when these last have been armed and clothed—we may 
bid defiance to any rogues that may wish to annoy us from the 
neighbouring mountains in the course of next winter. Colonel 
Jackson, Mr. Ormsby, Mr. Orme, sre of a different opinion; time 
will show who is right. Evening as before: Knight of Kerry stuck 
to chess till one o’clock in the morning with Colonel Frazer and the 
General. 

September 29th.—Commissary Harrison brought in a multitude of 
sorry horses taken from the rebels and sold them in the churchyard 
at very low prices ; but it is useless to buy horses till we know where 
to find provender for them. An address from the Barony of Tyrawly 
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to General Trench, thanking him and his army for the good service of 
Sunday, worded by me. The opportunity of an escort to Castlebar 
has carried away from us this morning our worthy friends the 
Thompsons, a most amiable couple, their three boys and a girl; the 
whole family had been with us from the beginning of these troubles. 
Mr. Fortescue embraced the same opportunity. I suffered my butler 
Goulding to depart in peace to Dublin, though his behaviour during 
the invasion had well-nigh entitled him to a cord. Strange how 
much our moral character depends upon the opportunities that come 
in our way! This was almost the best servant I ever had. 

September 30th.—Army marched in three divisions into Lagan and 
Erris, to complete the reduction of the insurgents. General Trench, 
with the Kerry officers, returned to Castlebar. Remain for our 
defence here, the Prince of Wales’s Fencibles, under Major Win- 
stanly. No orders are yet come from Government respecting the 
gunpowder. 


A word in conclusion may be quoted from Lecky :— 


fHiumbert and the French soldiers who were taken at Ballinamuck were sent to 
England, but soon after exchanged. The eight French officers who had so admir- 
ably maintained order at Killalla were, upon the urgent representations of Bishop 
Stock, placed in a different category. The order was given that they should be 
set at liberty, and sent home without exchange; but the Directory refused to 
accept the offer, stating that the oflicers had only done their duty, “and no more 
than any Frenchman would have done in the same situation.” 


At a time when there are, unhappily, causes of friction between two 
nations which ought to be friendly, it is well to recall an incident like 
this, which so conspicuously illustrates the gallantry and humanity of 
the French character. 

Sr. GrorGE Srock 








FASHODA AND LORD SALISBURY’S VINDICATION. 


SomE months ago, when the whole country was effervescing with 
dissatisfaction at the unfortunate course of our diplomacy in the Far 
East, I took an opportunity of asking one of the most genial of our 
Under-Secretaries what he thought of the crisis. He strongly denied 
that we had experienced any rebuffs or executed any recu/ades, but 
he added oracularly, and, as it seemed to me, somewhat inconsistently : 
‘“‘ There are certain things we can do and certain things we cannot do. 
Believe me, we shall retrieve ourselves completely in the Soudan.” 

That he has proved a true prophet is writ large to-day in every news- 
paper of the world, though whether he foresaw all that has happened 
may reasonably be doubted. He was probably thinking only of 
Omdurman and the brilliant feat of arms Lord Kitchener was then 
laboriously planning, but of the larger triumph awaiting British 
diplomacy at Fashoda he could scarcely have dreamt. It is, however, 
at Fashoda that Lord Salisbury has really retrieved himself. Omdur- 
man, after all, is within the normal range of our every-day work as 
a great Colonial Empire, work in which our efficiency has never been 
doubted. Fashoda, on the other hand, is an event in foreign policy, 
altogether exceptional in its character and dénouement. It isa victory 
for which I believe there is no precedent in the relations of the Great 
Powers. 

In effect we presented an ultimatum to France, and she 
submitted to our demand with an implied acknowledgment of force 
+ This is a victory which necessarily involves the destruction 
of certain delusions derogatory to the influence and prestige of this 
country, which had begun to assert themselves with disagreeable 
aggressiveness in Europe—the ideas, for example, that England’s 
fighting days were over, that she could not defend her own if she 
would, and that Lord Salisbury especially was incapable of making 
a firm stand against the pretensions of foreign Powers, no matter how 
extravagant they might be. ‘That this has been the effect of the 
Fashoda incident is no mere inference of mine. Ask any practical 
foreign diplomatist, and he will tell you that, while he attaches no 
exceptional importance to the military events in the Soudan, he is 
bound to acknowledge that the moral effects of the Fashoda settlement 
have been “ enormous.” 

That, without reference to its merits, Lord Salisbury seized the 


majeure. 


(1) There can be no harm in stating this frankiy for once, since M. Delcassé has 
himself admitted it. ‘‘ Nous demander de l’évacuer préalablement 4 toute discussion, 
ce serait au fond nous addresser un ultimatum.’’— Affaires du Haut Nil. (Despatch 22.) 
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opportunity afforded by the Fashoda dispute to avenge on France his 
failures in the Far Kast and elsewhere, I need scarcely say I am not 
claiming. That ridiculous calumny, which has found much favour in 
the French press of late, is only tolerable on account of the mortifica- 
tion of which it is a polemical expression. No responsible statesman 
would dream of placing himself outside the bounds of friendly nego- 
tiation in his relations with a foreign Power, and thus trifle with the 
publie peace, in order to gain or regain a certain amount of prestige. 
As a matter of fact, Lord Salisbury has not specifically sought any 
prestige at all. His merit consists in his having foreseen, if not the 
inevitableness, at any rate the probability, of a very grave crisis, 
and in having so husbanded his resources and so manipulated the 
European situation, as to enable him to meet it in the only way that it 
could be met consistent with our national honour, and our publicly 
asserted rights. His moral triumph is a by-product of his skilful 
statesmanship repaying what, in mercantile language, would be called 
the capital laid out, and leaving a fair margin of profit on the trans- 
action. 

The extreme measure resorted to by Lord Salisbury against France 
can, indeed, only be justified by the indubitable hostility and unlaw- 
fulness of the French provocation. Even the gravity of the interests 
at stake would not excuse his scarcely-veiled abandonment of the 
terrain of diplomacy if France had acted in good faith, or if her inten- 
tions could have been shown to have been free of conscious antagonism 
to this country. At a very early stage of the recent diplomatic dis- 
cussions M. Deleassé recognised this, and, in stating the French case 
to Sir E. Monson, devoted himself, in the first place—before he 
touched the question of right—to a vindication of the intentions of 
the French Government. This attempted vindication has not hitherto 
been examined as carefully as its importance deserves, partly because 
of the official reticence involved in the attitude assumed by Lord 
Salisbury, and partly because of the pacific anxiety of English public 
men and of the leading English newspapers to avoid an exacerbation 
of the dispute. 

The difficulty with which M. Delcassé had to deal when Major 
Marchand was discovered at Fashoda, was that on five public occasions 
the rights of England and Egypt to the Nile Valley had been notified 
to the world, and that on two of these occasions France had been 
formally warned that she would disregard those rights at her peril— 
this being the brutal meaning of the diplomatic phrase, “ she would 
commit an unfriendly act.” Here are the five occasions :— 





1. Anglo-German Agreement, July, 1890. 
2. Anglo-Italian Agreement, March, 1891. 
3. Anglo-Congolese Agreement, May, 1894. 
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4. Sir Edward Grey’s statement in the House of Commons that 
any invasion of the Upper Nile Valley would be regarded 
as an unfriendly act by this country, March, 1895. 

». Similar statement by Mr. Curzon, April, 1896. 


Now let us read M. Delcassé’s reply : 

‘Le ‘gouvernement britannique ne doit pas perdre de vue que nous n’avons 
jamais reconnu les conventions intervenues entre l’ Angleterre et l’Allemagne en 
1890. Quant au fait que le capitaine Marchand s’est mis en marche dans la direc- 
tion du Nil en 1896, c’est-d-dire plus d’un an aprés les déclarations de sir Edward 
Grey, et que ce serait la de notre part un acte ‘ peu amical,’ dans le sens ot 
Ventendait sir Edward Grey, il suffit de rétablir la vérité, comme je n’ai pas 
manqué de le faire avec sir Edmund Monson, sur ce que les journaux appellent la 
mission Marchand. En réalité, le capitaine Marchand est un oftficier d’infanterie 
de marine qui a été chargé A la fois d’opére: la reléve des troupes ayant achevé 
leur temps de service et d’assurer, sous la haute direction du commissaire du 
gouvernement, M. Liotard, l’occupation et la défense des régions que la conven- 
tion franco-congolaise nous a notamment reconnues. Le seul chef de la mission 
est M. Liotard et cette mission qui lui a été confiée par moi-méme, comme 
ministre des colonies, remonte a 1893, c’est-i-dire 4 une date bien antérieure aux 
déclarations de sir Edward Grey.” ! 

M. Delcassé here makes two points. The first is that France did 
not recognise the British sphere of influence as defined in the Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1890, and the second is that all the subsequent 
acts of Great Britain could not weigh with her, as she had taken her 
measures as far back as 1893, when there was no reason to believe 
that they would be regarded as “ unfriendly acts.” M. Delcassé also 
suggests that M. Liotard’s original instructions did not relate to the 
Nile Valley. 

The first of these statements is literally accurate, but it is not 
all the truth. France not only did not recognise the Nile Valley 
clause of the Anglo-German Agreement, but she did not protest 
against it. It is only fair to assume that this silence meant consent. 
Spheres of influence are comparatively novel forms of territorial 
property, but their meaning and the rights attaching to them are not 
unknown to international law. Thus one of the latest authorities 
tells us that “ the understanding that a territory is within a sphere of 
influence warns off friendly Powers ; it constitutes no barrier to covert 
hostility.” * From this it follows that if a friendly Power is silent 
when such an understanding is communicated to her, she accepts the 
warning ; for if her silence merely means that she intends to reserve 
her right of grabbing a portion of the sphere for herself by “ covert 
hostility,” she is not a friendly Power, and the enterprise she is con- 
templating is ipso facto an “ unfriendly act.” 

But the question of France’s attitude towards the Anglo-German 
Agreement is much less academic than this. France was not altogether 
silent when that instrument was made known to her. She examined 

(1) Af. du H. Nil. (Despatch 7.) 
(2) Hall: A Treatise on International Law \ 895), p. 135. 
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it carefully, as she had a perfect right to do, and finding that certain 
rights and interests of hers were violated by it, she protested against 
the violation to the British Government. The portion of the Agree- 
ment which elicited this protest was that by which Great Britain 
acquired a Protectorate over Zanzibar, and the ground of the French 
protest was that by a treaty negotiated in 1862, Great Britain and 
France had agreed to respect the independence of the local Sultan. 
The protest was admitted as valid, and France received, by way of 
compensation, the recognition by Great Britain of her Protectorate 
over Madagascar, and of her Algerian Ainter/and as far as the Say- 
Barua line. Now, if she could protest in due form against this 
portion of the Agreement, why should her silence in regard to the 
remainder be construed as a protest against it? Obviously, the 
reasonable construction is the very reverse of this, especially as the 
British sphere of influence in the Nile Valley raised almost exactly the 
same treaty rights as the Zanzibar Protectorate. If France and Eng- 
land had agreed to respect the independence of Zanzibar, they had 
also been parties to European treaties by which the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire was guaranteed. Indeed, on the first occasion that 
France made public her objections to our sphere of influence in the 
Nile Valley—in 1894—she based her objections on these very treaties." 
Why, then, was she silent in regard to them in 1890? The reason 
clearly is that, looking at the geographical situation, she calculated 
that her silence would afford her, as in fact it did, an opportunity for 
“‘ covert hostility ” which in the case of Zanzibar could not arise. 

This plea, then, of the non-recognition of Article I. of the Anglo- 
German Agreement cannot be urged in justification of the subse- 
quent invasion of the Upper Nile Basin. On the contrary, it tells 
against France, for if her non-recognition of the article in question 
did not imply acquiescence, it was the deliberately hostile prelude 
to an “ unfriendly act.” 

That this is no mere theory appears with singular distinctness 
when we come to examine M. Delcassé’s second contention, which 
otherwise it would be superfluous to consider. This contention is the 
famous statement that “there is no Marchand Mission,” by which 
M. Delcassé meant that M. Marchand was a mere offshoot of the 
Liotard mission originally organized in 1893 for the extension of the 
legitimate hinterland of the French Congo. Those who know the 
facts are amazed at the assurance with which this statement has been 
put forward, for, from beginning to end, it is a tissue of fictions. 
So far from there having been only one mission, there were actually 
three, the earliest of which goes back three years beyond 1893, and 
all of which were distinctly instructed to make their way to the 
Upper Nile. Moreover, each was equipped and sent forth in stealthy 
reply to some public assertion of her rights by Great Britain. 


(1) Speech of M. Hanotaux, Année Politique (1894), pp. 163-165, 167 
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The first of these missions was that of M. Liotard, which was 
despatched in 1890, immediately after the conclusion of the Anglo- 
German Agreement. It is true that this mission received no direct 
instructions from the metropolis, but was organised by M. de Brazza, 
Commissioner-General of the French Congo, in pursuance of the 
powers vested in him. Its object we know. Belgian expeditions had 
pushed into the Upper Ubanghi from the Congo Free State, and 
threatened to curtail the Ainter/and of the French colony. M. Liotard 
was accordingly charged to counteract these movements, and in this 
sense his commission was reported to Europe. M. de Brazza’s 
ambition, however, did not halt here. He had already conceived the 
bold idea of seizing the Bahr-el-Ghazal province for the double purpose 
of forcing England into a settlement of the Egyptian question, and of 
securing to the French an outlet of their own on the Nile. He con- 
sequently added instructions to this effect to those of which publica- 
tion was made in connection with M. Liotard’s expedition. The 
evidence on this head comes from M. Liotard himself. Speaking in 
Paris early last October, he said, “ Dés Vannée 1890, j’ai été chargé 
par M. de Brazza d’occuper progressivement les territoires dans 
lesquels nous avions accés, notamment le Haut-Oubangui, et d’en 
faire une région francaise ayant une porte ouverte sur le Nil”* Be it 
remarked that these instructions were given within a few months of 
the promulgation of the Anglo-German Agreement, in which the 
British sphere was declared to be bounded on the west “by the 
western watershed of the basin of the Upper Nile.” 

The next mission was in 1894. When M. Delcassé says that in 
his capacity of Minister of the Colonies he confided a mission to M. 
Liotard in 1893, he is making a mistake. He was not Minister but 
only Under-Secretary of the Colonies in 1893, and, so far from 
having confided a mission to M. Liotard in that year, he was occu- 
pied almost throughout his tenure of office in organising expeditions 
for the relief of that gentleman, who was in an exceedingly critical 
position on the Upper Ubanghi. M. Delcassé’s instructions were 
really given to M. Liotard in the following year, when he became 
Minister of the Colonies in M. Dupuy’s first Cabinet.? How he came to 
make this mistake in his communication to Sir E. Monson I cannot 
say, but there can be no difficulty in accounting for his silence with 
regard to his instructions to M. Liotard in 1894. 

Those instructions were the direct reply of France to the Anglo- 
Congolese Agreement, in which Great Britain had sought to safeguard 
thetrans-Niliot portion of the Anglo-Egyptian spherein the Upper Nile 
Basin by leasing it to the Congo Free State. Of their hostile character 


1) Zemps, Oct. 7, 1898. 

(2) **En 1894 M. Delcassé me contiait la méme mission [as that with which M. de 
Brazza had entrusted him in 1890] avee des pouvoirs plus étendus.’’—TZemps, Oct. 7, 
1898. 
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there can, unfortunately, be no doubt. The Anglo-Congolese Agree- 
ment created great excitement among the colonial party in France, 
as it was calculated to effectually defeat the schemes of “ covert hos- 
tility ” against the Anglo-Egyptian sphere cherished by M. de Brazza 
and his disciples since 1890. This was due to the fact that the 
Belgians were already in effective occupation of the frontier, besides 
holding several important posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal itself. The 
French Government acted with feverish energy. While M. Hanotaux 
bullied King Leopold to renounce his leasehold, M. Delcassé organised 
a large military expedition, under Colonel Monteil, with the avowed 
purpose of ejecting the Belgians. A large credit for the expenses of 
the expedition was granted with enthusiasm by the French Chambers. 
At the same time, the Upper Ubanghi province was detached 
administratively from the French Congo, and constituted a separate 
colony with a boundary on the East, but none on the West, and 
M. Liotard, who was in Paris at the time, was appointed Government 
Jommissioner, and ordered at once to rejoin his post. In August, 
the Congo Free State capitulated to the French demands, and a 
treaty was concluded by which the Upper Ubanghi was evacuated by 
the Belgian forces. Nevertheless, the Monteil expedition continued 
its journey, and M. Liotard, armed with special instructions by 
M. Delcassé, set out for the Ubanghi in October." 

What were these instructions? M. Hanotaux stated in the 
Chamber in regard to Colonel Monteil that they were ‘to assure 
the defence and the maintenance of our rights,’ and it was given 
out that these rights related exclusively to the Upper Ubanghi. 
This, however, is not a fact. Both Colonel Monteil and M. Liotard 
were ordered to work their way to the Nile; in other words, to 
invade the Anglo-Egyptian sphere, the boundaries of which had been 
clearly marked on an official map attached to the Anglo-Congolese 
Agreement.® So far as Colonel Monteil is concerned the evidence 
comes from Prince Henry of Orleans, who was to have co-operated 
with him in this raid on Anglo-Egyptian territory. In an open 
letter addressed by him to M. Delcassé a few days ago he reminded 
the Minister that . 


“En 1894, le colonel Monteil, devant prendre la téte d’une expedition pour se 
rendre du Congo au Nil blanc, demanda pour moi au gouvernement une mission 
afin de le rejoindre par 1’ Abyssinie. L’occupation de Fachoda par des forces 
frangaises venues des cétes orientales et occidentales d’Afrique efit été notre 
objectif.”’ 4 


M. Deleassé does not deny the truth of this statement. In the 
course of the recent discussions between the British and French 


(1) Bulletin du Comité de Vl Afrique Frangaise (1894), pp. 78, 99, 119, 120, 130, 175; 
(1895), 91. 

(2) Année Politique (1894), p. 173. (3)  Africa,’’ No. 4 (1894). 

(4) Temps, Nov. 21, 1898. 
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Governments he incidentally avowed it in a despatch to Baron de 
Courcel: “ En 1893 (?) et en 1894, mon but était de donner a notre 
colonie du Congo une issue sur le Nil.”* Of the astonishing bad 
faith revealed by this avowal I shall have something to say presently. 
For the moment I confine myself to pointing out how far it establishes 
the real character of the second Liotard mission. That mission was 
clearly an hostile act against this country on a rather more aggra- 
vated scale than its predecessor. 

Before touching on the third mission it may be well to narrate 
briefly the circumstances which gave rise to Sir Edward Grey’s 

rarning in 1895, not only because they are very imperfectly known, 
but because they throw further light on the singular unscrupulousness 
of the methods employed by the French in their Upper Nile campaign 
against this country. Sir Edward Grey did not utter his warning 
only because of the vague rumours then in the air, that the French 
were advancing towards the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The reason was that 
M. Liotard’s march in that direction was a fresh act of bad faith more 
flagrant than any which had preceded it. When the Anglo-Congolese 
Agreement broke down, and its place was taken by the Franco- 
Congolese Treaty, which removed every material impediment to the 
advance of the French into the Nile Valley, Lord Kimberley resolved 
to take the bull by the horns and attempt to come to terms with 
France. He instructed Lord Dufferin to ask the French Government 
for a formal recognition of the British sphere of influence as defined 
in the Anglo-German Agreement. Pourparlers took place between 
Lord Dufferin and M. Hanotaux, and eventually it was agreed that a 
general review should be undertaken of all African Questions pending 
between the two Governments for the purpose of an adjustment, and 
that the Upper Nile Question should be included. At that time it 
was known in Downing Street that Colonel Monteil’s objective was 
the Nile, and Lord Kimberley consequently stipulated for the recall 
of that officer as a condition precedent to negotiation. This request 
was complied with, and Mr. Phipps was instructed to discuss bases of 
agreement with M. Hanotaux. 

Such was the situation when the Foreign Office learnt, to its 
astonishment, that, although Colonel Monteil had been withdrawn, 
M. Liotard was still proceeding eastward with the intention of 
invading the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The French, in short, not content 
with disregarding our claims, as advanced and defined in treaties with 
other Powers, did not scruple to prejudice negotiations into which 
they had entered with us, by attempting to seize territory which was 
one of the subjects of discussion. Under these circumstances a sharp 
warning was obviously necessary, and Sir Edward Grey, on the part 
of the Government, formulated such a warning in the House of 
Commons in March, 1898. 

Aff. du H. Nu. (Despatch 29. 
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It is this warning, and its subsequent reiteration by Mr. Curzon, 
which finally shaped British policy on the Upper Nile Question, since 
it pledged Great Britain to treat the “ covert hostility ’’ of the French 
as a casus belli, Lord Kimberley’s negotiations broke down but the 
warning remained, and it was chiefly owing to it that further negotia- 
tions became impossible when, the other day, Major Marchand was 
found at Fashoda. Even if M. Delcassé had been able to prove that 
there was no Marchand Mission, and only a Liotard Mission, which had 
been organised three years before Sir Edward Grey spoke, he would 
not have improved his chances of melting Lord Salisbury. For as 
it happened M. Liotard was still a considerable distance from the old 
Kigyptian frontier at the time of Sir Kdward Grey’s declaration, and 
between then and February, 1896, when he actually crossed the border 
and occupied Tambura,' the French Government had ample time to 
send him fresh and more prudent instructions. They did not take 
this course, and hence they can scarcely wonder if we adhere to our 
belief that they wilfully incurred the risk of an “ unfriendly act ”’ 
against this country. 

This, however, does not exhaust the evidence against them. Acci- 
dent or negligence might conceivably account for their not preventing 
M. Liotard from crossing the frontier, but neither of these hypotheses 
will explain away their equipment of a third expedition and _ its 
despatch to the Upper Nile, with peremptory orders to occupy and 
hold Fashoda against the Britis: and Egyptians. This mission 
was the famous Marchand Mission. 

It has already been noticed that M. Delcassé contends that the 
Marchand Mission had no existence separate from the Liotard 
Missions, and that M. Marchand himself was only sent to the 
Upper Ubanghi, in the ordinary course of colonial administration, 
‘to carry out the relief of time-expired troops.” Now it is true that 
his original appointment to serve in the Ubanghi colony was 
such as M. Delcassé describes it, but that was on the 17th January, 
1896, five months before his actual departure.” 

When he left France in the following June he held quite a different 
appointment. He had been gazetted to the command of the military 
forces in the Ubanghi Colony, and he was accompanied on his journey 
by a staff of officers and a considerable force of sharpshooters, and 
he took with him two river gunboats, several other vessels, and an 
immense quantity of stores.? Moreover, towards the end of the year 
an extraordinary vote for a special enterprise in the Ubanghi, to 
which the Minister of the Colonies mysteriously referred as “ un 
vote politique,” was carried in the Chamber, it being well understood 


(1) Temps, Sept. 21, 1898 (‘* L’Expansion Francaise en Afrique Centrale ”’) 
(2) Bulletin del’ Afrique Frang. (1896), p. 48. 
(3) Bulletin de V Afrique Frang. (1896), p. 215. 
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that its object was to subvention a fresh campaign against the Anglo- 
Egyptian sphere on the Upper Nile.’ 

The circumstances which led to the change in M. Marchand’s 
appointment bear a striking resemblance to those which immediately 
preceded the first mission of M. Liotard and the despatch of the 
Monteil expedition. Precisely in the same way that the one owed its 
existence to the Anglo-German Agreement, and the other was a retort 
to the Anglo-Congolese Agreement, so the| Marchand Mission was the 
direct. result of the fears excited in France lest Lord Kitchener’s 
Soudan campaign, which had just been opened, might for ever shatter 
the dream of a French footing on the Nilé) with its grandiose 
possibilities of an African Empire reaching front Senegambia and the 
Congo to the Red Sea. When Marchand was first appointed these 
fears scarcely existed. ‘They existed still less a month later when the 
battle of Adowa broke the power of Italy in Africa and left the Upper 
Nile practically at the mercy of the French in the Ubanghi and their 
barbarian allies at Addis Abeba. The situation was changed when 
the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan campaign was announced, but French 
hopes revived again when application was made to the Caisse of the 
Public Debt to provide the necessary funds. Larly in the year the 
relations between Great Britain and Germany had been strained by 
the attitude of the Kaiser in regard to the Jameson raid, and the 
French had begun to count on a co-operation of Germany and the Dual 
Alliance on the Egyptian question. M. Berthelot, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was, however, suspected of English sympathies, and 
when it was found that Germany did not oppose the granting of funds 
from the Caisse, and that England was consequently supported by a 
majority of the Powers, public opinion in France became exasperated. 
M. Berthelot resigned, and threc weeks later the whole Cabinet fell. 

Thereupon, M. Hanotaux returned to the Quai d’Orsay, and the 
Ministry of the Colonies was filled by M. André Lebon, a notable 
exponent of the idea of a French Trans-African Hmpire. It was then 
that the Marchand Mission became a reality, for the local resources 
in Ubanghi were insufficient to anticipate the Anglo-Egyptian army, 
and there was no time to lose. The old idea of occupying Fashoda 
by simultaneous expeditions from West and Kast was revived, and 
while M. Marchand was instructed to take the Western road, Prince 
Henry of Orleans, the Marquis de Bonchamps, and M. Clochette 
operated from the East with the connivance of the French Govern- 
ment. This is the true story of the genesis of the Marchand Mission. 
To pretend that such a mission did not constitute an “ unfriendly 
act,”’ when not only it flew in the face of the Grey warning, but also, 
in defiance of every principle of International Law, it invaded the 
insurgent provinces of a friendly State which the legitimate sovereign 
was in actual progress of reconquering, marks out M. Delcassé as a 


1) Journal Officicl, Dec. 9th, 1896. 
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statesman of phenomenal boldness and originality, marred only by too 
comprehensive a contempt for the intelligence of his adversaries. 

So much for the animus by which France has been inspired in her 
operations in the Nile Valley. The effect of this recital is, I think, 
to show that, whether the British claims have been right or wrong, 
France has, as Sir E. Monson told M. Delcass¢, “deliberately marched 
to a conflict with England.” ' At the same time, it should be admitted 
that her action would not, on this account, be altogether blameworthy 
if it could be shown that the claims she contested were arrogant and 
unlawful, and that she contested them in good faith. Unfortunately, 
on this head, she has been neither consistent nor sincere. 

As long as M. Hanotaux was in office she proclaimed herself from 
the housetops the one righteous champion of legality in Europe, the 
one pious worshipper of treaties and firmans. In 1892, when the 
Congo Free State proposed to divide with her the Bahr-el-Ghazal, she 
repulsed the tempter with the indignant protest that “ France who 
has pledged herself to respect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
who has always sought to maintain the rights of the Sultanand the Khe- 
dive in the Nile Basin, cannot take the initiative in violating this high 
sovereignty.”* M. Hanotaux repeated this viewin the Chamberin 1894,° 
and again in 1895,‘ and on the former occasion formally communicated 
it to the British Government ° Why, then, it may be asked, did she in- 
vade this territory ? M. Hanotaux would probably answer that France 
took this course as one of the guarantors of the integrity of Turkey 
enjoying as good a right to look after it, and especially to interfere in 
Kgyptian affairs, as England. Unfortunately this contention would not 
be honest, for, as we have already seen in the cases of the first Liotard 
and the Monteil missions, France’s real object throughout has been to 
“violate the high sovereignty ” of the Sultan for her own advantage. 
Indeed, it is a public scandal to read in the recently published Yellow 
Book, that at the very moment that M. Hanotaux was talking so 
loftily about the rights of the Sultan to the whole Nile, and the 
incorruptible virtues of France, his colleague at the Colonial Office, 
M. Delcassé, was equipping an expedition, designed “to give to our 
Congo Colony an issue on the Nile.’ 

M. Delcassé himself has been more consistent. Politicians who 
have studied this question were astonished to find that the line of 
argument adopted by the semi-official press in France as soon as 
Major Marchand’s occupation of Fashoda became known, was dia- 
metrically opposed to that which had previously been followed by the 
French Government. Nothing more was heard of the sovereignty of 
the Sultan, or of the inalienable rights of the Khedive, but in its place 


(1) Af. du H. Nil. (Despatch 22). (2) Année Politique (1894), p. 167. 

(3) Ibid., pp. 160—174. (4) Egypt, No. 2 (1898), pp. 19-21. 

(5) Lbid.. pp. 12-15, (6) Aff. du H. Nil (Despatch 29). 
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appeared a denial of all rights and a declaration that the Upper Nile 
Valley had all along been 7s nu/lius. This proved to be the main 
view of M. Delcassé himself. Whether he had adopted it because he 
was afraid to beard England with the Egyptian question, or whether 
he judged that it was better calculated to lead to negotiations and a 
division of the booty, or whether he only desired to remain consistent 
with himself, it is impossible to say. Suffice it that this was the view 
he endeavoured to get Lord Salisbury te discuss after ineffectually 
trying to persuade him that he had all along been animated by the 
most amicable intentions. The argument as such was, of course, value- 
less and no Power more than France herself has contested the res 
nullius theory in similar cases." It would, however, have been im- 
possible to shilly-shally with the personal views of discordant French 
statesmen in this way, even if we had been disposed to discuss the 
question of right at all. The inconvenience is best illustrated by 
the following paralle!. In 1894 the French Ambassador in London, 
M. Decrais, thus spoke of the Soudan with especial reference to the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal in a Memorandum addressed to Lord Kimberley :— 

“ Est-il besoin de rappeler que pendant de longues années ces provinces ont 
été occupées et administrées par l’ Egypte, et que si d une date toute récente les 
Agents du Khedive ont dii, par suite d’événements de force majeure, les aban- 
donner momentanément, le gouvernement Khédivial n’a jamais cessé d’affirmer 
sa volonté d’y rétablir son autorité ? La protestation de la Turquie vient d’ailleurs 
confirmer, de la fagon la plus précise, cette situation de droit,’ ? 

Last month Baron de Courcel gave M. Delcassé the following 
account of a statement he had made to Lord Salisbury on precisely 
the same subject :— 

*« J’ai demandé & Lord Salisbury s’il ne trouvait pas excessif de revendiquer en 
faveur de la seule Egypte le privilége de conserver a perpétuité ses droits sur les 
territoires qui lui auraient autrefois appartenu, en dépit de toutes les trans- 
formations amenées par les conquétes ou les révolutions . . . J’ajoutai qu’en ce 
qui concerne la région du Bahr-el-Ghazal elle n’avait guére été sous la domina- 
tion de l’Egypte que pendant trois au quatres années, ce qui était bien peu pour 
fonder la légitimité inali¢nable qu’on prétendait nous opposer.”’ * 

It would be an affectation of politeness for me to assume that 
this inconsistency was merely due to the change of persons at the 
Quai d’Orsay. Had the circumstances on the Upper Nile not changed 
also there might have been something to say for this view. But 
they had changed. The result is, we find that \when France was 
not in the Bahr-el-Ghazal or the Upper Nile Basin, every intending 
or possible trespasser was warned off the region by France’s insist- 
ence on the sovereign rights of the Sultan. As soon, however, a 
she became a trespasser herself those sovereign rights ceased to oxist) 


(1) See for example the cases of Santa Lucia (Hall, Znternational Law, p. 121) and 
Delagoa Bay (idid., p. 122), and the arguments for the retrocession of the left bank of 
the Mekong (Lanessan, Expansion Coloniale, pp. 499-502, 526; Revue Générale de Droit, 
&c. (1896), p. 53). 

(2) Egypt, No. 2 (1898), p. 13. (3) Aff. du H. Nil (Despatch 27). 
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The truth, of course, is that throughout this Upper Nile campaign 
of hers France has been animated by a rudely predatory instinct. 
So far, she has certainly been consistent. It must also be admitted 
that this predatory instinct of hers was quite consistent with her 
traditional contempt for the doctrine of the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire ; for, in spite of her wordy protestations of respect for the 
chose jugéc in regard to Ottoman sovereignty, there isno Power which 
has more flagrantly and consistently abused that sovereignty than 
herself. Her support of Mehemet Ali, and her action in Algiers and 
Tunis, sufficiently illustrate this. In these cases she did not even 
attempt the justification of ves nudlius, although it would have been 
quite as reasonable as in the case of Fashoda. Nor, is this inter- 
pretation of her policy in the Upper Nile hypothetical? I have 
already shown that French statesmen have avowed that their real 
aim was to obtain a footing on the Nile. During the recent exchange 
of views at the Foreign Office, Baron de Courcel, according to his 
own despatches, formally and frankly proposed to Lord Salisbury that 
the Fashoda question should be compromised by France being per- 
mitted to appropriate the whole of the valley of the Bahr-el-Ghazal.' 

It seems to me that upon this survey of the Fashoda Question, as 
it is called, it is impossible to arrive at any other conclusion than that 
France had embarked upon an enterprise which it was equally impos- 
sible for this country to regard asa fit subject for peaceful negotiation. 
It was a flagrant defiance of Great Britain, it was predatory in its pur- 
pose, it was stealthily organised, and it was defended with every form 
of subterfuge and prevarication. What would France have done had 
she been in our place ? It is not difficult to tell. When the Congo 
Free State occupied certain Fashodas in the Upper Ubanghi not in 
defiance of France or by any stealthy methods, but in perfect good 
faith, and with a very arguable case of the /vs nu//ius kind, France 
was prompt with an ultimatum even less considerately disguised than 
Lord Salisbury’s famous telegram from Schlucht. M. Hanotaux has 
himself related what took place :— 


‘‘On arguait notamment d’une situation de fait—car c’est la tout l’argument 
de Etat Independant : ‘ Vous n’avez pas exercé vos droits sur ces territoires, je 
vous ai remplacé, je les occupe.’ Et l’on prétendait nous faire reconnaitre cetie 
situation de fait sur laquelle nous n’avions que de vagues renseignements, que nous 
n’avons pas controlés. C’est ici que nous nous sommes arrétés. Mon collégue le 
Ministre des colonies [M. Delcass¢] a déji donné les ordres nécessaires pour que 
Yofficier supérieur qui commande dans le Haut Oubanghi rejoigne son poste sans 
delai . . . Il a recu du gouvernement les instructions et les ressources destin¢ées 
’ assurer la défense et le maintien de nos droits.’’ * 

What is sauce for the Congo goose is sauce for the French cock. 
It is well to bear the ful! scope of this precedent in mind, for the 


(1) Af. du H. Nil (Despatch 30). 
(2) Année Politique (1894), pp. 172-3. 
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Bahr-el-Ghazal has yet to be dealt with, and we have the same strong 
objection as France to “ our rights ” being over-ridden by a situation 
de fart. 

Now I may be asked, in what way is this view of the Fashoda 
question a vindication of Lord Salisbury’s general foreign policy ? 
I would answer that Fashoda really synthetises all the puzzling 
manifestations of that policy during the last three years. It is clear 
now that when Lord Salisbury returned to the Foreign Office in 
1895 and studied the task he had undertaken, he found that it 
consisted of a number of exceptionally difficult problems, all, how- 
ever, negotiable except one. That one was the Upper Nile question. 
Sir Edward Grey’s warning of the previous year placed this question 
in a special category by itself, for it bound Lord Salisbury to make 
war on one of the Great Powers of Europe in the event of certain 
circumstances arising. Not many months elapsed before Lord 
Cromer’s spies brought the intelligence that these circumstances had 
arisen; that, in point of faci, the French were already on Egyptian 
soil; and from that moment Lord Salisbury had to keep his hands 
free to deal with the coming crisis. To this I think we may 
attribute much of the seeming weakness of Lord Salisbury’s policy 
in other parts of the world, notably in China. So far from blaming 
him, however, for this weakness, he really deserves credit for having 
lost so little, although he was so heavily handicapped. In China, for 
example, although our old policy has broken down, we have lost 
nothing of vital importance, and we are now free with unimpaired 
resources and enhanced prestige to devote ourselves to the maintenance 
of the status quo. 

liow far Lord Salisbury manipulated the European situation in 
order to assure himself a free hand in his dealings with France, can 
only be imperfectly known outside the Foreign Office. But the most 
important results of his diplomacy, from this point of view, may 
easily be recognised in his friendly attitude towards Germany in 
Shantung, and in the recent Anglo-German Agreement relating to 
Portuguese Africa. The final touches were being given to that 
Agreement when the Sirdar was within sight of Omdurman. The 
best vindication of Lord Salisbury has, however, yet to come. He 
has grappled well with an exceedingly difficult situation. Will he 
grapple equally well with a condition of things in which his statecraft 
will not find the stimulus of a fixed and unnegotiable peril? He 
has still much to do. If he settles the Chinese problem—in con- 
nection with which. negotiations with Russia have been pending 
since last August—without compromising the Open Door, and if 
also he manages to persuade France to forget the mortification which 
the follies of her jingoes and the weakness of her statesmen have 
brought upon her, he will have rendered his fourth tenure of the 
Foreign Office indeed memorable. DipLomaticus. 
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Mrs. Noruam, a week or so after these events, had had occasion to pay a 
visit to Cannes, for the purpose of procuring some treatises on moral and 
social philosophy. One of these was a volume of Auguste Comte—a writer 
from whose works Mrs. Norham was translating certain passages for devo- 
tional use by persons who were too wise to believe in a Deity; and as she 
reached the station at Cannes on her way home, half an hour before her 
train was due, she sat herself down on a sofa in the first-class waiting-room ; 
where, hearing some well-dressed travellers talking about the tables at Monte 
Carlo, she proceeded to make herself illustrious by busying herself in the 
pages of the philosopher. Mrs. Norham’s mind, however, was so capacious, 
that she could read high philosophy, in such a way that other people saw 
she was reading it, and aitend to other people’s conversation at one and 
the same time; and presently, in her capacity of observer of human nature, 
she was giving as much of her sarcastic attention to the conversation of two 
young men, as she gave of her earnest attention to Comte on the Solidarity 
of Mankind. One of the young men was dark, and had a slightly American 
necent ; the other was fair, and spoke excellent and gentlemanly English. 
Both wore clothes which had not a single crease in them, except such as 
seemed to have been formed by their first folding. 

‘‘ No, but my dear George B.,’’ the fair man was saying to the dark one, 
‘* you’re risking nothing. I tell you it’s a positive certainty. You don’t go 
in for a sudden and enormous winning. That’s gambling if you like. You 
only win each séance about twenty per cent. on your capital. With two 
hundred and fifty louis to start with these last few evenings, I’ve come oii 
with a benefice of fifty ; and if you'll only cut in with another two hundred 
and fifty, we'll pool our winnings, and if ever we're obliged to sauter, we 
shall have, don’t you see, a second capital to fall back upon.” 

“What's your game ?”’ said the other. ‘‘ Do you back the voisins of 
zero ? or play against a douze dernier or douze milieu? Or is it one of 





your old dodges with the transversales ?” 

‘* No,” said the fair man eagerly. ‘‘ ‘This is a scientific martingale. You 
can work it, if you like, at roulette on the simple chances ; but you do best 
with it at trente et quarante, where the coups go quicker, Just look here, 
George b., you begin to work it like this. You write down these figures. 
he two terminals are the amount of your first stake. Now, here’s a card 
pricked with the play of last night—four reds and a black—a series of six 
reds. Then an intermittance—a refait—four blacks and a red. Now, you 
back either colour, and I'll work the system out for you.” 

‘Tl tell you what,” said the dark man, ‘I'll come to the blessed place 
with you and act to-night as your miseur. I'll take no share in your win- 
nings ; but I shall see how your system works. [But as for adding another 
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capital to yours Here his voice sank into a murmur that ended in 
a sarcastic laugh. 

‘Why not get it from hin?” said the fair man, in a confidential 
mumble. ‘*You know who I mean. He’d be sure to give it to you, if 
you take him the right way. He ought to do so at all events; for the 
money he’s got is, by rights, far more yours than his.” 

“ And if I only were my dead half-brother it would be. There’s a bull 
for you. But, my dear chap, I don’t know him.” 

‘‘Leave it to me,” said the fair man; “I'll manage it for you. He’s 
living at a place about an hour from here by rail. I've some business to do 
next week within a mile of his house. By the way, we’ve let six villas 
there, we've rigged up an hotel that’s been empty for ten years, and opened 
a casino that has never been used till now. We've a band already, and 
shall soon have baccarat and pétits cheveaua. Well, I'll see our friend. In 
the days when he was poorer than I am, I’ve done a lot for him; and I 
think he owes me something. I'll make interest with him for you, and get 
him to fork out handsomely. Of course, George b., if I do this it’s under- 
stood that we join our capitals and go in for the system.” 

Mrs. Norham listened to all this ith a feeling of dreamy exasperation, 
partly caused by her disapprovai of gambling, partly by the conviction 
which the language of the young man forced upon her, that this pursuit, 
which she disapproved of, not only as a moral teacher, but also—so she 
old herself—as a complete woman of the world, was, after all, very imper- 
fectly understood by her. Her thoughts, however, were diverted into 
another channel by a rustle of silk and the stately entrance into the waiting- 
room of a grey-haired lady, followed by a reveren''al maid. The lady 
looked about her for a seat, with a smile which had considerable sweetness 
in it, but which seemed at the same time to express a belief that she had 
only to wait for a seat to have one offered to or vacated for her. The maid, 
who spoke French with an unmistakably English accent, rapidly approached 
Mrs. Norham, and asked her, with an air of importance, if she would have 
the kindness to move the books which were on the seat beside her. Mrs. 
Norham did so; and the maid, returning to her mistress, said, ‘‘ Here, my 
lady ; I have got you a seat here.” The lady sat down, and in a voice as 
sweet as her smile, said to her maid, ‘‘ You may give me my work, dear 
Parker. We've fifteen minutes to wait, and I can’t bear to be idle.” She 
took, as she spoke, a bag from her maid’s hands, and, producing from it a 
piece of gorgeous embroidery, which seemed like a copy of some portion of 
an antique ecclesiastical vestment, proceeded to add a petal to a delicate 
silken rose. Mrs. Norham stared at her, actually forgetting, as she did so, 
the far superior claims of Comte and collective Humanity. The lady, how- 
ever, at first, took no more notice of Mrs. Norham than she might have 
done had Mrs. Norham been some travelling stranger’s bonnet-box. Little 
did she conjecture the piercing and mordant judgments which the lofty 
thinker at her side was passing upon her secretly. ‘A true type of her 
class,’ Mrs. Norham was saying to herself. ‘* There is something almost 
comic in her insolent self-sufliciency—in her evident belief in her superiority 
to the whole work-a-day world, of which she is merely a parasite, and which 
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is absolutely indifferent to her existence—in the supreme vulgarity of her 
pose—of the whole thing—this tawdry trifling with silk and with gold 
thread. If she only knew what she seems to us of the larger life!” And 
Mrs. Norham, as her thoughts reached this point, began putting her books 
together, with a little vindictive emphasis, and fastening round them a strap, 
to which was attached a label bearing, in printed letters, her own celebrated 
name. In the performance of this task, the sharp point of her elbow hap- 
pened to come intv contact with her objectionable neighbour's arm. Her 
neighbour, however, instead of resenting the attack, seemed to fancy herself 
the aggressor ; and turning on Mrs. Norham a look full of gracious apology, 
asked her pardon with a courtesy so extreme that Mrs. Norham was unable 
to answer with as much hauteur as she intended. At the same moment, 
moreover, she became agreeably conscious that the lady’s eyes had caught 
her name on the label, and had rested on it with an expression of surprise, 
recognition, and interest. ‘“ Ah,’’ thought Mrs. Norham to herself, * it is 
we who are the true aristocracy ”’; and rising, she made the lady a slight 
and condescending bow; and the doors being now open, she passed out on 
to the platform. A moment later the train came drifting in. It was much 
crowded ; and Mrs. Norham’s brain, which not all the problems of man’s 
spiritual destiny could bewilder, became painfully agitated by the problem 
of how to secure a place. She was indeed, if such a word may be applied to 
her without irreverence, flustered. Whilst in this condition, she was 
suddenly aware of a voice addressing her—a voice melodious with con- 
sideration, and saying to her, ‘‘ In this coupé there is nobody but my maid 
and me, The train is crammed. Perhaps you will get in with us.”’ 

Mrs. Norham started, and saw that the person addressing her was none 
other than the woman whose insolence, insignificance, and vulgarity had so 
lately been exciting her contempt. She had, however, now no time to 
think about moral consistency ; and she not only got into the coupé with a 
feeling of great relief, but she was actually surprised into being flattered by 
this vulgar woman’s civility to her. 

* Are you going far ?”’ said the lady to her, when the train had resumed 
its course. Mrs. Norham, who doubted whether this inoffensive question 
might not mean in reality, ‘‘ How soon shallI be rid of you?” answered, 
with a certain brusquerie, that she was going to get out at St. Estephe. 

“Indeed,” said the lady pleasantly, ‘‘ and I get out there also. And now 
do you know,” she went on, turning on Mrs, Norham her eyes, which still 
were charming, and which must have once been beautiful, ‘‘ 1 am going to 
ask you a very impertinent question. I have seen in the papers that the 
greatest of our lady novelists is spending the winter near here ; and I saw 
your name on your label. Am I right in thinking that it is the famous 
Mrs, Norham to whom I am speaking ?’ 

Mrs. Norham had begun by detecting in the softly flowing syllables of the 
speaker a note of patronage, against which all her nerves protested. The 
speech, however, thus addressed to her was but half concluded before 
what she took for patronage seemed miraculously transformed into reverence 
—reverence of the most fitting kind. Mrs. Norham felt suddenly re-elevated 
to ker proper position, and enjoyed a satisfaction with herself fuller and 
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more exquisite than any which she remembered to have ever experienced 
previously. 

‘*T suppose,” she said to her companion, blushing with an angelic 
modesty, ‘‘ that I am the person of whom you speak so kindly.”’ 

“Oh,” said the other, “I have read you with so much interest. We 
were talking your characters over at a country house last week—just before 
[ left England. Some of the cleverest men, and the best judges of the day, 
were staying there." And she mentioned the names of several Cabinet 
Ministers, adding the name of the house—a house which proved to be that 
of a great political Duke, and even more celebrated than its owner. She 
repeated to Mrs. Norham several of the things that had been said of her— 
amongst them the declaration of a literary Colonial Secretary that since the 
days of Miss Austin there had been nobody to equal Mrs. Norham. 

Mrs. Norham would presently have quite lost her head, if it had not been 
for this compliment, which seemed to her somewhat inadequate, and 
restored her to composure like a douche of tepid water. But things were 
presently going more smoothly than ever ; for Mrs. Norham’s new acquain- 
tance began expressing a hope that she and Mrs. Norham might meet. Mrs. 
Norham said that she was living at St. Antoine. ‘‘ By an odd coincidence,” 
said her companion, “so am I. My brother, I am sure, would be delighted 
to make your acquaintance. By the way, you don’t know wholam. I 
ought to introduce myself. My name is written on that.”” And she handed 
Mrs. Norham a ecard, which bore the inscription, ‘‘ Lady Cornelia Leyton.’ 
‘‘And as to my brother,” the proprietress of the card continued, ‘‘ with 
whom I am staying—I hope you will think that I ought to be very proud 
of him—he is Lord Runcorn. I don’t know if you like his politics, but I 
think you will like him.”’ 

‘‘T am sure,” said Mrs. Norham, struggling after a sufficiently cold com 
posure, ‘‘ to meet Lord Runcorn will be at onze an interest and a privilege. 
My time, at the } sent moment, is not altogether my own, as I have some 
poor people here who are more or less dependent on me. I and a friend 
have secured them a holiday in this beautiful country.” 

‘* Well,” said Lady Cornelia, ‘you must give me your address and let me 
write to you. I have no doubt you are always doing some kind, in addition 
to some intellectual, work. Parker,’’ she said to her maid, ‘‘ you must once 
more give me my embroidery” ; and then turning to Mrs. Norham with a 
pleasant and companionable smile, said, ‘1, no more than you, can bear to 
have my hands idle.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” exclaimed Mrs. Norham, as the embroidery was again produced, 
and the silken flowers were laid on Lady Cornelia’s lap. ‘‘ Ah,’ she 
exclaimed, clasping her hands earnestly, ‘‘ how lovely—how truely lovely ! 
May I see it nearer? Is this your own design ?"’ 

‘“ No,” said Lady Cornelia, “it is taken from an old Sicilian chasuble. 
I’ve a school for embroidery amongst my villagers.” 

‘* And you teach them,” said Mrs. Norham, “to create things of beauty 
like that? Ah, some day I might ask you for one or two hints! I, too, 
in London, have started, with the help of others, an institution whose sole 
object is to civilise the uncivilised; and if only I could rouse the latent 
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faculties of my girls, and make them appreciate art by the process of 
turning them into artists! Now to embroider a rose like that would, to 
many a girl I know, give a far more educating pleasure than to have a dozen 
flower-pots in her window.” 

‘“‘T wonder,” said Lady Cornelia, “ that, considering how you work with 
your pen, you can find any time to work for us in other ways.” 

Mrs. Norham was now in one of her best attitudes. Her upturned eyes 
were fixed on the ventilator in one of the carriage-doors. Her chin was 
strained forward. Her hands were clasped about her knees. ‘“ My pen!”’ 
she said ; ‘I have written because I could not help it. My life-work is in 
what I do. Perhaps, Lady Cornelia, you may not yet have heard of my 
new—of our new—institution—of Startfield Hall ?”’ 

“No,” said Lady Cornelia, in a manner so absent that Mrs. Norham 
descended promptly from her altitudes to see what was the matter. The 
train was slackening its speed, and Lady Cornelia was looking out of the 
window. ‘Is this St. Estephe?” she was saying, in a voice that might 
have been addressed either to her maid or to Mrs. Norham. ‘It is—yes— 
we are coming to it. It is possible we may find him on the platform.” 

‘Who ?”’ asked Mrs. Norham, but she received no reply; for the train 
was by this time stopping at St. Estéphe Station, and the head of her new 
friend was still at the carriage window. 

Happiness is always uncertain, and the ladies had no sooner descended 
than that of Mrs. Norham underwent a short eclipse; for Lady Cornelia, 
who was helped down by her maid, instead of waiting for Mrs. Norham, 
seemed suddenly to have forgotten her existence. In a few moments her 
gaze traversed the station; and then, slightly starting, she moved away 
down the platform with as much haste as was compatible with her weight 
and dignity. Mrs. Norham’s eyes followed her, with a certain unconscious 
resentment ; but this feeling presently give way to curiosity, when she 
perceived a group of persons towards which Lady Cornelia was advancing. 
One of them she recognised as the chef de gare, who was alternately bow- 
ing and holding himself unusually upright. A few paces off, keeping guard 
over a pile of small articles of luggage—amongst which were seen red 
leather despatch-boxes—stood a close-shaven English valet, and a courier 
with floating whiskers; whilst close to the chef de gare, though in the act 
of moving away from him, was a man wearing a coat magnificently lined 
with sable, and a Tyrolese felt hat with a rakish curl in its brim. This 
man, who was elderly, was leaning on a young man’s arm. The young man 
was good-locking and had an air of distinction, but for all that Mrs. Nor- 
ham noticed of him, he might have been ugly and utterly insignificant. All 
her attention was taken up by his senior, and this was a ivan whose appear- 
ance was indeed remarkable. Anyone who dispassionately took stock of 
his costume, his varnished boots, e large pattern of his trousers, his 
braided coat, his scarf and his huge pearl pin, might have been tempted to 
ask for what elusive reason he failed to look like some over-dressed manager 
of acireus. The fact remained, however, that he certainly did not do so. 
In his whole carriage and movements there was a dignity and a suggestion of 
power, which the slight stoop and the slowness resulting from age accen- 
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tuated. The peculiarities of his dress were so dominated and transfigured 
by his personality, that they made his appearance not vulgar but interest- 
ing, and gave a curious touch of mystery to a face deeply-lined, whose 
beard and moustache curled something like an Assyrian King’s, and whose 
luminous eyes had the fierce keenness of an eagle’s, combined with the 
meditative depth of the dreamer’s, the philosopher's, and the lover's. Mrs. 
Norham perceived in a moment that this man was Lord Runcorn. 

He and his sister talked together for some moments. Then Mrs. Norham 
saw the face of Lady Cornelia turned slightly in her own direction; and 
she realised immediately afterwards, though she had modestly turned away, 
that the eyes of Lord Runcorn had followed those of his sister ; and that 
herself, her celebrated self, was forming the subject of their conversation. 
The seconds went tingling by, jand, with an air of deepening abstraction, 
she began to read and re-read an advertisement of a new restaurant at Monte 
Carlo, open at all hours, famous for its coffee and oysters, and offering the 
convenience of cabinets particuliers to its patrons. The words cubinets parti- 
culiers were making a kind of sing-song in her brain, when she heard steps 
approaching her; and then Lady Cornelia’s voice, saying, ‘‘ My brother, 
Lord Runcorn, is very anxious to be introduced to you.”’ 

Mrs. Norham descended like Athene coming down from Olympus. The 
great Prime Minister was raising his Tyrolean hat to her, and his hand, in 
another moment, was pressing and caressing hers, as if the goddess she 
resembled were not Athene but Aphrodite. ‘There are few women who, 
whatever their resemblance to the former, are not flattered at finding it mis- 
taken for a resemblance to the latter; and Mrs. Norham became suddenly 
conscious that she was not only great but fascinating. She was happily 
ignorant that Lord Runcorn, from long habit, could hardly have shaken 
hands with even the Witch of Endor, without imparting to the ceremony 
the accumulated tendernesses of a lifetime. 

‘* My brother,” said Lady Cornelia, ‘‘ has only just arrived from Mar- 
seilles. I have been here for some days, getting his house ready for him.” 
She then explained to Mrs. Norham that a great French maker of choco- 
late, who was a political admirer of her brother, and who owned the villa 
which he had taken, had placed at his disposal his private saloon-carriage. 
‘See,’’ she said, ‘it is now being shunted into the station. They have 
given us a special engine ; and we hope you will come on with us.”’ 

Mrs. Norham was delighted ; and Lady Cornelia moved away, intent, as 
it seemed, on giving*some order to the servants. She was a woman from 
whose lips orders seemed to flow naturally, whether there was anything 
special to be ordered at the time or no. Lord Runcorn at ouce drew con- 
fidentially close to Mrs. Norham, and said, ‘* It is impossible here to plunge 
into the mysteries of literature ; but you must allow me to say, what [ have 
long wished to say to you—that no Englishwoman, not even George 
Eliot, has ever written the language with such vigour and purity as 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Norham was beginning to deprecate this praise, which nevertheless 
was, she sincerely felt, the first adequate criticism which her work had yet 
met with, when Lord Runcorn, touching her arm with a sort of reverential 
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intimacy, said, ‘‘ Here is my secretary, coming to tell us that our train is 
ready. You willlike him. He is somethiug of a poet. I only fear that in this 
intoxicating air, and with you in the neighbourhood to stimulate him, I 
shall find himn— 

‘* Penning a stanza where he should engross.”’ 

The saloon carriage of M. Monier Martin was upholstered in satin, which, 
with true republican taste, had been enriched with an ornament, as strongly 
as possible suggesting, without actually representing, the royal Crown of 
France, and all the brackets were in the shape of armorial bearings. When 
the party had entered, Lord Runcorn drew Mrs. Norham into an inner 
compartment. ‘‘ I want,”’ he replied, ‘to finish what I began saying to you 
about your style’; and Lady Cornelia and the secretary were left to them- 
selves outside. It is impossible to imagine any literary critic more generous 
than Lord Runcorn in his appreciation of others; and Mrs. Norham, as he 
talked, had the delightful experience of discovering in herself more merit 
than even she herself had suspected. The time had been all too short, 
when a slackening of the train’s speed warned her that they must be near- 
ing St. Antoine, at which station she was to be set down, whilst the others 
would proceed a few miles further along the line. Even this moment, 
however, was not without its compensating sweetness. Lord Runcorn had 
turned away and was looking out of the window, in order to see if they 
were really about to stop; and Mrs. Norham, in the silence that ensued, 
caught in the next compartment a few words of Lady Cornelia’s, uttered to 
the secretary, her companion. ‘‘ I like her ways,” she was saying. ‘‘ She’s 
so original, and yet so perfectly natural. I like that trick she has, when 
she’s carried away by anything, of looking upwards, with her head a little 
on one side. One sees something like it in old pictures of saints.” 

A sudden jolt put an end to Lady Cornelia’s utterance. The saloon had 
come to a standstill by the little platform of St. Antoine ; and Mrs. Norham 
descended, having bidden adieu to her friends, conscious that Lady Cornelia, 
in a woman’s delicate way, appreciated her almost as truly as did her illus- 
trious brother. As she walked from the station to her dwelling, she felt as 
if she had grown taller, more noble, and, above all, fuller of power. What 
might not be expected from the cause of altruism and social progress, when 
she, its leader, after a moment's chance acquaintance with them, had the 
men and women of the most inaccessible class at her feet ! 

At dinner that evening Mr. Bousefield asked her if her train had been 
before its time, as he had seen her entering the garden twenty minutes 
bofore she had been expected. 

‘‘T had a curious meeting,” she said, laughing a little, and producing her 
words with a most scornful air of indifference. ‘‘ Who should introduce 
themselves to me but the Prime Minister and his sister; and they civilly 
brought me with them from St. Estéphe in their special train. He, of 
course, is a very interesting study; and she is a nice enoagh woman, not 
devoid of intelligence. She is interested in our work, and anxious to know 
more about it.” 

*“ Gammon,” muttered Mr. Tibbits at the far end of the table. 

‘Mrs. Norham,” said Mrs. Bousefield, with a sort of sub-acid motherli- 
ness, as the repast drew to an end, ‘‘I hope you've not suffered from sitting 
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in those draughty foreign railway-carriages. I've just noticed you holding 
your head a bit upon one side. If your neck is stiff, [ll give you a cold 
compress.” 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Tue pleasure Mrs. Norham had received from the praises of Lord Run- 
corn was not due merely to the fact that he was a Prime Minister and 
a social magnate. He was more than this. Amongst the great states- 
men of England he stood almost alone in being a poet and a great 
imaginative writer. As a writer, he might perhaps have been greater 
had he devoted himself less to politics; but a translation of the Odyssey 
made by him into English verse, and some early volumes of poems, fan 
ciful, epigrammatic, and passionate, showed that he had something of the 
genius, and not merely the temperament of a poet ; whilst his novels, most 
of them written whilst he was making his way to power, though one or two 
of the best succeeded his full possession of it—novels in which polities were 
whimsically blended with romance ; a kind of medieval Conservatism with 
dreams of a democratic monarchy, and all interwoven with the mysticism of 
the mesmerist and the modern medium—novels which were the strangest 
mixture of wit, satire, and sentiment, possessed a vitality and wide 
knowledge of life, which had made them part of the classical literature of 
the century. 

The character of this singular man was largely to be explained by his 
antecedents. Of the many ancient families still surviving in England, which 
have maintained their position for as much as four hundred years, there 
are only a few which can be called, in the wider sense, historical; and of 
these few families that of Lord Runcorn’s was one. It was powerful and 
respected before the Abbey lands were distributed; and it gave to the 
country subsequently a series of soldiers, lawyers, and statesmen, who 
rendered it comparable in importance with the families of Howard and 
Russell. In the middle of the last century, however, its fortunes began 
to fail. The Lord Runcorn of the day, devoid of any political talent, 
achieved a celebrity in spite of this deficiency; but it was a celebrity 
purchased only by a career of infatuated extravagance, which was 
crowned and accelerated by his marriage with a beautiful actress, and 
which left his son, on succeeding to the paternal honours, successor to 
little more than the hollow splendour of a name. Of estates yielding an 
income which at that time was exceptional, the larger part had been 
alienated to pay the debts of a gamester. The rest was mortgaged so 
heavily that the nominal owner found himself divided by only two thousand 
a year from bankruptcy ; and the large house in Lancashire, which his 
family had rendered famous, was emptied, at an auction, of all its more 
saleable contents ; and was abandoned, with the remnants of its furniture, 
to solitude, damp, and dry-rot. The owner, however, was a man of am- 
bition and enterprise ; and though he was full of the same kind of family 
pride which found architectural expression in the Gothic of Horace Walpole, 
he realised that such pride was a very unsatisfactory thing unless it could 
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unite itself with something more material than itself. He argued, further, 
that this pride could never be really wounded by anything that supplied it 
with the requisite material basis. He accordingly decided to love, to woo, 
and to marry, a dark-eyed young lady, of highly romantic aspect, whose 
father, an Italian, had fixed himself at Nottingham as a stocking-maker, 
and who settled on his daughter, in gratitude to her for becomiug a countess, 
a fortune, then thought enormous, of two hundred thousand pounds. This 
fortune her husband, with a sagacity which his father-in-law might have 
envied, invested in the purchase of land adjacent to his lost family acres, 
and adjacent, also, to a village which was beginning to be a manufacturing 
town. His prescience was rewarded. Ten years went by ; and his out- 
lying fields ceased to bear corn and turnips. ‘They bore, instead, factories, 
streets, and chimneys, In another ten years this golden crop had trebled 
itself; and before he died he was the happy recipient of a rental which the 
proudest and most prosperous of his ancestors would have thought impos- 
sible for any one but a sovereign, or a possessor of the philosopher’s stone. 
He found himself thus, in the days before the first Reform Bill, one of the 
most influential of the magnates of the North of England—influential not 
by reason of his exceptional wealth alone, but of the extraordinarily 
shrewd sense by which he had acquired, and with which he used it. 
There was no more brilliant debater in the House of Lords, and his 
speeches, collected and republished, formed two volumes of weighty essays. 
His only act of folly was his demolition of the old family house, which was 
the natural and imposing growth of many ages and generations, and his 
substitutes for it of a castle horrible with heraldic griffins, groined roofs 
made up of gilding and stucco, and windows whose glass in the most garish 
of modern colours represented impossible knights, half lost in a wilderness 
of mottoes and coats-of-arms. 

The present Lord Runcorn was the son of the builder of this edifice. He 
was a younger son till he reached his thirtieth year, and a son who had 
quarrelled with his father ever since he reached his twenty-first. At that 
period he had finished his career at Cambridge, which he left with consider- 
able social, but with a small academical, reputation. He left it, moreover, 
with a grotesque accumulation of debts. These his father paid, engaging, 
at the time he did so, to make him a yearly allowance of £300, and inform- 
ing him that if he wished for a larger income, he must work for it, 
Launched on the world with these slender means, the son proceeded to 
signalise himself by eloping to Gretna Green with a beautiful, but portion- 
less girl, several years his senior—the flower of an ancient but uninfluential 
family, as much to the indignation of her parents as of his. Confident, 
however, in his own genius, and laughing at his present poverty, he became 
a contributor to a rising weekly Review, and began a series of novels which 
took the world by storm, and enabled himself and his wife to confront and 
to court society from the vantage ground of a house, which, although it was 
small, was in Curzon Street. Some eight years later, he succeeded in 
entering Parliament; and shortly after this the death of his elder brother 
made him his father’s heir, and effected a reconciliation between them. His 
path as a politician was naturally thus made smooth for him; but he did 
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not on this account desert literature for polities. He valued himself mainly 
as a poet, as a great writer—as a man mysteriously interesting for his 
romantic and eccentric character; and his political reputation he valued 
merely as an aristocratic ornament. It was only by a gradual process that 
the interests and ambitions of the politician, roused as they were by 
successes which at first surprised himself, practically inverted his original 
estimate of life, and subordinated the charater of the pvet in him, to that of 
the adventurous statesman. His reputation, however, as a poet and a man 
of romance clung to him still, and invested him with an atmosphere of 
legend ; and to this result his private life had contributed. His marriage, 
after a year of dreams, began to be a notoriously unhappy one. The fact 
was partly due to his own poetic infidelities ; but much of its notoriety was 
owing to the talents of his wife, who unfortunately, like her husband, was 
possessed of a literary jgift, and who ultimately presented the public with a 
wicture of her desecrated home, by means of a novel in which her husband 
was the principal character. Certain of his peculiarities she caricatured with 
unquestionable foree—in especial his imaginative devotion to Virtue and 
Philosophy in the abstract, coupled with a conduct which was frequently far 
from congruous with it. Thus, in one passage of her story, which was told in 
the first person, she described how her husband, having gone to London 
without her, she had written to him a day or two later asking him to let 
her join him. The writer went on as follows: “In answer to this, I 
received a laconic note from him—*‘ Darling,’ he said, ‘ it is better—for I am 
hard at work—that I should be undisturbed even by you, the most beautiful 
and the greatest disturber. Leave me a few days longer to the fruition of 
philosophic solitude.’ On hearing that, I ordered post horses instantly. I 
reached London ; I burst into the study of my idealist, and there was 
philosophic solitude, in white muslin on his knee.” 

The point of a caricature always lies as much in its unlikeness to the 
original as in its likeness. It seizes on truths, but it does so only for the 
purpose of distorting them, or of tampering with the proportion which they 
bear to others; and this, and many similar passages in Lady Runcorn’s 
novel, although founded on the facts of her husband’s life, did not represent 
the truth with regard to her husband’s nature ; for though he had often 
yielded to the impulses of a’wayward and gross eroticism, his more impor- 
tant infidelities had been animated by an exaggerated spirit of romance. He 
had not only written impassioned love-stories, but he had livedthem. He 
had moved in a world transfigured for him by an ardent and undisciplined 
imagnation—a world in which Virtue, Philosophy, Romance, the Ideal, the 
Beautiful and the Occult, was not only words, but realities which gave a 
permanent colouring to his character, and with which he always seemed to 
himself personally to be in some picturesque relationship. His stirring 
and irregular living, therefore, despite its least creditable passages, had done 
nothing to lower the natural loftiness of his spirit, or to prevent him pro- 
ducing the effect on all who knew him intimately, of a man whose career 
had been mainly one of the thinker, the philosopher, the poet, and the man 
of large action. As he advanced in years, indeed, the charm of his 
personality increased rather than diminished ; and it was not inaptly said 
of him by one woman, that his hollow voice, with its slow, measured inflec- 
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tions, was like a cavern echoing with all the murmurs of life. Nor in the 
eyes of women was he any the less interesting from the fact that he and his 
wife had been long since legally separated ; and his figure seemed accord- 
ingly, very much like that of Byron, to be moving against the background 
of a picturesquely desolated hearth. 

To these characteristics and qualities there was added also a certain 
sense of the grandiose in himself, and a taste for the grandiose in his 
surroundings. At his house this taste showed itself in the number of new 
antiquities which he added to those with which Wardour Street had supplied 
his father. He doubled the number of impossible coats-of-arms, which he found 
filling the doorways, or obstructing daylight in the window panes, and he sup- 
plied his dining-hall with a dais and a minstrels’ gallery, and a set of banners, 
embroidered in his sister’s school—bearing the names of Flodden, Crecy, 
and Agincourt. This same taste made his present abode seem in his own 
estimation eminently suitable to himself. The situation was really as 
beautiful as a poet’s imagination could have conceived. Its external 
architecture, admirably copied from Palladio, made Lord Runcorn feel as if 
he were being welcomed by the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, whilst the 
interior decoration of the house, with its coloured marble columns, and their 
gilded capitals, supporting painted ceilings, though they might, to a severe 
taste, suggest a chdteau in an opéra comique, seemed to him as beautiful as 
they did to M. Monier Martin himself. Till he reached the Villa Martin, 
he had seen it only in photographs. When he arrived, and found it 
occupied by his servants, and prepared for him by his devoted sister, he 
confessed that the reality far exceeded his expectations ; and his gratifica- 
tion was increased when he learnt that the little miniature watering-place, 
which nestled with its casino, in the beautiful cove below him, had been 
actually peopled by the efforts of Mr. Samuel Davis and the Poodle, with 
certain of his most gifted and most attractive acquaintances. He had already 
arranged to have some congenial guests staying with him. He would now 
have also some equally satisfactory neighbours ; and as he looked down, on 
the first night of his arrival, at the cluster of lights that glittered between the 
waves and woods, a delicate incense of the world rose up to him with the 
perfumes of the pine-trees. 

The following day he said abruptly at luncheon to his sister, ‘‘ Mrs. Mor- 
daunt arrives to-morrow.” His sister responded with a smile which had a 
trace, though only a faint trace, of malice in it. ‘‘ It would, I think, interest 
her,”’ Lord Runcorn continued, ‘‘to meet this new Muse whose acquaintance 
we have just made—Mrs. Norham. Let us ask her to luncheon the day 
after. It will be a new inspiration to her to hear Mrs, Mordaunt sing.” 

Mrs, Mordaunt was a lady who owed her popularity in London to her 
plainness, which conciliated other attractive women, coupled with a singular 
and caressing charm of manner, which for women and men alike had all the 
magnetism of beauty, and secured for her male admirers without alienating 
female friends. She had, moreover, a voice in singing which made a simple 
ballad seem the voice of every joy that had been lost, and of every woman’s 
heart that had been broken. Her husband was a Yorkshire squire—a 
typical M. F, H.; and she showed her devotion to him by insisting, when, 
for the sake of her delicate lurgs, ste wintered in London or abroad, as the 
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case might happen to be, that he should not, in order to be with her, 
abandon the one chace, and indeed the one pursuit, which he regarded as 
worthy of aman. Her own latest interest was an enthusiastic appreciation 
of Lord Runcorn, whose warm and immediate response to it lifted her life 
to a level it had never before attained, and gave her a cachet amongst all 
her female friends, which a more common attachment could by no pos- 
sibility have secured for her. So sympathetic was her nature to his, that 
even the state of her lungs exhibited a tendency to vary in accordance with 
his movements, and had taken her on more than one occasion to Bourne- 
mouth, and on more than one occasion detained her in Grosvenor Place. 
This year it necessitated a residence in the South of France ; and she now 
was doubly fortunate as, owing to Lord Runcorn’s kindness, she would not 
only share a climate with him, but be under the same roof. 

Lady Cornelia assented to the suggestion that Mrs. Norham should be 
invited. An invitation was despatched to her by a groom; and an answer 
was brought back from her accepting it. Lord Runcorn meanwhile, relieved 
partially from the cares of State, though prepared to devote himself to any 
business that might be urgent, began, under the influence of the climate, and 
of his marble halls, to meditate the composition of a new romantic novel, 
and to try and find out if some beautiful women who admired him had 
really arrived, as was reported, at the little watering-place at his feet; for 
the balance of his mind was such that the charms of no one woman—not 
even of Mrs. Mordaunt—eould make him neglect, or be indifferent to, the 
claims of others. 

On the day and ‘at the hour appointed Mrs. Mordaunt arrived, and she 
and her exquisite tea-gown added a new feature at dinner to the party which 
had consisted on the previous night only of three persons—Lord Runcorn, 
his sister, and his secretary. Mrs. Mordaunt, with her velvety voice, 
bestowed her praises on nearly everything, and did but heighten their value 
by an occasional interlude of blame. Her blame, indeed, had a peculiar 
fascination of its own. “I can’t allow you,” she said to Lord Runcorn at 
dinner, laying her hand gently as she did so on his wrist; ‘I can’t allow 
you to keep those dreadful curtains. They are beautiful work, but they 
don’t go with the walls. Cornelia and I will choose some others for you in 
Cannes ; or, if you like, I will make you a present of them.”’ 

After dinner she inspected Lady Cornelia’s embroidery, over which she 
purred the delightful admiration of a connoisseur. She then discussed with 
her hostess the frailties of various friends, animating with the causticity of 
a woman the accents of a sorrowing angel; and it would have been hard to 
tell from her manner which she thought saddest and most amusing—the 
elopement of one lady with a rich lover, or the infatuated selection by 
another of a poor husband. Presently Lord Runcorn entered, leaning on 
his secretary’s arm, With a delicate adoration in them Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
eyes sought his. ‘ Are we,” he asked her gravely, “ going to have some 
music from the one woman in England who knows how to sing?” With a 
deprecating gesture she moved softly towards the piano; and, Lady 
Cornelia and the secretary adding their persuasions to Lord Runcorn’s, 
she was soon bringing the tears to their eyes and her own by the pas- 
sionate and mournful undertones in which she sang to them Auld Robin Grey. 
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As for Mrs. Mordaunt, the giver of so many pleasant sensations to others 
—she was the only person that evening to experience one which was not 
pleasant, and this, unfortunately, was one which she took: to bed with her. 
When the singing was over, and the feelings produced by it were evaporating, 
Lady Cornelia, by way of introducing a new excitement, mentioned to Mrs, 
Mordaunt that she was going on the day following to meet at luncheon a 
very distinguished personage—Mrs. Norham, the novelist. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, with a pretty though somewhat condescending 
effusiveness, “this will be very interesting. Parts of her last book I 
thought were beautiful, but others, well—’’ Mrs, Mordaunt lips and eyelids 
here assumed the expression they were accustomed to wear in church. 
‘‘ Others jarred on me—they seemed almost irreverant. Still, my dear, it will 
be very interesting to meet her. Is she ladylike ? I suppose not very.” 

“You should ask my brother,” Lady Cornelia answered. ‘‘ Since he met 
her the day before yesterday, he has done nothing but celebrate her praises.”’ 

Lady Cornelia was rewarded for her skill in this delicate reference, by the 
shade of anxious annoyance which spread itself over her friend’s face. 
‘Tell us, Runcorn,” she went on, ‘‘ what is your opinion of Mrs. Norham ? 
Mrs. Mordaunt wants to know.” 

‘‘ You are talking of Mrs. Norham, are you ?”’ said Lord Runcorn, unsus- 
piciously ; and he seated himself on a sofa by Mrs. Mordaunt side, fixing on 
her hi eyes, which shone and glittered in the lamp-light. ‘‘ No one,” he 
said, ‘‘ could be better able to appreciate her talent than you—it is more 
than talent—it is genius ; and genius has done in her case what it does so 
rarely when it enshrines itself in a woman’s nature: it has forborne to 
deflower her simplicity.” 

‘*She must, then,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, sweetly, “ be delightful ; I am 
longing to meet her. Cornelia, dear, it is late. Will some one ring fora 
candle for me? I am tired after my journey. I must go and dream about 
Mrs. Norham.” 

And this, indeed, is precisely what Mrs. Mordaunt did. She was haunted 
all night by visions of an underbred woman, with a fringe absurdly large, a 
waist absurdly small, with provocative eyes, and a kind of superficial 
cleverness which would tempt Lord Runcorn to waste his valuable time in 
showing a preference for her which he could not possibly feel. Why, 
she asked herself, will men—even the greatest men—be so weak where a 
woman is concerned? ‘To this appropriate, but difficult question, she was 
unable to find an answer. She was pleased to discover, subsequently, that 
it was not only difficult but superfluous, 


CuapTrer XVIII. 


Art noon the following day the gates of the Villa Martin were opened by a 

coneierge, all gold braid and buttons, to admit a hired pony-carriage, the 

springs of which creaked wearily; but to which a lady, who sat rigidly 

upright in it, gave the dignity of a triumphal car. It is needless to say that 

this lady was Mrs. Norham, who felt like a princess of the powers of 

spiritual progress, condescending to pay a visit to the kingdom of outworn 
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privilege. M. Monier Martin had not made his millions for nothing. His 
approach, which went for a quarter of a mile amongst pine-woods, was so 
wide and so carefully kept that it formed in itself an advertisement, legible 
to the most careless eye, of the mastery of this world’s goods with which the 
manufacture of Chocolat Martin had invested him ; and the wondrous tale 
was taken up in a louder tone by the palms and aloes, which presently took 
the place of pine-trees, and by the gardeners in blue blouses watering emerald 
turf. Menacing echoes from the platform of Startfield Hall began to 
reverberate vaguely in Mrs. Norham’s mind. She thought of the true 
leaders of progress, such as Mr. Poulton and Mr. Tibbits, who would soon 
burst from their obscurity, and make things like this impossible ; and then 
resolving that, of whatever excusable exaggeration men like Mr. Poulton 
and Mr. Tibbits might be guilty, she, at all events, would be severely cold 
and judicial, she curbed her feelings so far as to look at the luxurious scene 
surrounding her merely as a governess might look at a naughty child who, 
if not quelled by her glance, would affront her with some impertinence. So 
successful was she in her self-discipline, that when the villa itself burst upon 
her, with its long white facade—a really beautiful work—she was able to 
soothe herself completely by murmuring “ What wretched taste!” till the 
doors were opened, even before the bell had been rung, and her stormy 
emotions, as she entered the offensive portals, gave way to a healing, though 
shy, sense of satisfaction. 

But whatever might be her own satisfaction, it was not for a moment. 
comparable to that which, when she entered the drawing-room, was pro- 
duced by her in the breast of Mrs. Mordaunt. Mrs. Mordaunt’s eyes at a 
glance took her in from head to foot : the somewhat medieval bonnet, the: 
hair drawn straight from her temples, the square toes of her boots, the self- 
conscious severity of her deportment. The idea of Mrs. Norham as a 
rival faded out of her mind instantly, and its place was taken by a spirit of 
angelically sweet patronage—the patronage which a woman who knows 
herself to be sympathetic and fascinating is always ready to bestow on one 
who is only intellectual. Lady Cornelia welcomed her guest, as though taste 
and high-thinking had, by a kind of freemasonry, made them already inti- 
mates ; but her welcome was cold in comparison with the exquisite sym- 
pathy which expressed itself in the clasp of Mrs. Mordaunt’s lingering 
hand. 

“ I’ve so long wished to meet you,” Mrs. Mordaunt began, cooing. ‘I 
think you are a great friend of a great friend of mine—Muriel Carlton— 
aren’t you?” 

Mrs Norham replied, with some unintentional brusquerie, that the lady in 
question was altogether unknown to her. 

‘** Ah, then,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, with the music of her manner unruffled, 
‘it must have been that she is so anxious to be a very great friend of yours. 
She has talked of you to me sometimes for hours together. There is one 
scene, I should like to tell you, that has always touched her especially.” 
And Mrs. Mordaunt’s voice sank to that sisterly whisper in which one lady 
confides to another the expectations at which Sarah laughed. ‘It’s the scene 
in which Constance waits for the clergyman in the vestry, resolved to seek 
comfort by confessing to him the infidelities of her husband.” 
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Mrs. Norham drew back, rigid as if a snake had stung her. ‘I think,” 
she said, summoning a sarcastic smile, ‘‘ you must be doing me the honour 
of making a slight mistake, and attributing to me one of the novels of Mrs. 
Delia Dickson. I should,’ Mrs. Norham continued, an irrepressible acidity 
forcing itself into her tone, “‘ be guilty of intellectual dishonesty, if I did 
aot at once tell you that Mrs. Delia Dickson is, in her treatment alike of 
religion and morals, of all modern writers, the one most repug——” Mrs. 
Norham was going to have said “ repugnant,’’ but she changed the word 
and said, ‘‘ the one most opposed tome.” ‘My own profession of faith, my 
own message to the world, is given plainly enough—some people have said 
‘with a cruel plainness,’ in my poor story The Disinherited. The entire 
tragedy of modern life, as I see it, lies in the fact that the majority of our 
brothers and sisters are cheated by society out of the results of their hard 
Jabours, and are cheated by supernatural religion out of the results of their 
religious instincts. My object, and the object of those who work with me, 
is to turn this tragedy into a Divine Comedy.” 

‘* Do you know,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, with one of her fascinating smiles, 
‘‘T have been wondering all the time you’ve been talking, how I could ever 
have fancied that a book like that of Mrs. Dickson’s—which, so far as its 
English goes, might have been written by an ignorant school-girl—could 
have come from the same pen which produced The Disinherited. As for 
your philosophy,” she went on, fixing on Mrs. Norham a glance of engaging 
humility, ‘‘ 1 am afraid that is beyond me, but what is not beyond me is 
your knowledge of human nature.” The face of the prophetess grew gra- 
dually less rigid. Mrs. Mordaunt saw her advantage, and pursued it with 
the insinuating question: ‘ Does it take you very long to write a book like 
The Disinherited? Lord Runcorn thinks the style so finished, that it 
must have cost you years of work.’ 

‘** Books,”’ answered Mrs. Norham, ‘‘ such as I have tried to write, are 
each of them really the work of the writer's entire lifetime. The mere act 
of writing them is the smallest part of the process.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt looked duly impressed, and then went on to enquire whether 
Mrs. Norham invented her characters, or took them from real life ; whether 
she found she could work best at night or in the morning, and whether she 
was preparing to give the world something more. Mrs. Norham who, at first, 
was flattered by this enthusiastic catechism, gradually began to experience a 
sensation wholly new to her. She had a suspicion that Mrs. Mordaunt, though 
talking up to her intellectually, was talking down to her socially—was treat- 
ing her, in fact, as a mere professional person. She accordingly executed 
the adroit conversational manceuvre of carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp; and lightly putting aside her own triumphs in literature, abruptly 
plunee’ ‘uto praise of Mrs. Mordaunt’s embroidery. 

she exclaimed—and her head instinctively leant itself a little to 
u..e vide in the way Lady Cornelia had admired —-‘‘ do let me see this work 
of yours. I wish I could find some one who would teach my poor girls in 
London how to do work like that. I have fifty under my care.” 

‘* Tell me about them—do,” murmured Mrs. Mordaunt, submissively. 

Mrs. Norham felt that she had now vindicated her position, and prepared 
to assume the tone of an influential woman of the world; but at this 
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point she was interrupted. Lady Cornelia, who had left the room whilst 
the above conversation was in progress, now returned, saying that her 
brother would appear presently. ‘‘ Important business from England, “‘ she 
said, ** has followed him here already, and he has been hard at work with 
his secretary since seven o’clock this morning.” She had hardly made this 
announcement when two great folding doors were simultaneously thrown 
open, and Lord Runcorn made his majestic entry. His black hair was 
curling ; his luminous eyes flashed; he walked with a slight stoop, and his 
coat was of black velvet. 

He delighted Mrs. Norham by greeting her with as much courtly empresse- 
ment, as he could have manifested had she been a princess, or any of 
those kindred beings whom she despised ; and seated himself opposite to 
her in an attitude of grave devotion. ' 

‘You have been,”’ he said glancing at Mrs. Mordaunt, ‘‘ in the company 
of one of your most appreciative admirers. Otherwise I should have felt 
more need to apologise for my late appearance. The fact is, I have been 
detained by some sordid political business, which is at its best merely the 
scafiolding of life. I am now escaping to you, whose interests are in life 
itself. I congratulate you on having come to this land of imagination and 
poetry. After luncheon I must show you this house and gardens. Can 
anything,’ he continued, as he waved his hand towards the window, “ be 
lovelier than that expanse of sea, shining between those marble vases ? 
Were it possible for me to choose my own career over again, I would choose 
the life which could be lived in a Mediterranean villa, sooner than that 
which imprisons me in the air of Downing Street.”” Whilst making these 
observations he kept looking at Mrs. Norham, as though sure that a 
woman like herself would appreciate their profound suggestiveness. ‘‘ The 
politician,” he resumed, ‘‘ even in his greatest moments, is merely solving 
some problem which, as soon as it is solved, is meaningless. The poet deals 
—and we novelists may call ourselves poets—with problems which are never 
old, however often we solve them, and which each year of our lives we are 
asking to be solved anew. Horace and Virgil,” said Lord Runcorn rising, 
and moving meditatively towards the window, though still talking at Mrs. 
Norham—* Horace and Viryii are our familiar friends to-day, whilst Consuls 
and Triumvirs are remembered only by undergraduates, and remembered by 
them only till they have deposited their memories on their examination- 
papers. 

Mrs. Norham, though she was more accustomed to be the dispenser than 
the recipient of aphorisms, was nevertheless much flattered by Lord Run- 
corn’s intellectual attentions, and all the more so because she felt that he 
was treating her as a great personality, not merely as a popular authoress. 
“He values my books,” she said to herself, ‘‘ because they are a part of me 
—not me because I happen to have written my books.” This elevating 
conviction was subtly permeating her mind, and giving added vitality to her 
sense of herself as a social and religious leader, when luncheon was announced, 
and Lord Runcorn, in indolent accents, suggested that they and their philo- 
sophy should make their way to the dining-room. As they went, Mrs. 
Norham saw her own reflection in a looking-glass, and the manner in which 
she saw she was holding herself gave backbone to her new self-confidence. 
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She even found herself harbouring a certain mundane jealousy when she 
saw her host touched by Mrs. Mordaunt’s possessive hand, and heard Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s possessive voice murmur to him, “ I can’t have you sitting with 
your back to the open window.” 

Mrs. Norham, who had done much to elevate her disciples in Bloomsbury 
by her inculeation of plain living, as an adjunct to right thinking, was 
affected by the niceties of Lord Runcorn’s epicurean board, in a manner 
which she had never anticipated. Instead of becoming conscious of any 
politely suppressed disapproval, she found herself becoming unexpectedly 
and inevitably genteel; so much so that, on looking for her napkin, which 
had furtively left her knees, she explained the situation to Lord Runcorn by 
saying that “she had dropped her serviette” ; and accounted for her rejece- 
tion of a mince-pie « l’anglaise by confiding to Lady Cornelia that ‘‘ she 
never touched piitisserie.’’ Her mood being such, she was gratified by the 
turn of the conversation, which, without entirely losing its flavour of high 
philosophy, became largely personal, and gave Mrs. Norham the impression 
that the representatives of “‘ outworn privilege ’’ were recognising her as one 
of themselves. Indeed, when Mrs. Mordaunt, on the conclusion of some 
trifling anecdote, said to her, “I am afraid you must think us all very frivo 
lous,” Mrs, Norham who had hitherto denounced personal conversation as 
the surest signs of moral and intellectual emptiness, felt inclined to resent 
the suggestion with all the emphasis at her command, and to declare that 
gossip was her own favourite amusement. Her host, however, saved her 
the trouble by sententiously declaring that gossip, no less than history, is 
philosophy teaching us by example. ‘‘It is only frivolous,” he said, “ to 
those who can learn nothing from it ; and history, to the same kind of people, 
only escapes being frivolous by being meaningless. For instance,” he went 
on, “that subject we were discussing just now—the respective merits of 
the active life and the literary—if we want to understand it we must think 
of actual people who have chosen or rejected one life or the other ; and 
the people we shall learn most from are people we ourselves know. Mrs. 
Norham, with her fine insight into life, understands this better than anybody.” 

Mrs. Norham, who had been somewhat silent hitherto, now felt that she 
had found an appropriate opening. ‘I’m afraid,” she said, ‘ though I have 
written some books myself, my own life has been passed principally with men 
and women of action. I do not mean politicians in Lord Runcorn’s sense 
of the word ; andI have been wishing to ask him if he thinks that the career 
of the politician is the only kind of practical life which we can put in con- 
trast to the literary. Does he not recognise those unclassified social 
activities, which some think,” said Mrs. Norham with a touch of ingratiating 
irony, “‘ are destined to change the entire character of society.” 

Lord Runcorn’s admiration for Mrs. Norham was independent of her 
principles as a reformer. He was indeed not quite clear as to what her prin- 
ciples were. Her ingratiating irony was therefore wholly lost on him ; and 
instead of inviting her to prophesy a social revolution, he hastened to 
reassure her, by informing her that she had no reason to fear one. ‘‘ The 
idea,’ he said, ‘‘ of introducing a social order that is radically new, has 
always been peculiar to persons unable to succeed under any ; and the utmost 
they have ever accomplished has been the destruction or disorganization of 
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institutions that are bound to re-assert themselves. The typical social revo- 
lutionist of the modern world is essentially a man of the lower middle-class 
who is fevered with ambitions out of all proportion to his powers. Such 
men,as history shows us, are capable of doing much mischief; and the 
Statesman is bound to watch them. The idea that a socialistic society is 
possible is an idea that has to be reckoned with. Such a society as an 
accomplished fact is a mere chimera.” 

Mrs, Norham was rallying her forces to combat these atrocious views, and 
was burning to unfurl the standard of Startfield Hall on the luncheon table, 
when again her opportunity was taken from her, and this time by Mrs. 
Mordaunt, who asked Lord Runcorn if he did not recognise the soldier as a 
man of action equal in importance to the politician. 

‘Let us take,” said Lord Runcorn, ‘the greatest soldiers the world has 
known. Let us take the Casars, the Wellingtons, the Napoleons. Men 
like these are either politicians themselves, or else they affect history by 
being the politician's tools. The general is at the back of the army ; but 
we have, at the back of the general, men who, as often as not, have never 
known the smell of powder. And now, since we have been talking of 
gossip being philosophy teaching by example, I may mention something 
that will be in the papers to-morrow. Lord s’ post in Egypt is to be 
taken by Sir John Carruthers. But I tell you that piece of gossip only for 
the sake of another piece. The post was offered originally to a very re- 
markable man—a man still young, who might, in virtue of his talents, 
aspire to the very highest elevation that public life can render possible for 
a subject. He is a man who has achieved no mean distinction already as a 
soldier, and as a politician also ; and he now enjoys the wealth which is to 
a politician of greater advantage than to any other person. This man, 
however, has deliberately refused to avail himself of an opportunity which, 
to one so young, hardly offers itself twice in a century; and he has made 
this renunciation, so far as I understand him, for the sake of that other 
kind of life which we were just now discussing.” 

‘Do you mean,” asked Mrs. Mordaunt, ‘“ that he has taken to writing 
books ? ”’ 

‘“* When we talk of the literary life,” said Lord Runcorn, ‘‘ we need not 
mean a life literally devoted to writing. We mean a life devoted to those 
thoughts, preoccupations, and experiences, of which imaginative or reflective 
literature is the expression.”’ 

‘* Poets,” said Mrs. Norham, “ have often politicians for heroes.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Lord Runcorn, ‘ but when a poet deals with the fortunes 
of a politician, he treats politics merely as one form of emotion. What interest 
do we take in the fortunes of Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, except in so far as 
they affected Cesar himself? The subject-matter of imaginative literature is 
always the inner experience of the individual, or events and actions by 
which the individual’s inner life is affected; and the man I allude to has 
given up what we may call the prizes of life, for the sake of life itself—for 
the sake of things which, when they are expressed in writing, are expressed 
by the poet and the philosopher, not by the writer in newspapers. The man 
I am speaking of is my nephew, Tristram Lacy.” 

‘* Of course,”’ said Mrs. Mordaunt, with a smile of secret intelligence. 
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‘+ After all the hopes you had formed of him, his refusal must have been a 
great disappointment to you.” 

‘‘T am by no means certain of that,’ Lord Runcorn answered. ‘‘ My 
nephew is a curious study. I should like Mrs. Norham to see him.” 

“T always think him so handsome,” said Mrs. Mordaunt softly. ‘“ But 
I never saw anybody who looked so bored by everything.” 

‘“‘ That,” said Lord Runcorn, “is just what makes him interesting. To 
be bored with life is in most cases a sign of weakness. It is like an in- 
difference to horsemanship in a man who cannot ride; but in him it arises 
from quite opposite causes, I know no one whose temperament, whether 
of mind or body, is more active. He is restless with a wish to do some- 
thing or everything; but he suffers from the intellectual disease of finding 
nothing worth doing.” 

“ Poor man!’’ murmured Mrs. Norham with a sarcastic shrug of her 
shoulders. 

‘And yet,’ Lord Runcorn continued, conscious of his own interesting 
pas nd forgetting the severity of Mrs. Norham’s character, ‘‘ women have 
made ) 1uch of him—women married and unmarried.” 

‘* It’s been all very well,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, “for the married women 
to devote themselves to him, The unfortunate thing is that he should have 
devoted himself so responsively to them.”’ 

‘*T wish,” said Lady Cornelia, ‘‘he would devote himself to one married 
woman more, and that this time she might be his wife.” 

“There is no devotion,” said Lord Runcorn, “ so disinterested as that of 
a married woman, She runs the risk of losing by it everything except her 
lover—and generally him into the bargain,” he added in a sardonic 
undertone. 

‘“‘ Hush,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, with a whisper of intimate reproof, and a 
momentary glance in the direction of Mrs. Norham. Mrs. Norham was 
conscious of the glance, She had heard the reproof also; and just as a 
little while ago Mrs. Mordaunt’s unasked solicitude for her had almost 
converted her into an enthusiastic defender of gossip, so on the present 
occasion it filled her with a momentary desire to demonstrate that she 
could hold her own with anybody in bandying wit and wisdom at the 
expense of the marital tie. She paused, however, before proceeding to this 
new trial of her powers; and Mrs. Mordaunt, continuing her misplaced 
kindness, had given meanwhile a new turn to the conversation by saying, 
‘*And your fascinating nephew—what has become of him now?” 

‘That,’ said Lord Runcorn, *“‘I am quite unable to tell you; and for 
all we know it may be safer not to inquire. He has left England ; but he 
told me nothing about his plans. I dare say one of these days he will 
pay me a visit here. I suppose, Cornelia, we may as well have coffee on 
the terrace: and then, if Mrs. Norham is not indisposed to walk, I will 
show her the gardens, which I have only half seen myself.” 

Mrs. Norham was now recovering her moral balance; and by the time 
she was seated outside, in the shade of a pillared portico, sipping a cup of 
coffee and bestowing her approval on the view, she had come to the con- 
clusion that tl: \.r, Tristram Lacy ought to have been driven out of public 
life, if he had not voluntarily retired from it. As for her host, with a certain 
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want of logic, she forgot to visit on him any portion of her moral disap- 
proval ; indeed, she felt she had rarely been more in charity with any human 
being than with him, when he suggested that she should come with him for 
a little private stroll along the terraces, whilst Mrs. Mordaunt prepared 
herself to accompany them on a longer ramble. She rose and went with 
him, and listened to his half-dreamy voice, in which a love for literature 
and the experiences of life seemed blended, as he criticised minutely this and 
that part of her writings, and asked her opinion about the writings of other 
masters. She felt when she returned to the portico, as if she had been walking 
arm in arm with Fame; and was prepared to meet on socially equal terms 
Mrs. Mordaunt, in spite of the toilette in which she found her awaiting them, 
and the delicate indolence with which she was drawing on her white gloves. 

‘Let us go,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, “ by the path which we noticed after 
breakfast, and which takes you through the woods, along the side of that 
enchanting hill.” 

Lord Runcorn’s eyes intimated that a word from Mrs. Mordaunt was a 
command ; so he, she, and Mrs. Norham set out in the direction indicated. 
The path through the sloping woods did credit to their expectations of its 
beauty, though the minds of the two ladies were a little distracted from the 
enjoyment of it, by a desire on the part of each to put the other in her right 
place. At last, however, they came to a prospect of sea and violet moun- 
tains so brilliant in its visionary beauty that both of them burst spon- 
taneously into cries of surprise and admiration, and admitted, that Lord 
Runcorn expressed nothing but their own sentiments when he said, that for 
living the life which a scene like that suggested, the world of public life 
and its prizes might well be lost. He had hardly finished speaking, when a 
sudden turn in the path brought them in sight of a tall and graceful woman, 
whose carriage, whose dress, and whose parasol overcame Mrs. Mordaunt 
with a pang of sympathetic, yet almost envious curiosity. She also was 
enjoying the sea and mountains; and beyond her, nearly hidden by her, was 
a companion, who appeared to be similarly occupied. The attitude of the 
two, and the fact that they seemed almost silent, suggested an intimacy 
curiously in keeping with the scene. The sound, however, of the others 
approaching presently made them turn ; andas they did so, Mrs. Norham half- 
audibly ejaculated, ‘‘ Mr. Brandon!” Then there followed from Lord Run- 
corn exclamations of amused surprise ; and presently Mrs. Norham was 
bewildered by hearing her old acquaintance introduced to her not as Mr, 
Brandon, but as Mr. Tristram Lacy. 


Cuaprer XIX. 


“I oveut,” he said to her laughing, and not in the least abashed, ‘ to 
apologise for having introduced myself before to you by one of my names 
only.” 

Mrs. Norham was considering what answer she could deign to make, when 
she was saved the trouble of coming to any decision by the fact that Lacy, 
together with his fair companion were incontinently monopolised by Lord 
Runcorn and Mrs. Mordaunt, and Mrs. Norham for the moment was 
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altogether forgotten. All she could do was to look on at the group, and she 
did this with a feeling of severe, not to say angry, detachment, which 
whispered to her how superior was her conception of life to theirs. She 
heard Lacy’s companion addressed by Mrs. Mordaunt as Lady Madeleine. 
She saw Lord Runcorn holding the delicately gloved hand of this stranger 
in a manner which made Mrs, Mordaunt regard it with uneasy attention. She 
heard Lacy and Lady Madeleine both being plied with a variety of laughing 
and intimate questions; and then, not knowing precisely what had happened, 
she saw the whole party preparing themselves to go forward. Mrs. Norham 
was beginning to sulk violently, and was asking herself, “ Is it credible that 
they will actually go on without me ? If they do I shall certainly not follow 
them ’’—when Mrs. Mordaunt, with the sweetest smile in'the world, turned to 
her and said, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Norham, I don’t know if you are much of a walker, 
but it’s not much farther that we are going. It’s to Mr. Lacy’s house. I am 
sure you would like to see it. Lord Runcorn, or Mr. Lacy, if you're tired, will 
give you anarm, I and Lady Madeleine Seaton are going to walk on in front.” 

Having thus separated Lord Runcorn from the only rival whom she feared, 
Mrs. Mordaunt claimed her companion, ard set out with such unusual brisk- 
ness that Lord Runcorn’s eyes were very soon deprived of even a back 
view of Lady Madeleine’s well-made dress, and Mrs. Norham was left with 
the two gentlemen to herself. She had given too much of her time toa 
study of human nature to have had a great deal to spare for a study of what 
is called the world. She accordingly regarded the arrangement which had 
thus been made for her as a greater compliment to herself than in actual 
truth it was, especially as she felt it would enable her to exhibit herself to 
Lacy as already the admired and intimate friend of his uncle. She had 
ample time given her to mature her plans; for, during the first five 
minutes of their progress, Lord Runcorn never ceased to praise Lady 
Madeleine Seaton, and to ask Lacy questions with regard to her—where he 
had met her, when she had come to stay with him, and what was her precise 
connection with his other guests, the St. Germans. Lacy, however, who 
was quick in detecting the feelings of others, saw dissatisfaction gathering 
on Mrs. Norham’s brow, and at once hastened to draw her back into the 
conversation. 

“I’m afraid,” he said to Lord Runcorn, ‘‘ that Mrs. Norkam, when she sees 
my house, will entertain an even worse opinion of me than I believe she does 
already. You, perhaps know her only as an authoress. It has been my 
privilege to know her as a social teacher; and she has taught me such 
lessons about luxury and social duty that I am ashamed in her presence to 
be found in the enjoyment of anything which is not, and cannot be enjoyed 
by every cabman in London. I will, however, ask her to remember that 
she will redeem my house by entering it, as whilst she is there it will 
contain at least one righteous person.” 

If Mrs. Norham had had any experience of society she would have recog- 
nised in Lacy’s behaviour a genuine consideration for herself and a certain 
absence of anything intentionally disrespectful to her dignity. Her per- 
ceptions, however, not being acute enough for the occasion, she received 
his observations with the worst grace in the world, and merely responded 
to them by saying: “If Mr. Lacy’s bachelor quarters have a situation at all 
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resembling that of Lord Runcorn’s villa, I shall be sorry if he thinks I am 
so strangely wanting in taste as not to appreciate and sympathise with his 
own reasons for selecting it.’’ 

Lacy received this rebuff with a good temper, by which Mrs. Norham's 
irritation was aggravated ; but the situation was saved by Lord Ruucorn, 
who began in his best manner to discourse on the elevating influence of such 
scenery as that which now surrounded them, shutting them out, as it did, 
with its woods and mountains, together with its concealed fences, for the 
exclusion of the vulgar trespasser, from all those sounds and activities of the 
great human multitude, which, according to Mrs. Norham’s pet philosophy, 
were the only things worth thinking about. He several times paused, and 
quoted Shelley and Byron, with a somewhat pompous and yet beautiful 
modulation of his voice, and he summed up his sentiments, as they were 
entering Lacy’s grounds, by reciting the opening lines of a well-known 
sonnet of Wordsorth’s— 

‘* There are two voices—one is of the sea, 
And one is of the mountains—both divine. 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty.”’ 
“It is such sublime voices,” he went on, “ that we can listen to in these 
solitudes.”’ 

“Yes,” retorted Mrs. Norham, “ but it behoves us not to forget that such 
voices are sublime only because they speak to us about the lot of crowds.”’ 

The fighting instinct of the social teacher asserted itself in Mrs. Norham, 
as she made this gallant thrust; and she was discomposed as well as 
flattered, by the manner in which Lord Runcorn received it. Mrs. Norham, 
though not alluring, was at all events female, and, acting on the instinct 
of years, Lord Runcorn seized her hand. “ That is a truth,” he said, “I 
was forgetting, but ought not to have forgotten. Icould forget many more, 
and ones of even greater importance, for the pleasure of having them 
pointed out to me by Mrs. Norham.’ 

Mrs. Norham was reddening and hesitating, as if doubtful what to reply, 

aen Lacy once more came to her timely rescue by pointing to his favourite 
walk which was now lying before them, and saying, ‘‘It is here that my own 
grounds begin.” 

‘‘ My dear Tristram,” exclaimed Lord Runcorn, striking his stick in the 
ground and looking down the vista with solemn and admiring eyes, ‘‘ have 
you, too, like myself, discovered some fairy palace ? Your bachelor quarters 
must be more than a mere villa.”’ 

‘‘ You will, perhaps, think that they are more nearly like a tea-garden,” 
said Lacy, when they reached the end of the long walk, and saw below 
them the artificial amphitheatre of gardens, with their spurting fountains, 
the grottos, balustrades, and statues, and, rising above them, the Chateau, 
embowed in creepers, with gilded vanes on its turrets, and gay awnings 
at its windows. Mrs. Norham had expected nothing of this kind. Her 
face grew solemn, and by the time she had entered the house each glance 
she cast at Lacy was a kind of unspoken sermon. The two ladies who had 
preceded them were already seated in the drawing-room, with Mrs. St. 
Germans between them, looking like an old French miniature, and before 
them a cluster of the daintiest tea-cups imaginable. Lord Runcorn, for 
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whose taste few things were too ornate, thought the Chateau des Fleurs 
more fascinating even than the Villa Martin, and more exciting than the 
voices of the sea and mountains. He wandered about the rooms inspecting 
ornaments and pictures, now calling Mrs. Mordaunt to his side, now Lady 
Madeleine, and now appealing with grave deference to Mrs. St. Germans, 
till he finally learnt who Madame de Villebois had been, when at once he 
proceeded to electrify all his audience by declaring that, in his youth, he 
had known her intimately, and had offered her the incense of a boy’s poetic 
passion. Then, in the midst of this, there glided into the room a new 
feminine something—dazzling, daintily, irresolute—a figure with a white hat, 
and cheeks like a pink begonia, the figure of Estelle St. Germans. Mrs, 
Mordaunt, when she saw her, gave a gasp of sympathetic admiration ; and 
Lord Runcorn had eyes no longer for miniatures or Sévres china. For the 
first time in her life Mrs. Norham felt utterly bewildered, and all the con- 
versation, all the movement round her, became for her like a scene in a 
play the plot of which she could not follow. The beauty of the young gir! 
and the sensitive innocence of her eyes were like nothing she had ever 
seen before ; and as she watched Lacy moving in this unfamiliar milieu, 
addressed by these women with intimate inflections of the voice, and con- 
stantly followed by the eyes of Miss Estelle St. Germans, ker anger with 
him grew more acute, and not her anger only, but also her desire to 
dominate his will and personality with her own. 

Under the influence of these feelings she was fast relapsing into what, so 
far as appearances went, was a fit of awkward abstraction, when Lacy came 
again to her rescue, bringing up to her Miss St. Germans, who said to her, 
in a voice which, though tremulous with an engaging diffidence, seemed the 
voice of one unaccustomed to have her requests refused, ‘‘I wonder very 
much if you would write your autograph in my album. I have your picture 
already. My book is in the next room. Perhaps you would let me show 
it to you.” 

This childish act of homage acted on Mrs. Norham like sal volatile. She 
partly recovered her self-importance and disappeared under the guidance 
of her petitioner. When she came back she discovered that a carriage had 
been ordered, which would take Mrs. Mordaunt and Lord Runcorn back to 
the Villa Martin. Lacy, however, suggested that Mrs. Norham’s pony-car- 
riage should be ordered to come on, and pick her up at the Chateau des 
Fleurs. To this proposal she replied with an ungracious negative, murmur- 
ing something about her intention of walking part of the way. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Lacy, ‘‘it is but two miles to St. Antoine. Let your pony-carriage go 
straight back, and let me walk to your house with you.” 

Mrs. Norham here saw offered her precisely the opportunity she had 
been coveting, and she accepted Lacy’s suggestion with a kind of vindictive 
alacrity. 

‘* Well, Mr. Lacy, or Mr. Brandon,” she began, when they left the house 
together, ‘‘ for I hardly know by which name to call you r 

‘*T have,” he interrupted, laughing, ‘‘ an equal right to both.” 

‘* After all,” said Mrs. Norham, ‘‘ what does a name matter? I know 
now not only what you are called, but what you are. TI know the life you 
lead, the mental atmosphere you breathe ; and I cease to wonder at your 
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failure to find happiness in the struggle to secure the good things of life for 
others, I cease to wonder at your doubting if any good things exist. I 
don’t know if you object to my speaking plainly.” 

‘*Not in the least,” he answered. ‘ Your plain speaking interests me ; 
and if you can help me to get rid of my doubts I assure you I shall be 
always grateful to you.” 

‘Let me tell you, then,’ Mrs. Norham resumed, “that you despair of 
life in your own case, and consequently in the case of others, because you 
live shut off from all functional acfivity. Your life—and, if you will let me 
say so, the life of those surrounding you—no more resembles the life proper 
for a human being than the foot of a Chinese woman resembles a foot as it 
ought to be. You have even rejected—so your uncle tells me—that poor 
and commonplace imitation of true social duty which is commonly called 
serving your country in a high public capacity. How is it possible that you 
can understand social duty in its more important forms, the practice of 
which constitutes the pure religion of altruism ?”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Lacy, pausing to open the gilded gates, though which they 
passed from the grounds of the Chateau into the public road, ‘‘do you 
think you could tell me what I must do to be saved ?”’ 

Mrs. Norham, with her umbrella, struck viciously at the gilded ironwork. 
‘* You must break,” she said, “ through bars like these. It may be pardoned 
in men like your uncle—men of an elder goneration—that they should 
continue to live surrounded by an anti-social luxury, and a degrading ritual 
of pomp that is more anti-social still; but you, who belong by rights to the 
new generation of progress, my counsel of perfection to you is, in its 
essence, this: Learn to prize nothing, learn to use and enjoy nothing—I 
will not say which is not enjoyed by all men—but which may not con- 
ceivably be enjoyed by all men some day. Ah,” continued Mrs. Norham, 
with emotion gathering in her voice, ‘‘ Chateaux like this toy of yours, 
villas like the Villa Martin—raised as they are and must be by the degrada- 
tion of the many—these and the life they shelter are not only unsatisfac- 
tory, but they will not last. They may not be suddenly destroyed, but they 
will melt away like snow in the new social climate which is gradually 
replacing the old. Look here, Mr. Lacy, will you come to us at St. Antoine 
one day, and be present at a kind of service which we and our friends hold 
together once a week ? It will show you, even better than our proceedings 
at Startfield Hall, how vital is the force which animates the new social 
movement.” 

Lacy expressed his williagness to do what Mrs. Norham suggested, and 
ventured to enquire what form the service took, ‘In the absence,” said 
Mrs. Norham, ‘‘of any better qualified person, I myself elucidate some 
aspect or aspects of the truths we all hold in common, and the rest of us 
assent to what I say, in silence and grave unison.” 

WentwortH Moore. 


(Fo be continued.) 
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